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HEN the summer of 1780 opened 

the enemy made desperate attempts 

to penetrate the American camp or 
to draw Washington down from his strong po- 
sition in the heights to an unequal contest in 
the plain. Twice they advanced as far as 
Springfield 
Church, and 
the second | 
time suc- 
ceeded in 
burning the 
village. But 
each time 
they were ig- 
nominiously 
driven back, 
and with the 
second re- 
pulse they 
shook the 
dust of the 
Jerseys from 
their feet and 
apparently 
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WASHINGTON.* 


RAGAN. 


three thousand men, But now at length 
came Rochambeau with the French force, 
and the patriots began to take heart, when 
like a clap of thunder from a cloudless 
sky came Arnold’s treason. “Whom can 
we trust now?” was Washington’s sol- 
emn com- 
ment wher 
the damning 
proofs were 
placed before 
him. Still 
there was no 
despair in his 
tone, for his 
faith never 
wavered, 
Now with 
Rochambeau 
he planned 
an attack on 
New York, 
and marched 
down to 
King’s Bridge 





gave up all 
hope of subju- 
gating that stronghold of stubborn rebellion. 

During much of this summer Washington’s 
immediate command numbered less than 


*The Notes on the Required Reading in Tz CHAUTAUQUAN 
will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
C. L, S, C Department of the magazine. 


LORD CORNWALLIS’ HEADQUARTERS AT YORKTOWN, 


to recon- 
noiter, At first 
it was undoubtedly his intention to make a 
serious attack on New York, notwithstanding 
the fact that the thirty-seven thousand paper 
troops which congressional resolutions gave 
him were less than five thousand in the flesh 
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capable of bearing arms. But when word 
came that the French fleet was heading for 
the Chesapeake he saw at once that his work 
lay in the South. Still the demonstrations 
at King’s Bridge were kept up, and even 
Washington’s own officers were deceived in- 
to the belief that New York was still the 
object of attack. It was not until he had 
crossed the Delaware with his army and was 
in full career southward that Sir Henry 
Clinton discovered his destination and saw 
how completely he had been outgeneraled. 

And now the eyes of the world were turned 


WASHINGTON. 


at hand with a force of militia which for want 
of public funds he had raised by pledging his 
personal credit for their pay. Yorktown 
was his home, and the old family mansion 
standing there to-day commemorates his ex- 
alted patriotism. From his familiarity with 
the place, his advice was naturally asked as 
to the most favorable points of attack. He 
promptly pointed to his own house as prob- 
ably the headquarters of the British com- 
mander, as indeed it was, and sighted the 
first cannon against it with his own hand. 
offering a reward of £5 for every cannon 
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VIEW OF THE BANQUETING HALL, MOUNT VERNON, 


on Yorktown, to-day an insignificant Virginia 
village of perhaps three hundred inhabitants, 
situated on high bluffs overlooking the York 
River near where it issues into Chesapeake 
Bay. Here Lord Cornwallis had determined 
to establish a permanent camp, and here the 
toils were now closing around him; for the 
French fleet was in the bay, Washington and 
Rochambeau were coming, and Lafayette at 
Williamsburg was watching his every move- 
ment and preventing his escape. Nelson, 
the patriotic governor of Virginia, was also 


ball fired into it. The house was soon so 
fearfully battered that Lord Cornwallis was 
glad to seek more humble lodgings. 

On October 17, 1781, the British drums 
beat a parley and Lord Cornwallis proposed 
a cessation of hostilities and the appoint- 
ment of two officers from each side to ar- 
range terms of surrender. They met ina 
farmhouse a mile below the village, then oc- 
cupied by a Mrs. Moore, now the home of a 
patriotic Pennsylvanian proud of being the 
owner and occupant of the house where the 
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Declaration of Independence was made a the hard fighting. Still peace was nearly 
reality by the consummation of a victory two years distant, and some of the sublimest 


which virtually ended the war. 
The negotiations were brief, 
for Cornwallis had no al- 
ternative and Washing- 
ton’s terms were gen- 
erous. On the 19th 
of October the 
British troops 
marched out, 
threw down 
their arms; 
and gave 
themselves up 
as prisoners 
of war. 
On the river 
bank just be- 
low the vil- 
lage stands 
to-day a 
stately monu- 
ment erected 
to commem- 
orate the French 
alliance and the glo- 
rious victory which 
here crowned it. The 
congressional resolution or- 
dering its erection was passed 
just ten days after the surren- 
der, and the corner stone of 
the monument, with the usual 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
From a painting by Gilbert Stuart. 


manifestations of wisdom, virtue, 
and pure patriotism of the 
great commander were 
yet to be made. 
On April 4, 1782, 
Washington took 
up his _ head- 
quarters in 
the old Has- 
brouck house 
at Newburg. 
Here he 
watched the 
closing scenes 
in the great 
drama and 
here he re- 
fused the 
crown. The 
war was viI- 
tually ended. 
A new nation 
was coming 
into being. Wha! 
should be its forn. 
of government? 
Many thoughtful men 
believed that a limited 
monarchy like that of Eng- 
land would alone give sta- 
bility, and a prominent officer 
presented the plan to Wash- 


congressional promptness, was laid just ington, undoubtedly with the suggestion that 
one hundred years after the battle. The he should be the king. The reply was not 
fall of Yorktown proved to be the end of simply a refusal. It was a rebuke so stern, 
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THE TOWER OF VICTORY, NEWBURG, N. Y. 


and so evidently was the 
commander shocked be- 
yond measure, that no one 
ever again dared to make 
such a suggestion. 
Upon the lawn of the 
| Newburg headquarters, 
overlooking the river and 
the sacred scenes hallowed 
by the long struggle, 
stands to-day the great 
Tower of Victory, erected 
a century after the event 
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to commemorate the final disbandment of 
the patriot army. On April 19, 1783, 
the eighth anniversary of the battle of Lex- 
ington, which opened the war, the complete 
cessation of hostilities was formally an- 
nounced to the troops at Newburg, and 
Washington immediately began to disband 
the army by granting furloughs freely. 
And by his thoughtful intercession those 
humble heroes, the unsung but never-to-be- 
forgotten privates of the Revolution, were 
permitted to carry home with them, to be 
handed down as precious heirlooms to their 
children’s children, the trusty muskets and 
accouterments which had been their com- 
panions on ..anya bloody field. On August 
25, at the request of congress, then in ses- 
sion at Princeton, Washington took up his 
headquarters in a house four miles from that 
place, at Rocky Hill. It was the last head- 
quarters of the Revolution, and here the 
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New York, and Washington with the rem- 
nant of the patriot army took possession. 
On December 4 the commander-in-chief set 
out for Annapolis to resign his commission. 

At the old Fraunce’s Tavern, still standing 
in good preservation at the corner of Broad 
and Pearl Streets, New York, occurred a 
painful scene, the parting with the brave and 
faithful officers who through all those years 
had stood beside him, holding up his hands 
and sharing with him the dangers, the toils, 
and the sufferings of the long struggle. They 
had gathered in the large room on the sec- 
ona Zoor. As Washington entered and saw 
sitting there in solemn silence those com- 
panions of his perils and realized that he 
saw many of them for the last time, he could 
not, for all the cold dignity which has been 
attributed to him, repress his emotions. In 
accents betraying his deep feeling he said 
to them, “ With a heart full of love and 


SENATE CHAMBER OF THE STATEHOUSE AT ANNAPOLIS, WHERE WASHINGTON RESIGNED HIS COMMISSION. 


sublime farewell address to the army was gratitude I now take my leave of you, most 
devoutly wishing that your latter days may 


On November 25 the British evacuated be as prosperous and happy as your former 


prepared. 
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ones have been glorious and honorable.” 
Pausing a moment after this touching bene- 
diction, he added, “I cannot go to each of 
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been conferred upon him, and stepped down 
into the ranks as a simple citizen of the re- 
public he had founded. “ Having finished 


THE OLD VAULT AT MOUNT VERNON, IN WHICH WASHINGTON WAS BURIED. 


you, but shall be obliged if each of you will 
come tome and take me bythe hand.” The 


warm-hearted Knox stood nearest. Wash- 
ington grasped his proffered hand and with 
tearful eyes embraced him. In like manner, 
and without a spoken word, he bade good- 
by toeach of them. Then in solemn silence 
they followed him to his barge and stood 
onthe bank waving their hats until he had 
passed from view. 

On December 23 another and a sublimer 
parting took place in the senate chamber 
of the old statehouse at Annapolis, where 
at this time congress was in session. The 
secretary of congress conducted Washing- 
ton toa seat provided for him. After a mo- 
ment’s pause the president informed him 
that the nation in congress assembled was 
prepared to receive hiscommunications. Ris- 
ing, in a few brief but immortal syllables he 
calmly stripped himself of the vast, almost 
unlimited powers and dignities which had 


the work assigned to me,” he said, “I retire 
from the great theater of action, and bidding 
farewell to this august body under whose or- 
ders I have long acted I here offer my com- 
mission and take my leave of all the employ- 
ments of public life.” Well might the presi- 
dent respond, “You retire from the great 
theater of action with the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens. But the glory of your virtues 
will not terminate with your command ; they 
will continue to animate remotest ages.” 
The very next morning, with the eager- 
ness of a boy released from school, he set 
out for Mount Vernon, where, as he said, he 
fondly hoped to spend the remainder of his 
days in cultivating the affections of good 
men and in the practice of the domestic vir- 
tues. One needs to visit Mount Vernon, to 
stroll about its magnificent grounds, into 
its great drawing-room, and realize what 
Mount Vernon was, to appreciate Washing- 
ton’s patriotism. The cultivation of the soil 
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was with him a delightful occupation, and a 
peaceful home life his ideal of happiness. 
At Mount Vernon both were his. At the 
call of his country he turned his back on 
both, and for nearly nine years saw Mount 
Vernon but twice, and then for only the 
hastiest of glimpses 
on his way to and 
from Yorktown. All 
this time he had 
shared with his sol- 
diers not only the 
perils of the field but 
the hardships and 
privations of winter 
camps, and in the 
face of appalling dis- 
couragements car- 
ried almost alone 
the burden of the 
war. And his serv- 
ices had been price- 
less in a double 
sense, for he gave 
them without the least pecuniary reward. 

And now, seated in his library, deep in 
the examination of his accounts, he made 
the painful discovery that his estate had suf- 
fered so largely in his absence that he would 
now be compelled to practice a strict econ- 
omy to which he had been a stranger. At 


THE VAULT ERECTED IN 1831, IN WHICH WASHINGTON’S 
REMAINS NOW REST. 
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this moment he received information that a 
movement was on foot looking to the be- 
stowal upon him of a large sum of money as 


a national reward. He sadly needed the 
money which a grateful country begged the 
privilege of bestowing. Yet he unhesitat- 
ingly and unequivo- 
cally declined the 
proffered gift, nor 
did he ever, al- 
though it was of- 
fered many times in 
many ways, accept 
a penny for his in- 
comparable services 
to America. 

His fame now 
brought him visit- 
ors from all parts of 
the world. Almost 
daily, too, applica- 
tions were made for 
the privilege of re- 
producing his form 
or features on canvas or in marble. As 
early as 1784 the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia voted him a statue, which stands to- 
day in the rotunda of the Virginia capitol, 
the pride and glory of that great state and 
the admiration of every visitor. It is the 
work of the distinguished French sculptor 


ROOM IN FRAUNCE’S TAVERN, NEW YORK, IN WHICH WASHINGTON BADE FAREWELL TO HIS OFFICERS, 
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Houdon. Lafayette said of it, “It is the 
fac simile of Washington’s appearance.” 

But aside from this noble figure, Virginia 
has abundantly proved her pride in her 
noblest son. A few rods from the capitol 
building, and within its beautiful grounds, 
stands to-day the superb equestrian statue 
by Thomas Crawford, set up there in 1858 
and considered by many critics the finest 
bronze, if not indeed the finest monument 
of any kind, in all America. 

But Washington’s dream of a quiet life 
was sooninterrupted. He hadalways feared 
the weakness of the old Confederation, and 
already the loosely bound states were ap- 
parently falling apart. Largely at his sug- 
gestion a constitutional convention was 
called at Philadelphia, he was made presi- 
dent of it, the present Constitution was 
adopted, and by the absolutely unanimous 
voice of the people he was elected, and on 
April 30, 1789, inaugurated as the first pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Old Federal Hall, which occupied the site 
of the present subtreasury building at the 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets, New York, 
was then used asacapitol. But the location 
of the capital at New York was merely tem- 
porary. Its permanent location was one of the 
most important questions of the First and 
Second Congresses under the new Constitu- 
tion. It was finally settled by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and afterwards 
permanently to a tract ten miles square on 
the Potomac, to be named the District of 
Columbia. And here, on September 18, 1793, 
Washington laid the corner stone of the su- 
perb pile, the most imposing capitol build- 
ing in the world, around which a beautiful 
city laid out upon plans of his choosing and 
honored by his name is growing, like his 
deathless glory, greater and more splendid 
with every passing year. 

His presidential policy, notably that of 
strict neutrality in respect to the French 
Revolution and the war between England 
and France, although it has proved its wis- 
dom beyond all question, was opposed to 
the general sentiment of the day and met 
with furious denunciation. He felt this 
keenly, yet never for a moment swerved from 
C-May. 
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the path which his judgment pointed out as 
the right one. “There is but one straight 
course,” he writes, “and that is to seek 
truth and pursue it steadily.” But in spite 
of his steadfastness in opposing the popular | 
clamor he was compelled to accept a second 
unanimous election. But a third he posi- 
tively refused to submit to, leaving to his 
country the priceless legacy of this prec- 
edent. Again he retired to Mount Vernon, 
the home of his soul. He was now sixty- 
five years of age, and his military glory, his 
civic renown, and his sublime private char- 
acter made him easily the greatest man in 
the world. 

Gilbert Stuart, the famous painter, who 
came to America at about this time for the 
sole purpose of painting Washington’s por- 
trait, declared that, familiar as he was with 
eminent men, no human being ever awak- 
ened in him the sentiment of reverence to 
such a degree as did Washington. 

But the peaceful home life which had al- 
ways been the inspiration of his dreams he 
was destined but very briefly to enjoy. Un- 
questionably the most sacred room in the old 
mansion to-day is the small upper chamber 
where, sleeping upon his bed, he awoke on 
the morning of December 14, 1799, in an 
agony of pain. But although his sufferings 
were intense he refused to permit his wife 
to risk a cold by rising to call assistance. 
When the servant entered in the morning to 
build a fire messengers were dispatched for 
physicians, but when they arrived there was © 
littleforthem todo. During the day an arm- 
chair stood beside the bed, and upon it lay 
an open Bible, from which the devoted wife 
read to the dying man. And thus, with the 
companion of his life, his secretary, his lov- 
ing friend Dr. Gray, and some of his serv- 
ants about him, all of them in tears, he 
passed into immortality. The next morning, 
while the church bells of Alexandria were 
joyfully summoning the worshipers, a messen- 
ger arrived on horseback from Mount Ver- 
non. His message flew from lip to lip. It 
reached the sextons with their hands upon 
the bell ropes. The bells stopped ringing, 
then began to toll, and that solemn tolling 
never ceased until three days later, to the 
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sound of minute guns from the sloop of war 
Niagara in the Potomac the sad procession 
moved across the lawn past the front of the 
mansion to the old family vault. To this 
day the tolling bell of every passing steamer 
repeats the story of the nation’s grief. Sev- 
enty years ago Lafayette, the honored guest 
of the nation, stood with bared head, a white- 
haired old man, before this vault, paying his 
tribute to the memory of the friend and 
mentor of his ardent youth. 

Washington had provided in his will for 
the erection of a new vault, which his exec- 
utors completed in 1831, and where through 
the iron-barred gateway you may see to- 
day the marble sarcophagus which con- 
tains all that was mortal of our country’s 
father. Visitors from the ends of the earth 
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come here to manifest their reverence for 
his virtues, and during the late Civil War 
the soldiers of the North and of the South, 
leaving their enmities with their weapons 
at the entrance gate, met here as brothers. 

Almost innumerable monuments have 
arisen to the memory of Washington. On 
the bank of the Potomac at the capital city 
is the grandest of them all—a mighty obelisk 
soaring five hundred and thirty-five feet into 
the air. Colossal, cloud-piercing, and white 
as snow, itisa symbolofthe man. Pure like 
his character and shining like his fame, it 
rests like his faith upon the everlasting rock. 
History never gave to any people a grander 
man than George Washington. It is a glori- 
ous privilege to be a citizen of the nation 
which calls him father. 


( The end.) 
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HE long, cold months of winter are 
enjoyed in part, at least, because of 
the confident expectation that soon 

the ice-fetters will yield to the lengthened 
days and instead of gray, leafless trees and 
shrubs there will follow the rich green foliage 


and exquisite flowers. No words of intro- 
duction are needed to increase the favor 
with which flowers as objects of beauty are 
held by all. They have been the ever-re- 
curring theme of the poet and are able to in- 
spire the deepest thoughts of the philosopher. 

It is the purpose in the brief space allotted 
here to call the attention of the readers of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN to some of the attractive 
features of wild plants and thereby develop 
a deeper general interest in them and thus 
add a jot here and a tittle there to the sum 
total of human comfort. One must both 
see and think to get the good out of the 
journey he is taking through this life. In 
short, the keener the insight the greater the 
pleasure which any one receives from a 
thoughtful contemplation of the objects with 


which he is surrounded. With some ap- 
preciation of his own shortcomings the writer 
makes bold to state that a clearer perception 
is needed of the meaning lying back of the 
idea of an unfolding bud, and a richer soul- 
fragrance, so to say, developed as one glances 
into the bright faces of the first flowers upon 
the sun-kissed slope in early springtime. 

The thought that the sunny spots are the 
places to find the spring flowers is worthy of 
a passing notice. Truly plants are in one 
sense children of the sun. There are cer- 
tain conditions needed for the unfolding of 
a plant, and one of these is sunshine. The 
sun’s rays give both light and heat, and 
along with these there is a favoring influence 
not easily defined, so that altogether the ex- 
posed spot in the landscape, all other things 
being equal, is the one to show the first 
signs of quickening into growth. 

“‘ All other things being equal” it was re- 
marked, but such is not usually the case. 
We cannot dismiss plants as so many bits of 
clay or stone. They are endowed with life 
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and have their peculiarities, which are trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring, and thus the 
kinds, or species, are kept up. The indi- 
viduals of any kind resemble each other ; 
thus all the Mayflower plants are quite alike, 
and when one is once familiar with this 
choice pet it is always easily recognized. In 
the same way the bloodroots are all a re- 
flection of the same type, while much the 
same thing is true of the pussy willows. 

Let us look a little further into the char- 
acteristics of the three plants that have been 
mentioned above. They are all alike in 
that they have roots, stems, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit; but in all these parts they differ 
considerably. ‘They are all among the early 
bloomers of spring and partly for that rea- 
son are attractive and here selected. One 
is an herb, one a prostrate vine, or creeping 
plant, with evergreen leaves, while the third 
is a tree of no great size. The bloodroot 


takes its name from the red juice of the 
plant, particularly in the large underground 
stem (rootstock); while the second has 
severql common names, as Mayflower and 


trailing arbutus. The first indicates its time 
of blooming and the second the general habit 
the plant has of trailing upon the ground. 

All three of the plants are perennial, that 
is, live on from year toyear. One, the blood- 
root, dies down to the ground at autumn 
and sends up in early spring a roundish leaf 
inclosing a flower bud. In short, the blood- 
root is an herb, and sails over all botanical 
seas under the name of sanguinaria Cana- 
densis,' and is thus recorded in the books 
upon descriptive botany wherever found. 
The botanical name of a plant consists of at 
least two words ; the first is the genus, and 
the two taken together are the full name of 
the kind, or species. It is the Latin for the 
bloody plant of Canada. The trailing arbu- 
tus in addition to characteristics previously 
mentioned is a shrub of low stature bearing 
the Latin name of epigea repens,’ or, in other 
words, on the ground creeping—a very con- 
densed statement in the name itself of a 
leading characteristic of this beautiful plant. 
The pussy willow is a general term and not 
confined to any one species of the genus 
salix. 
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Our three plants are widely separated 
from each other when it comes to a considera- 
tion of their relatives. The bloodroot is in 
the poppy family and has for a first cousin 
the celandine of the waste places, and is 
close of kin to the poppy from which the 
opium of commerce is obtained. 

Our charming ¢figea is a member of the 
heath family, which contains the wintergreen 
as one of its nearest relatives. Many readers 
know that this is also a creeping evergreen 
plant possessing a spicy flavor and bearing 
bright red berries. Several plants of the 
family are prostrate in their manner of 
growth. Other relatives are the huckleber- 
ries, blueberries, and the showy azaleas and 
rhododendrons. 

In the heath family there are some pecul- 
iar plants which are without green and when 
found in the woods look like anything but 
plants. They are a foot or less in height 
and colorless, that is, white like wax or paraf- 
fin. Those who gather and press specimens 
are disappointed because the white changes 
to a black or brown upon drying. But why 
should such plants be placed in the same 
family with the Mayflower and the winter- 
green is the question that naturally arises. 
They have the features common to the 
members of the heath family and the absence 
of the green is due to the habit these plants 
long ago acquired of getting their food from 
other plants. 

These corpse plants and Indian pipes are 
parasites and have learned how to attach 
themselves to the roots of trees and there- 
fore have no further need of foliage and 
chlorophyll’. A stem and one or several 
blossoms followed by capsules bearing seed 
are about all there is of these degenerate 
plants. 

There are a good many parasitic plants, 
but none more interesting than these first 
cousins of the trailing arbutus. The mis- 
tletoe grows upon the apple and several 
kinds of plants, but a much larger number 
of parasites is found among a low order of 
plants, the fungi, not to be considered now. 
Of such are the smuts, rusts, mildews, 
molds, blights, and other troubles of higher 
plants. 
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We will not be able even figuratively to 
go, plant box in hand, and gather any long 
list of the plants as they come into bloom 
and here consider them. This is, however, 
the way to get interested in the subject. At 
the opening of spring secure some book 
upon plants and after mastering the lessons 
take to the field and forest and make a col- 
lection of the plantsin bloom. The list may 
begin with the anemone or hepatica; but 
soon there will be a good half dozen of 
violets, followed by the spring lily, known 
to many as the dog-tooth violet. _Literally 
before one can get the press empty it will 
be more than full. It is an easy matter with 
a little paper, a little press, and a little pa- 
tience for one to reach the hot days of June 
with a good hundred kinds that will be pets 
in the household in all the year to come. 
The next spring it will be a comfort to recall 
when the plants were gathered the year pre- 
vious ; and it will not be long before the 
homes of the various kinds will be known 
and their haunts visited and the memory of 
past days dearly cherished. If any one has 
a little time for healthful pleasure there is 
nothing equal to a study in the field and 
forest of the plants there to be met with 
upon their own ground. If this paper will 
start aclass of one hundred—one in one state 
and one in another—in the study of plants, 
the writer will feel the space here taken has 
been well occupied. The thought is not to 
make botanists; but just to incline one to- 
ward nature as a means of recreation, and 
the writer desires to help all such to open 
their eyes to the endless variety of interest- 
ing subjects that are close at hand, for all 
who wish to see. Children, like kittens, 
are seemingly born with their eyes shut, and 
there is nothing like a little interest in natural 
objects to pry up the lids and let in the light 
and life of the world. 

It would scarcely be appropriate to write 
an article upon flowers without considering 
somewhat in detail the réle which such 
structures play in the economy of vegetation 
and in fact in the whole world of organic 
life. The flower is the structure among the 
higher plants which is set apart for the pur- 
pose of reproduction. The ordinary organs, 
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the roots, stems, and leaves, make up the 
everyday plant and take part in the growth 
of the same. They are the vegetative or- 
gans. But when colonization is considered, 
and new individuals are to be made and cast 
off, the flowerarises. Nonew sorts of organs 
are in reality produced; but certain stems, 
instead of growing as the vegetative one, 
put forth a changed sort or sorts of leaves 
for the special purpose of reproduction. 
Some of the floral leaves in the center form 
flask-shaped bodies, the pistils, in which the 
seeds are afterwards togrow. Around these 
pistils—there may be, however, only one 
pistil in a flower—certain other leaves ( sta- 
mens ) are formed so as to produce a_ sub- 
stance called pollen. This pollen is needed 
by the young seeds before they can grow to 
maturity. 

It is found best for the young seeds (ovules) 
if one flower is fertilized by pollen from some 
other flower, and as insects are employed 
for conveying the pollen there-needs to be 
some means for attracting these busy agents 
to the blossoms. This is the reason for the 
showy leaves that surround the stamens and 
the pistils. There are often two sets of these 
floral envelopes—an inner one, the corolla, 
and an outer, the calyx. A complete flower 
therefore has four sets of metamorphosed 
leaves—the calyx with its sepals, the corolla 
consisting of petals, the stamens, and the 
pistils. The two latter are the so-called es- 
sential organs and the two outer and more 
showy sets are to provide for fertilization 
between flowers. 

Insects are not always needed for this 
wide fertilization and many plants ignore 
them. Such, however, while not having 
showy and nectar-bearing blossoms, pro- 
duce a great abundance of pollen which, in- 
stead of being more or less adhesive, as in 
insect-dependent flowers, is dry and easily 
blown around by the winds. A large num- 
ber of the forest trees produce inconspicu- 
ous blossoms and great quantities of pollen. 
Those of the readers who live near pine for- 
ests have yearly noticed the sulphur-like 
coating that comes upon the ponds in the 
spring. Some persons fail to associate this 
with the blossoming of the pines, and the 
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more credulous are reminded of the work 
of the evil one from the lower regions. 

Perhaps the trees have their flowers fer- 
tilized by the aid of the winds because they 
are tall, or vice versd. But there are many 
exceptions, and a striking one is the tulip 
tree, one of the most stately of all, which 
has large blossoms resembling in shape those 
of the tulip. Again the magnolias have 
blossoms that vie with the water lilies in 
size, color, and fragrance. On the other 
hand, the grasses are wind fertilized, and 
these are humble plants. 

The corn is one of the largest of the grass 
family and it is so common and so dear to 
the American heart as to be a leading com- 
petitor for the place of national flower. Let 
us suppose it is voted to be the flower of the 
United States, and what would we have as 
our conventional corn blossom to be en- 
graved upon our spoons or embroidered 
upon our scarf or counterpane ? 

In the first place the corn plant has two 
kinds of flowers; one, the staminate, sit- 
uated at the top of the stalk and forming 


the tassel, while upon a side branch is 
borne the ear, composed of a large collec- 


tion of pistillate blossoms. The pollen is 
produced in vast quantities and distributed 
by the wind. Therefore no showy flowers 
are needed to lure the insects or nectar to 
repay them for their visitations. If we 
should take a young ear that would be only 
one kind of corn blossom, the other being 
in the tassel. The national corn flower 
would need for completeness’ sake to be an 
ear and a tassel combined. 

But however well that may satisfy, the 
point here has been to draw attention to the 
method in which this leading American food 
plant has worked out the problem of wide 
fertilization. It is absolutely secured by a 
separation of the organs of reproduction so 
that one flower is all stamens and the other 
all pistil, the flowers being upon different 
parts of the plant. 

There are still wider separations than 
that above mentioned, for all the willows 
and poplars require two plants for the pro- 
duction of seed. Some persons wonder 
why some trees never produce seed. The 
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answer may be that they are staminate. 
One cottonwood along a stream in the 
prairie region is covered with cotton at seed 
time, and another is never so. The first is 
a female tree, the other a male. One date 
palm is loaded with the fruit, the next is al- 
ways fruitless. The judicious date grower 
will see to it that his tropical orchard has 
only a small percentage of the staminate 
plants; but he does not dare to omit them 
all. The strawberry grower must be sure to 
have a variety with abundant stamens in the 
flowers set near to the sorts that do not, or 
the latter will fail to fruit. 

Wide fertilization is secured even where 
the blossoms bear both organs of repro- 
duction by a difference in the time of ma- 
turing of the stamens and pistils. 

There is a large number of plants with 
remarkably irregular blossoms that from 
their shape are called butterfly flowers. 
Those of the peas and beans, honey locust, 
clovers, and a host of others are of this 
sort. These blossoms are perfect, that is, 
have both stamens and pistils, but the con- 
struction of the flower is such that insects 
are needed to get the pollen to the recep- 
tive organ (stigma) of the pistil. If the 
reader will watch a bee in its visits the 
reason for the construction of the parts will 
be evident. There is a place provided for 
it to alight, a way for its head to go, and 
all. It is a deeply laid plot for the crossing 
of the flowers—and when this plot is once 
comprehended every modification in floral 
structure, every color line or tuft of hairs 
has a meaning that adds greatly to the in- 
terest of the whole subject. 

With this thought in mind glance at a 
daisy or dandelion or one of a thousand of 
the members of the great sunflower family. 
The flowers are usually very small, but 
placed together in a head and the cluster 
made showy by a ring of surrounding blos- 
soms with large corollas. In short, in the 
daisy the flowers the maiden pulls off say- 
ing, ‘‘ He loves me, he loves me not” are 
detailed to a special service, namely that of 
attractiveness, while within the “charmed 
circle” are the many perfect but small 
blossoms. In short, in the sunflowers whole 
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blossoms take the part of petals in simple 
flowers, the division of labor having gone a 
step farther. 

Some plants bloom early and others late 
in the season. It is no matter of chance 
that the spring beauty comes before the 
clover, or the golden rod later than the dog- 
wood. The autumn is brightened by the 
asters and the gentians, and the season 
closes with the witch-hazel, according to a 
plan that no doubt is best for each kind. 
We may not know the reason for all this, 
but so much is already understood that it is 
more natural to plead ignorance of special 
cases than a lack of faith in the Eternal. 

We are certain that if all plants came 
into flower at once there would be a wealth 
of bloom that could not but be an embar- 
rassment of riches. The daily charm of 
nature would be wiped out by a temporary 
redundancy. The air would be heavy with 
odors, the insects would be wild or weary, 
their day would be shortened, and all things 


out of joint. 
In our attention to vegetation of summer 


it must not be forgotten that plants as seen 
in winter show many things of interest. 
The way the branches are disposed is a 


study in itself. Frequently in riding in the 
railway train it is a comfort to take a pass- 
ing glance at the many wayside trees. No 
two of the same species are alike, and the 
difference between the tall spires of the 
hickory or whitewood and the broad top of 
the elm is still more noticeable. But to 
come down to the branches themselves, 
there is the size, shape, and arrangement of 
the buds that cannot fail to interest any 
who pause in the swift rush of life to con- 
sider them. Plants have their winter as 
well as their summer peculiarities. 

As spring comes to us it finds the vitality 
of plants conserved in various ways. The 
annual plants are represented by the seeds, 
which have lain dormant through the win- 
ter and spring into activity under the 
quickening influences of the warmth of 
longer days and a higher sun. Plants 
which do not die with the approach of win- 
ter have two ways of hibernating; that is, 
their seeds may remain as such and in them- 
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selves until spring, their currents of vitality 
being at a minimum. The buds are the 
most vital points, and with these well pro- 
tected by scales and varnish the blasts of 
winter are withstood. 

The reappearance of the foliage after one 
has become accustomed to the naked limbs 
through the cold season is one of the most 
refreshing events of spring. The mystery 
of it is explained when it is shown that 
the material for all this sudden unfolding is 
stored in and near the buds. The roots 
have as yet done but little and of course 
there is no foliage to work until the leaves 
are put forth. This vernal display is es- 
sentially the result of a provident action 
upon the part of the plant by means of 
which substance has been accumulated 
through the activity of root and leaf and so 
packed away in the buds that in the short- 
est possible time, when conditions favor, it 
may produce the great change so fresh to 
our eyes each returning spring. And when 
the leaves are once upon the herb, shrub, 
and tree they are there for use. While the 
foliage is pleasing to the eye, it is the garb 
of work; green is the color of service, and 
when it is lacking in foliage either the 
leaf is sick or is detailed for some other 
labor. 

One could study for a lifetime the foliage 
of plants. The forms of leaves are infinite; 
their uses to all creation are greater than 
we can weigh, and how they do their work 
that keeps the world of life in motion is 
still largely a mystery. Two plants feeding 
upon the same soil and air yield products 
as widely apart as strychnine and sugar or 
tobacco and tea.. Let a person study the 
arrangement of leaves upon the twigs and 
before he knows it he is lead off into mathe- 
matics both curious and abstruse. Would 
you know of the sleep of plants go visit 
them at night with a lantern. By day watch 
their turning with the sun. 

All the plants of the forest and field will 
not do well in the dooryard, simply because 
the dooryard is not a forest or a field. 
Plants growing under circumstances the 
most nearly corresponding to those in the 
yard will be the most likely to succeed. 
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The list is long of those that may be taken 
up with trowel and introduced into the home 


grounds. While making a collection of 


dried plants try a hand at the live ones. 
If we go back far enough in the history of 
plants it is clear that all our most highly 
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prized ornamental plants were once feral 
and became tamed through generations of 
man’s attention. That they have been 
changed no one can question; what these 
changes have been will be considered at 
some length in the next paper. 
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VII. 
HOW IT IS AFFECTED BY MODERN INVENTIONS. 
UR large cities are the first to suffer 
from artificial contamination of the 
air, but they are the first to receive 
the benefits of modern inventions. 

Natural gas, so largely used in our towns 
and city homes, while a great convenience, 
has directly or indirectly some unhealthful 
and insalubrious features. In neighborhoods 
where natural gas is burned for fuel, you 
can always find more garbage and various 
organic substances fermenting and putrefy- 
ing because they could not easily be burned. 
On account of the dryness of its heat it has 
a deleterious effect upon the eyes and throat. 
It is absolutely necessary to moisten the at- 
mosphere by evaporation in order to over- 
come the unpleasant effects of this kind of 
heat. A vessel of water should be placed 
upon the stove or kept hanging in the fire- 
place. 

If people are to burn natural gas entirely 
there should be a neighborhood crematory, 
or an individual one, such as the furnace in 
the house, where the smaller collections of 
garbage could be burned at once, rather than 
be left to decompose. Many of these sub- 
stances which are now left to putrefy and 
send their effluvia into the air would be 
burned promptly if coal or wood were used 
for fuel. Hotels and other public institu- 
tions that use this kind of fuel have a large 
amount of decomposing material about them. 

Another modern convenience which should 
be considered from a hygienic standpoint is 
the asphalt street. On account of its heat, 
dust, and dryness in summer, it should be 


sprinkled more frequently than stone or wood 
pavement; but instead we find a custom 
contrary to this, because we have been told 
that it is bad forthe pavement to be sprinkled 
so often. It should not be a question of 
whether the pavement is made worse by 
sprinkling, but whethtr or not the atmos- 
phere is made safer and purer by the proc- 
ess. The method of continually sweeping 
the dust and the excrement of animals from 
the asphalt pavement without being sprin- 
kled is a source of greater evil than has yet 
been realized. Our busy streets keep the 
air filled with impurities, other than germs, 
which render it unfit for respiration even for 
the short time necessary in passing through 
the streets, to say nothing about living and 
working along them. Tichborne has found 
the street dust of Dublin from the surface 
to a height of a hundred feet or more loaded 
with organic matter and fine fragments from 
the excrement of horses. 

Our wheelmen thoughtlessly object to the 
sprinkling of asphalt streets. The great 
traffic of bicycles with pneumatic tires lifts 
more dust into the air than the wheels of car- 
riages. The same sprinkler that is used for 
stone pavement should not be used for as- 
phalt. A finer spray of water should be 
used, and if necessary used more frequently. 
In this way the pavement is cooled and ben- 
efited rather than injured, and those who ride 
the wheel have less objection to the wet 
street. Some busy asphalt streets render 
the air unfit to breathe unless they are 
sprinkled and he whose respirations are in- 
creased by bicycling needs a pure breathing 
air. 
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Nature’s manner of purifying the atmos- 
phere should be applied to the smoke nui- 
sance. As you approach any large manu- 
facturing city one of the first things to at- 
tract attention is the smoke, and you wonder 
that there is not more complaint made in re- 
gard to it. Possibly little is said because we 
at first think it an unavoidable product of hu- 
man industry. So it is, but it canand should 
be kept out of the atmosphere by a simple 
and inexpensive apparatus that has proved to 
bea success. The cities that have a smoke 
ordinance, from necessity have invented 
various machines which do the work and give 
smoke a commercial value and at the same 
time keep the air from being polluted. 
New York and other cities have ordinances 
prohibiting the pollution of the air by smoke. 
At Glasgow the proprietors of certain iron 
furnaces receive a rental from the Furnace 
Gas Company for the right to collect the 
smoke and gases from the blast furnaces. 
This they utilize in the manufacture of oil 
and other products. 

A very recent and practical invention for 


consuming smoke is rapidly being perfected 


by a gentleman of Buffalo, N. Y. By super- 
heated steam and air a gas is produced 
which burns eighty-five per cent of the 
smoke and all the soot as soon as it is 
formed in the fireplace. The hottest flame 
is produced by the combustion which fol- 
lows. It is automatic, self-adjusting, and 
not only is a coal saver but prevents the 
soot from filling the boiler tubes. 

Other, more simple contrivances have 
proved very efficacious, such as passing 
smoke through large chambers profusely 
sprayed with water, which will carry the soot 
to the ground instead of into the air. By 
thus washing the smoke much carbonace- 
ous material and other deleterious substan- 
ces are separated. In dark-colored, heavy 
smoke we find much carbon unburnt and 
thereby a waste of fuel. These various con- 
trivances have an economical value for the 
manufacturer as well as a sanitary one for 
the public. 

Any manufactory that is large enough to 
generate smoke that is offensive and annoy- 
ing to a whole town or city has power enough 
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to run a fan which will drive the smoke in 
any direction desired and also carry water 
to a height whereby the spray will wash the 
smoke. Laws in regard to the smoke ques- 
tion are just as essential in many localities 
for promoting health and long life as those 
governing plumbing and sanitation. 

Electricity is the best agent for producing 
artificial light on account of the less heat 
generated, less oxygen consumed, and more 
light yielded. When used for heating pur- 
poses there is freedom from smoke and nox- 
ious gases. Instead of burning up oxygen, 
electricity restores it to the air in the form 
of ozone. 

We often find the air of rooms or certain 
corners of rooms stagnant on account of 
poorly planned ventilation, and the air in 
such places can be set in motion by electric 
or mechanical fans which can be run at little 
expense. ‘he air of alleys, hallways, and 
cellars can be purified in the same way. 
There are many contrivances for imitating 
the purifying action of rain upon the air. 
Every one has noticed how much better and 
fresher the air seems after a rain, even 
though it has only been sufficient to lay the 
dust upon the street. Along the dusty streets 
of any city there could be arranged in each 
block an automatic sprinkler, which when 
needed for use could be raised into the air 
by a plan similarto that now used for manip- 
ulating the electric lights. The water of 
these sprinklers could be thrown many feet 
in each direction, from such a height as 
completely to cleanse the air as though there 
had been a slight shower. The fault of our 
modern sprinklers is that they are used to 
moisten the grass and ground alone, when 
the chief thing to be sprinkled is the air. A 
fine mist from a certain height will answer 
the purpose of sewering the air and mois- 
tening the street and lawn as well. 

We can encourage better oxidation and 
diffusion of.the atmosphere by giving more 
air-space within and without our buildings ; 
also by lessening the amount of matter to be 
oxidized, at the same time diminishing the 
amount of solid substances which would hin- 
der diffusion. The annoyance from modern 
inventions could be prevented and diseases 
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averted to a great extent by having every 
schoolboy and girl write an essay upon hy- 
giene especially as it pertains to air. 


VIII. 
NATURE’S WAYS OF PURIFYING THE ATMOS- 
PHERE- 

NaTuRE always does her work well when 
unmolested, life being dependent upon her, 
and her ways are always worthy of man’s 
observation and imitation. Her manner of 
purifying the air is similar to that by which 
water is purified, and we must imitate her 
method as closely as possible when we wish 
to doctor the air. 

Motion, mechanical and molecular, the 
great law of the universe, is first to be con- 
sidered as a natural method for the purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere. Its power as a 
purifier of the air is shown mechanically in 
the flow of rivers and in the ocean currents; 
molecularly it serves the same purpose in 
the form of heat, light, and electricity. 

When notin motion, air stagnates as water 
does and becomes offensive and bad, be- 
cause it is easily impregnated with fine 
animal and vegetable dust as well as noxious 
gases. Certain physical conditions are al 
ways necessary for the continual movement 
of the air. We know that the diurnal mo- 
tion of land and sea air brings the. warm 
days and cool nights as well as the rain and 
wind. In the tropical regions, as_ the 
sun rises the heat of the day increases and 
the breeze sets in from the sea to the land; 
as the sun goes down the heat diminishes, 
and at sunset the temperature of sea and 
land are equal. At night again the breeze 
is from land to sea, until morning, when the 
temperature may become equal and the sea 
breeze return. 

“Refresh with rain and clean the wide world!” 

Rain and humidity are the next important 
means of purifying the atmosphere, and are 
indispensable in rendering it fit for respira- 
tion. By these agents all the dust from the 
various trades, germs from the various dis- 
eases, and all foreign bodies are brought to 
the ground. It has been well said that the 
“rain is the sewerage of the air.’”’ How re- 
freshing and delightful is the air after a rain, 
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a shower, or even a mist! The morning 
dew does much in this direction, and no 
doubt this caused Shakespeare to feel the 
words when he said, 

“ Methinks I scent the morning air,” 
and Southey to exclaim, 

“ How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air.” 

Oxygen having a greater adhesive power 
for water than nitrogen, the air near the 
earth’s surface is richer in it after rain storms, 
the drops of water carrying it downward. 
The waves of the ocean beating upon the 
masses of air absorb large quantities of car- 
bonic acid gas and in turn restore oxygen 
—a process similar to that which takes place 
in the vegetable world. 

Oxidation, which takes place in the body 
and is needed to sustain life, is just as neces- 
sary in purifying the air. Oxygen unites 
with the organic matter of the air and stops 
the process of decomposition. Although 
the air of sewers contains very few micro- 
organisms, yet there is much organic matter 
which needs to be oxidized. Wherever fer- 
mentation and putrefaction are taking place, 
oxidation is necessary in order that there 
may be purification of the air. That great 
antiseptic, peroxide of hydrogen, simply con- 
tains one more part of oxygen than water 
contains. Hence we see the importance of _ 
keeping up the proportion and amount of 
oxygen in the air in order that we may re- 
ceive the full benefit of its purifying quali- 
ties. 

Oxygen is the great vitalizing agent every- 
where, but it is at home in the natural air 
and always remains at home unless driven 
out by some other gaseous enemy. It con- 
tinually supports combustion in the bodies 
of animals and the cells of plants, and we 
notice its beneficial effects in all the phe- 
nomena of life. It is usually found in com- 
bination with other elements, and in this 
sense it is the most abundant and important 
of all gases and many substances part with 
it only when it is driven out by heat. 

Ozonization is a powerful process by which 
the air is kept pure. Ozone is a concen- 
trated form of oxygen and is a powerful ele- 
ment in deodorizing and disinfecting the air. 
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It is valuable as a germicide. The fact that 
this element is more plentiful in the atmos- 
phere after a shower or rain is evidence that 
its action is increased and is, no doubt, de- 
pendent upon the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. 

It has been demonstrated by Ohlmiiller 
that its action upon the typhoid and cholera 
bacteria is much more effectual when both 
the ozone and germs are moist. When dry, 
there is no result. Ohlmiiller says the fail- 
ure to ozonize sick rooms is due to the small 
quantity of ozone used. 

Ozonized air passed through fluids con- 
taining bacteria has a detrimental effect upon 
these low forms of life, and after a little 
time no cultures can be obtained from what 
remains. Ozone is a good oxidizer, and the 
organic matter of air as well as that of water 
can be removed by its action when it is 
passed into either medium. When such a 
powerful element is produced naturally, good 
will follow when it is used artificially. 

This sanitary agent is produced by 
chemicals and also manufactured for com- 


mercial purposes by the means of electrical 
Foul air and impure water can 
Its action upon 
the blood and organs of the body is the 
same as that of oxygen. 

Atmosphere is the type of aériform bodies, 
the molecules of which, as in other gases, 


apparatus. 
be purified by its free use. 


easily change their relative positions. Dur- 
ing this process the particles of air are kept 
in constant motion by the heavier gases 
mixing with the lighter and wice versd. Dif- 
fusion is the natural law of gases. It shows 
its power for good by diluting the poisonous 
gases of the air and allowing them to be 
changed into harmless ones. By this law 
every particle of gas is kept in motion until 
it has assumed some other form by uniting 
with other elements. 

Vegetation purifies the air not only by re- 
storing oxygen and taking up carbon, but it 
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is nature’s process of disinfecting and de- 
odorizing the poisonous gases by volatile 
emanations. The air of pine forests is anti- 
septic because of the turpentine diffused 
in it. 

Kingzett, in ‘“‘ Nature’s Hygiene,” after 
much investigation has concluded that the 
volatile oils from plants and trees produce 
peroxide of hydrogen and camphoric acid. 
The peroxide of hydrogen contains one part 
of oxygen more than is found in water and 
easily liberates that extra quantity of oxy- 
gen, thereby oxidizing much organic matter 
which is already in the air, at the same time 
preventing further decomposition. 

All kinds of aromatic plants and flowers 
that have essential oils, this author believes, 
liberate large quantities of peroxide of hy- 
drogen. It is probable that the peroxide of 
hydrogen discovered near by plant life is 
formed by the free oxygen restored to the 
air by the digestive process which takes 
place in the leaf uniting with the moisture 
of the air. Therefore we may see how an 
abundance and variety of vegetation main- 
tain purity of the atmosphere. Not only 
oxygen but also ozone may be produced 
by the action of vegetation upon the gases 
of the air. Ozone is always found along 
the borders of large forests. It is a good 
deodorizer and will make sweet the most 
offensive fluids. It oxidizes silver when 
oxygen will not, showing its greater oxi- 
dizing powers. Whatever amount of oxygen 
is distilled into the air from the plant is more 
likely to be in the form of ozone, which 
soon becomes diluted with the neighboring 
gases. 

The atmosphere about forests and large 
bodies of water gives the odor of ozone, and 
no doubt a similar change takes place in 
each as regards the air. Both take up car- 
bonic acid gas and restore the oxygen and 
thus ozone and peroxide of hydrogen are 
formed. 
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“If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.”—John vii., 17. 


[May 3.] 

HE religion of Jesus Christ is alto- 

gether a practical thing. There is 

only one way of learning it: by prac- 
ticing it. There is only one way of knowing 
it: by living according to it. This is what 
our Lord says in the text. | ‘‘ They who will 
do the will of God, they who will put their 
hand to the plough and set about doing 
their best to obey God, shall know of my 
doctrine, whether it comes from God or not. 
Its purpose is not merely to teach men 
what is good, but to make them good; and 
it is only by trying the experiment for himself, 
it is only by striving to do the will of God 
that any man can find out what great power 
there is in my religion to change him into a 
new creature and to make him wise unto 
salvation. Thus will he be convinced that 
the words which I speak, and which have 
such power, I speak not of myself, as 
man ; but that, as the power in them is the 
power of God, so the words themselves and 
the doctrine must be from God.” 

This, our Lord tells us, is the right way 
to ascertain whether his doctrine comes 
from God. It is the right way, and the only 
way. Unless we try to do God’s will noth- 
ing else can teach us this truth. No labor, 
no learning, no cleverness, no thought will 
enable us to find it out. We may read our 
eyes blind, and wear out our understandings, 
in poring over the Bible; it will only be the 
word of man to us, not the word of God. 

I began by saying that the religion of Je- 
sus Christ is altogether a practical thing. 
This is the first and simplest and main rea- 
son why we are to learn it practically. I 
call it the most practical of all things, be- 
cause it is meant to be the rule and guide of 
our practice, not merely at certain moments, 
when we are engaged in any one particular 
employment, but at all times and in all 


places; because it ought to be the source 
and spring and mold and rule of all our 
thoughts and words and deeds. Can you 
suppose that the service of the God of heav- 
en is so much easier a task than every other 
that while every other thing we want to do 
must be learned slowly and laboriously and 
practically the doing the will of God will 
come to us naturally and of itself? No; this 
too must be learned by practice—by pa- 
tient, diligent, steadfast practice. 

But how, you may ask, are we to do the 
will of God—how can we even strive to do 
it—unless we know beforehand what it is? 
The question seems a very hard one, and 
yet the answer is easy: by faith. When a 
child is learning to read it has to read at 
first without knowing how to read. It has 
to pronounce the letters and the words with- 
out knowing what they are. It has to pro 
nounce them at first after its teacher; by 
faith in him it learns what they are, and 
thus in course of time it gets to know what 
they are of itself. In like manner God has 
sent you spiritual teachers—he has sent you 
the teaching of his Word—to tell you what 
his will is before you can know it for your- 
selves. 


[May so0.| 
This knowledge, like all practical knowl- 


edge, comes by degrees. Every slight im- 
provement in practice—nay, every attempt 
at an improvement—will lead to an increase 
of our knowledge; while every increase of 
our knowledge ought in its turn to lead to an 
improvement in our practice. Every fresh 
step we take in Christianity we see further 
into it; and by seeing further into it we 
learn in what way we are to advance still 
further. The practice throws light on the 
wholesomeness of the doctrine; the doctrine 
on the other hand furnishes new motives 
and helps to the practice; thus they go on 
giving and receiving strength, each from 
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and each to the other. They are like the 
warp and woof in weaving; the doctrine is 
the warp, into which we weave the woof ; 
every fresh cast of the shuttle brings out 
more of the warp, until at length the whole 
is like Christ’s coat, without seam, woven 
from the top throughout. Thus do the 
knowledge and practice of a Christian meet 
and unite, and, as it were, grow into one. 
For what is the doctrine of Christ? That 
doctrine which St. Paul, writing to the Co- 
lossians, calls “the riches of the glory of the 
mystery.” It is, as St. Paul there sets it 
forth, that God “hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son, in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of our sins.” It is that “it 
pleased the Father that in Christ Jesus 
should all fullness dwell; and, having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things to himself; and 
us, too, that were sometimes alienated and 
enemies in our minds by wicked works, hath 
he reconciled in the body of his flesh through 


death, to present us holy and unblamable 
and unreprovable in his sight, if we con- 


tinue in the faith grounded and settled, 
and be not moved away from the hope of 
the Gospel.” In other words, the doctrine 
of Christ is that all men are sinners—that 
all by their sins have offended the holiness 
of God and have fallen under his wrath; 
but that he, the eternal Son of God, came 
down from his throne in the heavens to be 
a sacrifice for our sins and to restore us to 
his Father’s love. Now how can any one 
have any real and lively knowledge of this 
doctrine unless he has set himself in earnest 
to do the will of God? A minister once told 
me that a sick man whom he had attended, 
on being asked what he rested his hopes on, 
replied that he believed he had always led a 
regular, decent, good life. On this the min- 
ister said: “That may be very well as far 
as it goes; but in speaking of your hope of 
acceptance with God have you nothing to 
say of JesusChrist?” “ Yes,” answered the 
sick man, “I think he must have something 
to do with it.” Something to do with it! 
Was this knowing the doctrine? Is this 
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like St. Paul’s way of speaking, when he 
calls it “the riches of the glory of the mys- 
tery”? But how came it that this poor man 
had so scanty and faint a sense of what 
Christ had done forus? The reason plainly 
was that he trusted in his regular, decent 
life; he thought himself safe enough with 
that and did not trouble his head about any- 
thing beyond. Let me now goa step fur- 
ther and ask, How came he to trust in his 
regular life? Why, because he had never 
set himself seriously to do the will of God. 
therefore he had never gained a practicai 
insight into his own sinfulness and weak- 
ness. He measured himself not by God's 
pure and holy law but. by the low and de- 
ceitful standard of the world; so he was sat- 
isfied with himself and had no feeling of his 
want of a Savior. Here is a case of a man 
failing to arrive at a knowledge of Christ’s 
saving doctrine because he had never made 
it his business to do God’s holy will. I fear, 
too, the case is a very common one, even 
among those who call themselves by the 
name of Christ and who have read their Bi- 
bles and come to church all their lives. 


| May 17.]} 

Not that I mean to speak slightingly of 
reading the Bible. Let every man know as. 
much of the Bible as he can; no one can 
know too much of it. But then you must 
study it with a view to become better; you 
must take pains that your advance in doing 
the will of God may keep pace with your 
advance in knowing it. ‘This in the right 
way of studying the Bible, and the right use 
to put it to. Any knowledge of God’s will 
and of God’s love but this will be useless to 
you ; and not only will it be useless knowl- 
edge, it will also be imperfect knowledge. 
A true, a thorough, a saving knowledge of 
the Gospe! can only be gained by practice. 
And a blessed thing it is for you, my people, 
that God has ordained it soto be. If head- 
knowledge, as it is called, had been the 
high-road to heaven, what would have be- 
come of the poor, who have so little time 
for study? But God in his grace has ap- 
pointed another way for his people to learn 
how to serve him; and it is a way which 
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the poor and simple, who have been taught 
the first principles of their duty, may travel 
along as easily and safely as the rich and 
learned. He has made religion a practical 
matter, to be learnt and perfected in every 
deed we do, in every word we speak, in 
every wish and thought of our hearts. Let 
none say he has no time to learn to bea 
Christian, if he has time to live and breathe. 
Have any of you things to vex you? That 
is the way God has appointed to teach his 
people patience. Is any one enjoying an 
abundance of good things? They are given 
to train us in temperance and in bounteous- 
ness and in relieving the wants of others. 
Are some in poverty? It is a lesson of self- 
denial and contentedness. So whatever may 
betide you, be it sorrowful or be it joyful, I 
would have you think that it was sent you to 
teach and exercise you in such a grace, or 
to warn you from sucha sin. Thus will you 
be learning Christianity practically. Thus 
by carefully striving to do the will of God 
will you be brought to the most perfect 
knowledge of the doctrine. Thus the tree 
of the Gospel will indeed be a tree of life to 
you, when you have planted a slip of it in 
your hearts. 

Some however will perhaps ask me: Can 
we then do the will of God? No, my breth- 
ren; of ourselves assuredly we cannot. 
Therefore Christ does not say, He that doeth 
the will shall know, for that would be like 
saying, He that flies up into the clouds shall 
know. What Christ says is that he who 
willeth or desireth to do the will—for this is 
the true meaning of the passage—he who 
earnestly wishes and strives to do the will of 
God shall arrive at the knowledge of the 
doctrine. How? By doing it? No; but 
by finding that he cannot do it; by having 
his eyes opened to the true state of his soul, 
to its weakness, its helplessness, its sinful- 
ness. This knowledge is the very thing 
that a man needs to bring him to embrace 
the Gospel with all his heart, so as to put 
his whole faith and trust in it. In other 
words, this is the same truth which St. Paul 
declares when he tells us that the law was 
our schoolmaster to bringusto Christ. That 
is to say, the knowledge of the obedience 
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which God requires of us, as set forth in the 
law of Moses—the conviction that we ought 
to pay him that obedience—the feeling that 
we neither do nor can pay it,—these are the 
very things to wake a man out of the dream 
of his own merits and to tutor and prepare 
him for receiving the forgiveness of his sins 
and eternal life as a free gift from God 
through Jesus Christ. In the first danger- 
ous illness I had after I was grownup I was 
forced to keep my bed for a week or more. 
While I did so I was not aware how feeble 
I had become. But when I tried to get up 
and could not so much as put on my clothes 
without help I found out my own weakness. 
Just so it is with the sinner. So long as he 
is sick unto death, so long as he lies dead 
and almost buried in his sins, so long does 
he continue in ignorance of his true state. 
He dreams in his heart, “‘ There is not much 
the matter with me; I shall easily get well, 
and have little need of a physician.” Thus 
he dreams, till God sends something to rouse 
him from his deadly slumber. Some great 
disappointment teaches him the vanity of all 
eatthly plans, or some affliction pierces and 
startles him. The man opens his eyes, and 
sees the wrath of God hanging like a drawn 
sword over him. In his fright he perhaps 
tries to get up. Get up! He can no more 
get up, and quit his evil habits, than I could 
get up from my sick-bed after my illness. 
Back he falls, after finding out his own weak- 
ness, which before he had no suspicion of ; 
and there he lies, in the wickedness which 
he is now conscious and afraid of, but which 
he feels he has not strength to forsake. 
Meanwhile the wrath of God is still hanging 
over his head, and seems to be drawing 
nearer every moment. 


[ May 24.| 
To a sinner in this state of conscious guilt 
and feebleness the Gospel is indeed a bless- 


ing. For what does it show him? It shows 
him Jesus Christ stepping between to shield 
him from the wrath of God, and receiving the 
blow into his own heart, and when, in his as- 
tonishment at so unlooked for a deliverance, 
he cries to his unknown Savior, ‘“ Who 
art thou, thus to take on thyself the pun- 
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ishment which I have so richly deserved ?” 
how must his heart beat on hearing this 
affectionate rebuke: ‘I am Jesus, whom 
thou hast persecuted all thy life long. Thou 
wast enrolled among my servants in thine 
infancy, and didst receive my mark, the sign 
of the cross, on thy forehead. But when 
thou grewest up, thou desertedst me. Thou 
hast broken my laws; thou hast neglected 
me ; thou hast set thy heart on the things 
which I have forbidden. Thou hast robbed 
my heavenly Father and me of the honor 
and love which thou owedst us. Instead of 
serving God and me thou hast been serving 
sin and Satan. For all these offenses of thine 
my only revenge is dying to save thee. I 
have died that thou and every other sinner 
who will only hearken and turn to me may 
live. Take thy life, which I have bought so 
dearly. Arise; renounce thy sins; betake 


thyself to repentance and holiness, and live.” 
Such is the language which Jesus Christ in 
his Gospel speaks to the awakened sinner. 
And would not words thus touching go 
straight to the heart of a man who finds 


himself in the state I have been describing? 
To your hearts, it may be, they do not go. 
Why? Because you are still asleep; be- 
cause you have not yet begun to try to do 
the will of God; hence your sinfulness and 
weakness are still unknown to you. But 
put yourselves in the place of the man I have 
been speaking of; picture to yourselves the 
wrath of God ready to fall on you for your 
misdeeds. I need not tell you that there it is, 
hanging over every sinner, whether he sees it 
or no, and that “‘ on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder.” (Mat. xxi., 44.) 
Suppose then that your eyes were opened 
and that you saw it there over your heads, 
would not the offer of pardon for Christ’s 
sake at once become the very best news I 
could bring you? Would not the great truth 
that Christ died for us come home to your 
heart and soul with quite another force if 
you could behold him receiving the blow in 
your place and drawing off the lightning on 
his own head? Would not this make you 
feel the meaning of those blessed words, 
Christ has died for me? Surely these things 
must needs move you, were you to see them. 
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But the conscience of the awakened sinner 
does not see them ; therefore they move and 
shake him to the bottom of his stony heart. 
The Scripture says, ‘“ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink: for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head.” (Rom. xii., 20.) Thisis just the 
way in which our Savior tries to work upon 
the sinner. As soon as he has come to him- 
self so as to be awake to his own danger 
Christ appears to him and shows him his 
hands and his sideand says to him, “ I have 
paid all.” Does not this heap coals of fire 
on the sinner’s head? Does not this bow 
him down to the very dust in shame and 
sorrow, that he should have been so ungrate- 
ful and rebellious against his best friend and 
only Savior! Does not this open his eyes 
also to see the hatefulness of sin? Before, 
he had thought but lightly of it. Now, how- 
ever, the guilt of sin stares him in the face. 
Turn where he will he sees it ever before 
him, written in the blood of the Son of God. 
Such is the manner in which the first great 
doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine of the 
atonement by the sacrifice and death of 
Christ, works on the heart and soul of the 
sinner, when he begins to feel an earnest 
wish to do the will of God. And can he, 
after thus feeling the power of the doctrine 
—can he doubt whether it comes from 
God? He carries the proof that it does so 
within him, in his grateful sense of God’s 
goodness and in his longing thus kindled 
in his heart to lead a more godly life. 


[May 31.) 

But how is this longing to be satisfied ? 
In my illness, as soon as I found out my 
weakness, I began wishing that I was a 
little stronger. But my wishes did not 
make me stronger; and when I first tried 
to walk across the room, in spite of all my 
wishes I should have fallen if I had not 
had a friendly arm to hold me up. So is it 
with the sinner. Christ has saved him from 
punishment, and in so doing has supplied 
the first and most grievous of his wants. 
But he has still another very great and very 
pressing want. He wants the strength to 
lift him up from his evil habits to a life of 
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holiness and obedience. He cannot lift 
himself up; and Christ as yet has not done 
this for him. He has said to him, “ Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” but he has not yet 
completed the work of mercy; he has not 
yet said to him, “Arise and walk.” It is 
here, in this hour of conscious feebleness, 
when the spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak, that the other great doctrine of our 
faith steps in; I mean the help of the 
Holy Ghost. The man begins to see that 
he has a new strength put into him, in ad- 
dition to his own, and far beyond it. He 
finds that he can do to-day what he was un- 
able to do yesterday. At first perhaps this 
may puff him up somewhat; and, as a 
sick man on gaining a little strength is apt 
to fancy he will be quite well in a few 
days, so the sinner when he has been en- 
abled to withstand a temptation or two may 
perhaps fancy that he is already become a 
master in holiness. But he is soon cured 
of this mistake. The Spirit of God with- 
draws and leaves him to himself, and ail 
his former weakness comes back upon him. 
Then in his distress does he call upon the 
Lord, and cry to his God; and the Spirit 
of God returns to him, and again takes him 
by the hand, and lifts him up, and enables 
him to walk safely. This goes on time 
after time, until his experience at length 
convinces him that so long as he trusts 
wholly to God he is borne up along the 
path of righteousness, but that the moment 
he tries to walk by his own strength his feet 
slip under him and he falls. Thus we have 
the other great doctrine of Christianity 
brought home to a man’s heart, by his striv- 
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ing to do the will of God. He can now say 
of the promise of the Holy Spirit, as he be- 
fore said of forgiveness by the blood of 
Christ, “I know that the doctrine comes 
from God.” 

Now can you think it possible, my breth- 
ren, when a person has been thus thoroughly 
convinced by his own experience of the 
truth of these two great doctrines, that any 
arguments of the most subtle man in the 
world should shake his faith in them? It 
cannot be. A mere nominal Christian in- 
deed may easily have his belief in these doc- 
trines shaken, if not overthrown; because 
to him they are only words, to which he at- 
taches no living meaning. But once make 
a man feel the power of the doctrines—let 
him have been healed by the balm of 
Christ’s blood, let him have leant his frail 
resolutions on the arm of the Holy Spirit,— 
what can shake his faith in them then? He 
has the witness of their truth in himself. 
Hence all the arguments in the world can no 
more make his faith in them waver than the 
arguments of a blind man, however hard to 
shake off, would persuade you that you do 
not see. This is what our Savior calls 
knowing the doctrine. It is the true way 
of knowing religious truth; and whereas St. 
Paul says of the vain-glorious knowledge 
and false philosophy of the Corinthians that 
it shall vanish away, the knowledge I am 
speaking of—the humble, practical heart- 
knowledge of the great things which the 
Son and Spirit of God have done and are 
still doing for our souls—this knowledge 
shall never fail, but shall go on increasing 
forever.—Augustus W. Hare. 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
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HITCHCOCK, JR., M.D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


T is undoubtedly the physical life and 
the physical health of a nation that 


give to it its strength and stability, and, 

as undoubtedly, when that physical health 
is weakened the nation must suffer. 

Persia ruled the world for a time, but 


went down in physical decay, so that one 
scarcely expects to find Persia on the map. 
Greece and Rome flourished in wonderful 
strength and beauty, but finally through wor- 
ship of the sensual and the moral damnation 
of the ¢epidaria' and the arena they lost their 
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power. Spain ruled the seas, but came to 
her present lessened position among the na- 
tions because of a failure of physical strength. 
The French, who prior to the Franco-Prus- 
sian War had neglected physical training, 
lived on their nerves and died in the trenches 
before Paris, while the more rugged Ger- 
mans, under the inspiration of old “ Father 
Jahn,’”? marched into the French capital. 
Had the southern soldiers of our country 
been possessed of more physical stamina, 
had they been inured to the harder work of 
the troops from the North, the result of the 
war would certainly have been delayed. 
Our United States occupies a peculiar po- 
sition among the nations, because we are 
not of one kind of people. In the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula the people are Scandina- 
vians, and always have been. In Russia the 
‘ people are always Russians, and the Chinese 
are always Chinamen. In Holland by far the 
preponderance of the people is Dutch. Each 
nationality has distinctive racial peculiarities. 
The cogresponding classification may be 
made for most civilized nations, but when 


we speak of the United States we must ad- 
mit that there is no distinctive or even largely 
predominant nationality. Several nations 
colonized America, and all nations are send- 
ing us emigrants, so that the make-up of the 


United States is from noone nation. Thus 
far the Chinese and Japanese have entered 
into our composite nationality but little. A 
few years ago no Chinaman, living or dead, 
remained long in this country. His object 
was to come here and lay away a few hun- 
dred dollars and then return to China. But 
things are slowly changing, and the Mon- 
golian is now marrying and settling down 
among us. Great Britain has always sent us 
most of our emigrants, chiefly from Ireland, 
and as a rule this emigrant class are not 
those most desirable as citizens or individ- 
uals. They do not come from the most in- 
telligent and favored class, nor do they make 
the best citizens. “ Little Italy,” in New 
York City, shows what emigration from Italy 
is bringing to us. The Huns on all our great 
construction works simply demonstrate the 
kind of aliens that are populating the country. 

But the United States has a still greater 
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evil to face among its people. The Civil 
War left us with an enormous negro popula- 
tion, ignorant and shiftless. There had been 
generations of time when the education of 
the negroes of the South was considered un- 
desirable—when they themselves were not 
able to see the advantages of education. The 
real disaster of the war is not to be found on 
the battlefields nor in the graveyards north 
or south, nor in the homes destroyed, nor in 
the national debt incurred, but in the admix- 
ture of negro and white blood which has re- 
sulted. The pure-blooded negro is slowly 
disappearing and in his place is growing up 
a generation of mulattoes. This all may be 
for the advantage of the negro, but it cer- 
tainly is not for the advantage of the white 
man. No, nor on second thought can it be 
for the real good of either people. As a 
purely physical being, the negro does not be- 
long in our northern climate. He was reared 
under tropical skies and is constitutionally 
unadapted to meet the rigors of our colder 
climate. Life insurance companies, having 
placed a commercial value on every man’s 
life, long ago realized this, and some of them 
will not take a risk on an individual having 
negro blood in his veins, while the balance 
of the companies only accept them as risks 
at arate of insurance which is practically 
prohibitive. More is to be feared on the 
physical side of our question, from the inter- 
mingling of the negro and white races, than 
from any one social factor confronting our 
people. 

Go into English schools and universities 
and you find chiefly sons of old English 
families. In our schools and colleges you 
find students from families of all nationalities. 
Whether this admixture of races and peoples 
will result in good, some generations hence, 
is a fair matter for speculation, but certain 
it is that from a purely physical standpoint 
it is very difficult to-day to arrive at an esti- 
mate of our people. 

There are two most undesirable things 
that belong to the physical side of our nation, 
and one is very largely dependent upon 
the other if not the outgrowth of it. These 
are the disease called neurasthenia, better 
understood if we call it tired-out-nerves, and 
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the other the serious defects of vision which 
we all recognize—indeed the occulists (and 
they are not responsible for it) are fast trans- 
forming us into a spectacled nation. 

The rush and bustle of this American life 
is too much for us. We live too fast, eat, 
sleep, and die too fast. Our civilization 
makes us live fast. ‘ We are a quick-fortune- 
making people. Wall Street has shown us 
how fortunes can be made in a day and lost 
inaday. To acquire the one and avoid the 
other has made many men of forty assume 
the appearance of men of eighty. It is safe 
to say that Wall Street andthe peculiar kind 
of fever generated in similar localities afford 
one of the most serious menaces to the peo- 
ple of this country—and I do not except 
social vices and the evils of liquor. 

It is difficult to arrive at the measure of 
such a people. A satisfactory measure can- 
not be made in this or in the next generation. 
In some parts of the country, as perhaps 
Maine, which has been long settled and 
where the changes are few, a fair idea of its 
people might be arrived at. Boston has af- 
forded in its conservative life an excellent 
opportunity for Professor Bowditch to study 
the growth of its children, and New Orleans 
offers a fair field for the study of its Creoles. 

In spite of “ Brother Jonathan,” who ap- 
pears in the weekly papers, it is impossible 
to discover as yet the typical American, nor 
shall we find him until the tide of emigra- 
tion ceases—in other words, until our west- 
ern prairies are tilled, the northern forests 
changed to grain fields, and the country set- 
tled. Then from the amalgation of differ- 
ent kinds and races we may hope, in gen- 
erations to come, to discover the American. 

And yet every college gymnasium in the 
country, every Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, is at work measuring and testing its 
members, and the results of these measure- 
ments and tests will return to us much of 
value. From them we shall learn what we 
have of physical value in certain classes of 
our population. True they come from se- 
lected classes and do not by any means cover 
the whole ground, and yet they are most im- 
portant to the student of anthropology. Our 
police records, too, are becoming of more 
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value in that from them we learn more of the 
physical make-up of the criminal class. In 
many of our large cities, pursuant to a plan 
adopted in France and Belgium and other 
continental countries, exact measurements 
as well as photographs of all criminals are 
made. While thisis done largely as a means 
of identifying later, still it is giving to us 
certain physieal characteristics which can 
almost be called constants of the criminal 
class. 

One class of American citizens—if they 
be citizens—has received far too little atten- 
tion from anthropometry,’ because they are 
a distinct people, and because through bad 
whisky, bad enforcement of bad laws, and a 
not unnatural objection to the adoption of 
the laws of their conquerors they are cer- 
tainly passing away. Reference is made to 
the Indian tribes on our western and north- 
western borders. Here we have a distinct 
race of people, who, through intermarriage 
with worthless whites, and other causes which 
always obtain when a savage race is sud- 
denly confronted with civilization, are losing 
their racial peculiarities, and, as with the ne- 
groes of the South, are slowly bleaching from 
copper to yellow, giving us the half-breeds 
of our plains. Again a case where neither 
the people nor the country is the gainer. 

We have a greater problem to solve than 
any country has ever had before. Countries 
have been invaded by foreigners who have 
brought about changes in customs and laws, 
but almost always these changes have come 
about through one race and one kind of peo- 
ple. In the United States since the time of 
its settlement the case has been different. 
Spain, England, France, and Holland settled 
the country, and following them have come 
people from every land under the sun, and 
they have come not as visitors but as citi- 
zens. The problem is to amalgamate these 
peoples into one nation. When this can be 
done, when the tide of immigration has 
ceased and our millions of acres of now 
waste land are occupied and tilled and the 
people have a common love for a common 
country, then, a few generations after, and 
not till then, will it be revealed what is the 
actual physical state of our countrymen. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN GENNINGS. 


T seems to me that not the least remark- 
I able feature of Mr. Gladstone’s remark- 
able life is this: that he has never once 
crossed the Atlantic. He has always been 
a warm friend and admirer of the United 
States, and in the long period of sixty 
years during which he has occupied a promi- 
nent position in public aiiairs in England he 
has paid frequent tribute to the great quali- 
ties of its people and its rulers. But, in- 
variably, he has resisted alike the private 
solicitations of friends and the more formal 
requests of public and semi-public bodies to 
pay a visit to that country the splendid prog- 
ress of which he has long watched with a 
kindly, if occasionally discriminating, eye. 
The terrors of the Atlantic passage could 
scarcely have had any influence in keeping 
Mr. Gladstone away from the country which 
has always been ready and anxious to do 
him honor, for he is a good sailor and has 
taken long voyages on other seas. I can only 
suppose that the great statesman has never 
found time for the undertaking. For more 
than half a century he has been undoubtedly 
the busiest man in Europe, and no public 
man of whom I have heard has worked with 
less rest in the shape of set holidays. I 
have not the slightest doubt that if he could 
have found time in his early manhood or in 
his middle age he would have delighted to 
visit the young giant among the nations, 
and to have investigated on the spot the 
causes which had enabled it to grow so 
quickly into lusty manhood without losing 
height, or size, or thew, or muscle by reason 
of its phenomenally hasty maturity. But 
those were Mr. Gladstone’s busiest days, 
and lengthened absence from England at a 
distance too great for the daily queen’s 
messengers, cabinet despatches, and party 
managers’ reports to reach him was for all 
practical purposes out of the question. 
Later on, he was still busy, and though ad- 
vancing years sat very lightly upon “the 


Grand Old Man” there were added to his 
public and private occupations and_ obliga- 
tions considerations of the physical fatigue 
involved in a journey of thousands of miles 
and the excitement attendant upon what 
would have been, without doubt, a triumphal 
progress through the length and breadth of 
the United States. 

Yet, despite all these manifest disadvan- 
tages, it was during this latter period of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life that the two most determined 
attempts were made to induce him to cross 
the Atlantic. ‘The first must be fresh in the 
minds of many CHAUTAUQUAN readers, for it 
was made only a year ago last autumn. A 
committee comprising many notable Ameri- 
can citizens was formed, the aid of the press 
was invoked and given with an amount of 
enthusiasm which really lacked discretion, 
signatures were obtained to a document 
which was practically a humble petition to 
the great English statesman to visit America, 
and this was forwarded to Mr. Gladstone, 
after a vast amount of preliminary “ boom- 
ing” of the endeavor. The very elaboration 
of the movement foredoomed it to failure, 
irrespective of the initial improbability of 
success, seeing that Mr. Gladstone was at 
the time rather more than half blind, having 
just undergone an operation for cataract 
and being at the moment in a condition as 
nearly approaching despondency as it would 
be possible for a man of such perennial 
cheerfulness to be. However, the attempt 
was made, and with the result that might have 
been anticipated under the circumstances. 
There was really no need for Mr. Gladstone 
to give much thought to the matter for it 
was obviously out of the question for him to 
embark in the suggested enterprise. But 
after a brief interval, dictated no doubt by 
his old-fashioned ideas of courtesy, he sent 
this reply to the committee of gentlemen 
having the affair in charge—the “ American 
Invitation Committee,” as he termed it: 











“DOoL.iis HILL, 
“ Lonpon, N. W., July 30, 1894. 
“ GENTLEMEN: 

“Tam alike impressed with the gratifying nature 
of the invitation you have been good enough to ad- 
dress to me and with the form, alike flattering and 
considerate, in which it has been conveyed. 

“ Whilesensible of the strong reasons which make 
a visit to your great country an object of just and 
warm desire, I had for some time felt that my ad- 
vancing years placed an obstacle in its way such as 
I could hardly hope to surmount. Undoubtedly 
your letter supplied the strongest motives for an 
attempt to brave the impossible. But I regret to 
say it reaches me at a time when, were I much 
younger, it could not be open to me to consider this 
question. The surgical treatment of my eye for 
cataract which began recently with the usual opera- 
tion will not be concluded for nearly two months, 
and until that treatment shall have reached its con- 
clusion (about that time as I hope) I am not able 
to look with confidence to a date for the restoration 
of practical and useful vision. Under these circum- 
stances, however sanguine as to the eventful issue, I 
feel that I am incapacitated from the contraction of 
prospective engagements, and I am sure that you 
and the many distinguished gentlemen who have 
joined you will feel with me that this is the only 
reply which I can make to your proposal. I beg 
you to accept and to convey to them the assurances 
of my grateful thanks and of my unalterable interest 
in your country. 

“ Believe me, 
“ Most faithfully yours, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 

Nearly nine years previously, through the 
mediumship of the present writer, an at- 
tempt to bring Mr. Gladstone to America 
was made which nearly attained success. 
The moment appeared to be opportune. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had done more for Ire- 
land than all the English statesmen who 
had preceded him, had after much anxious 
thought arrived at the conclusion that even 
his great and daring measures of reform 
were mere palliatives and that the only 
permanent settlement of the vexed and 
ever-present Irish question was to be found 
in home rule. He had satisfied himself 
that the enervated body politic in Ireland 
could be restored to health and vigor only 
by the tonic of self-government. His con- 


version had been announced to the world 
and the pervert had been overwhelmed 
with reproaches from his friends and as- 
sailed with the grossest abuse, as a traitor, 
He was tempo- 


by his political enemies. 
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rarily in opposition. The country was in 
the throes of an agitation which for bitter- 
ness had not been equaled since the stu- 
pendous reform struggle of 1832. But, 
though he was out of office, the Tory gov- 
ernment was weak and tottering to its fall, 
and the return of the Liberals to power was 
only a question of months. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, saw with prophetic eye the vast 
difficulties before him, and he could not but 
have known how vital to the ultimate tri- 
umph of home rule would be the sympathy 
and support of the people of the United 
States, especially if, as seemed probable, 
the struggle was destined to be prolonged. 
It was at this moment, apparently so pro- 
pitious, that the United Press of New York 
commissioned its European ally, Zhe Cen- 
tral News of London, to approach Mr. Glad- 
stone with a view to induce him to spare a 
few weeks of time to visit America, primarily 
in the interest of that cause of “justice to 
Ireland’”’’ which was then absorbing his 
thoughts to the exclusion of every other 
subject. The matter was quietly brought 
within the knowledge of Mr. Gladstone, and 
it was learned that its reception had been 
friendly. Thus privily encouraged the pro- 
moters of the scheme submitted it in the 
form of an invitation to pay to the United 
States a visit of limited scope in respect to 
the time to be occupied and the ground to 
be covered. I am in a position to state 
that Mr. Gladstone gave the proposal his 
most earnest consideration, with every dis- 
position to accept it should it appear to be 
possible; but after ten days he sent the fol- 
lowing reply: 
“HAWARDEN CASTLE, 
“ CHESTER, Jan. 4, ’86. 

“ DEAR SIR: 

“I could not regard such an invitation as you 
transmitted to me on the 23d otherwise than as an 
incident requiring my best consideration, for the 
chance that reflection might open to me some way 
of compliance. 

“TI am sorry, however, to report that I have not 
been able to arrive at this result. My physical 
strength is not such as would permit me to under- 
take a voyage to America; and the imperative de- 
mands on my time and thought, in connection with 
the present state of public affairs, allow of no inter- 
mission of attention. 

“The invitation itself, however, constitutes a new 
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tie of feeling with America, and I shall ever remem- 
ber it with thankful acknowledgment; while the 
knowledge that so many friendly eyes are watching 
the course of events in this country with reference 
to Ireland will be a new incentive to the perform- 
ance of patriotic and philanthropic duty. I remain, 
dear sir, “Your faithful servant, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE. 


“ John Gennings, Esq.” 

The cordial tone which marks the fore- 
going epistles has characterized all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s spoken and written references to the 
United States. But this article has concern 
only with some of his public speeches which 
are not so readily accessible to the general 
reader because they are for the most part 
hidden away in the dry tomes of “ Hansard.” 

The first speech of which there is record 
in the official parliamentary chronicle was 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons on the 30th of March, 1838, when 
he was twenty-nine years of age. It wasa 


long speech, and it may shock some of his 
right honorable admirers to know that it was 
‘devoted to an eloquent protest against un- 
due haste in emancipating the slaves in the 


British West Indies. During the fifty-seven 
years that have elapsed since then the world 
has learnt much, and among other lessons 
which have been taken well to heart is the 
one that slavery is wrong morally and un- 
wise even from a merely economic and busi- 
ness point of view. But in 1838 these ex- 
alted principles had not taken thorough hold 
upon the people of this country, while in 
the United States more than a generation 
was to pass before they found acceptance in 
the minds and consciences of the majority. 
It would be absurd therefore to criticise Mr. 
Gladstone severely for holding opinions in 
common with the best and wisest men of 
his time. But he never advocated slavery 
itself, as has been falsely stated ; his speech 
was not a defense of slavery but a plea 
against the gathering of unripe fruit. ‘“ Have 
you,” he said, “ who are so exasperated with 
the West Indian apprenticeship system that 
you will not wait two years for its natural ex- 
piration—have you inquired what responsi- 
bility lies upon every one of you at the mo- 
ment that I speak with reference to the 
cultivation of cotton in America? In that 
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country there are nearly three millions of 
slaves. You hear not from that country of 
the abolition—not even of the mitigation— 
of slavery. You consumed forty-five mil- 
lions of pounds pf cotton in 1837 which pro- 
ceeded from free labor, and three hundred 
and eighteen millions of pounds which pro- 
ceeded from slave labor. And this while 
the vast regions of India afford the means 
of obtaining at a cheaper rate, and by a slight 
original outlay to facilitate transport, all that 
you can require.” 

No! the English people had not realized 
their responsibility.in this matter, nor did 
they do so for many a long day; for more 
than twenty years they went on complai- 
santly using the cotton produced by slave la- 
bor in America, and when the people of Lan- 
cashire had to choose between temporary 
suspension of trade, while the North fulfilled 
its ordained mission of removing the reproach 
of slavery from the United States, and the 
continuance of cheap, slave-produced cotton, 
they clamorously cried out for the latter ; and 
England was within an ace of throwing the 
vast weight of her influence, followed by ac- 
tive assistance, upon the side of the South. 

In 1856 we find Mr. Gladstone, with that 
moral courage which is one of his great qual- 
ities, deliberately taking the side of a foreign 
country against his own, and at a time when 
popular passions were so fiercely roused upon 
the question at issue that had he been a 
political trimmer, a sitter on the fence, he 
might well have followed the example of 
many other public men and have prudently 
remained silent. The subject was a burning 
one—the illegal enlistment of American citi- 
zens for service in the British Army with the 
direct connivance of the British minister in 
Washington and the British consuls in sev- 
eral cities. . 

On the 30th of june, 1856, a resolution was 
moved censuring the government of the day 
for its conduct in this matter, and in the de- 
bate which followed Mr. Gladstone made a 
telling speech. He declared that “ the two 
cardinal points of importance that we ought 
to keep in view in the discussion of this 
question are, peace and a thoroughly cordial 
understanding with America for one, and the 
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honor and fame of England for the other,” 
and he maintained that neither object had 
been attained. The British government had 
practiced concealment and had deluded and 
misled the American government, while the 
British minister had broken his solemn 
promises. History has justified Mr. Glad- 
stone in this as in so many other questions 
in which he was in advance of his time. 

But only six years later, at the end of 
1862, Mr. Gladstone, again in connection 
with an American subject, made the greatest 
and most conspicuous political mistake of his 
life. He was then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the cabinet of Earl Russell, of 
which, in fact, he was the most influential 
and popular member. His chief, replying 
to a formal application by Mr. Mason, the 
special envoy to Europe of the South, for 
recognition of the Confederate States as a 
separate and independent nation, had writ- 
ten: 

“In order to be entitled to a place among the in- 
dependent nations of the earth a state ought not 
only to have strength and resources for a time but 
afford promise of stability and permanence. Should 
the Confederate States of America win that place 
among the nations it might be right for other na- 
tions justly to acknowledge an independence achieved 
by victory and maintained by a successful resistance 
to all attempts to overthrowit. That time however 
has not in the judgment of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment arrived. Her Majesty’s government therefore 
can only hope that a peaceful termination of the 
present bloody and destructive contest may not be 
far distant.” 

This was the deliberate decision of the Brit- 
ish government, not of a section of it, and it 
must have quite blasted the hopes of the 
South of that recognition which, had it been 
accorded, might very well have changed the 
whole course of the history of the United 
States. What then must have been the joy 
of every friend of the South when, only a few 
short weeks after Earl Russell’s pronounce- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone in the course of a pub- 
lic speech at Newcastle delivered that famous 
and historical declaration that Jefferson 
Davis had “succeeded in making a nation ” 
of the Southern States. The whole country 
was convulsed and party passions broke 
loose and raged round Mr. Gladstone, who 
found it necessary to explain his monstrous 
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indiscretion. “ My remarks,” he explained in 
a published letter, ‘“ were no more than an 
expression, in rather more pointed terms, of 
an opinion which I had long ago stated in 
public that the effort of the Northern States 
to subjugate the Southern States is hopeless 
by reason of the effective resistance of the 
latter.” 

It was not long before Mr. Gladstone be- 
gan to realize the true meaning of the gigantic 
struggle then in progress, and in August, 
1867, he made this full and frank confession 
of error: 

“T must confess that I was wrong; that I took 
too much upon myself in expressing such an opinion. 
Yet the motive was not bad. My sympathies were 
then—where they had long before been, where they 
are now—with the whole American people. 

“I, probably like many Europeans, did not under- 
stand the nature and working of the American 
Union. I had imbibed, conscientiously if erroneously, 
the opinion that twenty or twenty-four millions of 
the North would be happier and would be stronger 
(of course assuming that they would hold together) 
without the South than with it, and also that the 
negroes would be much nearer emancipation under 
a southern government than under the old system 
of the Union, which had not at that date (August, 
1862,) been abandoned, and it always appeared to me 
to place the whole power of the North at the com- 
mand of the slave-holding interests of the South. 
As far as regards the special or separate interest of 
England in the matter I, differing from many oth- 
ers, had always contended that it was best for our in- 
terest that the Union should be kept entire.” 


From that time Mr. Gladstone accustomed 
himself to speak of America with rather more 
reserve, particularly during the troubled pe- 
riod which preceded the conclusion of the 
treaty of Washington by which the A/abama 
claims were referred to arbitration. That 
happy consummation was not attained with- 
out much labor and infinite patience and 
the display of a large amount of that moral 
courage which, as I have said, Mr. Gladstone 
possesses in abundant measure. His diffi- 
culties were greatly increased by the action 
of the Tory opposition led by Mr. Disraeli, 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield. ‘This able 
but unscrupulous statesman did not hesitate 
to make party capital out of the inflamed pas- 
sions of the populace and the more creditable 
but none the less unwise patriotism of Eng- 
lishmen irritated by the firmness and cour- 
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age displayed by the United States before 
and during the negotiations. Disraeli in 
May, 1872, twitted Mr. Gladstone with the 
mildness with which the British case had 
been prepared, to which Gladstone replied 
truly enough that it was the duty of minis- 
ters to state their case in the mildest terms 
possible consistent with an appreciation of 
the momentous importance of the question. 
The Tories had ingeniously created the im- 
pression in the country that the United 
States government in suggesting that Eng- 
land should pay for the indirect damages 
arising out of the ravages on the Alabama 
had put forward seriously, and with set in- 
tent to maintain, claims so extreme and ex- 
aggerated that it would be preferable to put 
them to the rude test of war rather than to 
that of peaceful arbitration, and Disraeli did 
not hesitate to say the same thing in effect 
from his place in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone has never lacked patriotism, 
but his is patriotism which has stood and 
will stand the test of time, as in the case un- 
der review. ‘It amounts almost to an inter- 
pretation of insanity,” he said in reply to the 
Tory taunts, “to suppose that any negotia- 
tors can intend to admit that, in a peaceful 
arbitration, claims of such an unmeasured 
character as the right honorable gentleman 
has partially described, such as I have for a 
moment glanced at, and such as it is really 
impossible to suppose the American govern- 
ment intends; these would be claims tran- 
scending every limit hitherto known or heard 
of—claims which not even the last extremity 
of war and the lowest depths of misfortune 
would force a people with a spark of spirit 
—with the hundredth part of the traditions or 
courage of the people of this country—to sub- 
mit to at the point of death. We rely onthe 
friendly disposition which prevails between 
the two peoples for an amicable settlement, 
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but in no circumstances will the govern- 
ment allow themselves to swerve from 
their sacred and paramount duty to their 
country.” 

No American will in these days deny that 
Mr. Gladstone was right in taking this firm 
and dignified stand against the payment of 
‘indirect damages,” and as a matter of fact 
we know that such a claim was never seriously 
intended to be pressed by the United States 
government. All’s well that ends well. 
The world has indorsed the wisdom and hu- 
manity of those British-American statesmen 
who by referring a bitter international dis- 
pute to arbitration saved two great nations 
from a long, sanguinary, and disastrous war. 
The initial credit for proposing that peace- 
ful method is due to the Earl of Derby, but 
the full merit of defending it and carrying 
it into practical effect will forever belong to 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

Of late years Mr. Gladstone has written 
more than he has spoken of the United 
States. Many shrewd and kindly observa- 
tions of its people and institutions, many 
encouraging and eloquent predictions as to 
its future, lie buried in British and American 
newspapers and magazines, whence one of 
these days they will be disinterred by his- 
torians. This paper is not intended to be a 
contribution to history, but merely a small 
endeavor by a humble admirer of the United 
States to bring home to the minds and hearts 
of the American people that they have no 
more earnest well-wisher, no friend more 
sincere, no critic more kindly than the aged 
British statesman who up till the very evening 
of life has championed right against might 
and who, as the night itself is falling gently 
and benignantly upon him, is found lifting 
up his resonant and still powerful voice in 
behalf of misgoverned Ireland and oppressed 
Armenia. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“ OU said just now that a new star 
appeared in the midst of the neb- 
ula of Andromeda,” said Marion 

Cleveland. “I wish you would tell us more 

about these new stars, and what makes them 

blaze out suddenly and then disappear.” 

“‘There are cases where stars have sud- 
denly made their appearance in the heav- 
ens,” replied the professor, “or stars which 
have long been known to astronomers have 
altogether disappeared from view, so that 
their place knows them no more. It is pos- 
sible that they may still give out some de- 
gree of light and heat, but the most power- 
ful telescope fails to afford any sign of their 
existence, so that so far as our knowledge 
of them is concerned these stars must be 
regarded as extinguished suns. It is at 
least certain that they have lost so large a 
proportion of the light and heat they once 
possessed that the change must seriously 
have affected the condition of beings liv- 
ing in the planets which circle around these 
once brilliant orbs. Imagine what would 
happen if our sun lost.its light and heat un- 
til it gave less than a third of its usual sup- 
ply. In a very short time scarcely any 
form of life would remain upon the earth. 
In the constellation of Argo is a star which 
from the fourth magnitude increased in 
brightness until it resembled a star of the 
second magnitude, diminished again to the 
fourth magnitude, and at different periods 
has thus increased and diminished again in 
brightness. It can now only just be seen 
on the darkest and clearest nights. 

“These stars are called temporary stars, 
and there are records of about twenty ex- 
amples. In November, 1572, Tycho Brahe 
saw a very bright new star in Cassiopeia 
which grew in luster until it almost rivaled 
Venus, and after gradually fading during a 
period of seventeen months finally disap- 
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peared from view. ‘ As it decreased in size,’ 
says one authority, ‘it varied in color: at 
first its light was white and extremely bright ; 
it then became yellowish; afterwards of a 
ruddy color like Mars, and finished with a 
pale, livid white resembling the color of Sat- 
urn,’ This star is associated by some 
writers with the star of Bethiehem. With 
a large telescope it can still be seen smol- 
dering, as it were, in the heavens, and 
according to a beautiful legend it may again 
make its appearance, to announce the second 
coming of Christ. From observations made 
with regard to it, it is a variable star with a 
period of about three hundred thirty-one 
days eight hours, and when brightest is a 
star of the second magnitude. 

“In 1604 a new star made its appearance 
in the constellation Ophiuchus, or the Ser- 
pent Bearer. Kepler tells us that ‘it was 
every moment changing into some of the 
colors of the rainbow, as yellow, orange, pur- 
ple, and red, though it was generally white 
when it was at some distance from the va- 
pors of the horizon.’ In fact, these changes 
of color must not be regarded as indicating 
aught but the star’s superior brightness. 
Every very bright star, when close to the 
horizon, shows these colors, and so much 
the more distinctly as the star is the brighter. 
Thus Homer speaks of Sirius, which changes 
color near the horizon, resembling a glisten- 
ing diamond, as the ‘star of autumn,’ shin- 
ing most beautifully ‘ when laved of ocean’s 
wave’—that is, when close to the horizon. 
Tennyson sings of it, saying, 

“The fiery Sirius alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald.’ 

“‘New stars have also appeared in the 
constellations Cygnus, Scorpio, the North- 
ern Crown, and many others. Huggins in- 
ferred that these new stars were caused by 
large volumes of burning hydrogen. ‘As 
the liberal hydrogen gas became exhausted,’ 
he says, ‘the flame gradually abated, and, 
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with the subsequent cooling, the star’s sur- 
face became less vivid, and the star returned 
to its original condition.’ Meyer and Klein, 
the German physicists, advanced a different 
theory. Let me read you what is said of it: 

“*TThey suggest} that the sudden blazing out of 
the star was occasioned by the violent precipitation 
of some mighty mass, perhaps a planet, upon the 
globe of that remote sun, by which the momentum 
of the falling mass would be changed into light and 
heat. It might even be supposed, they urged, that 
these stars by their swift motion may have come in 
contact with one of the star-clouds, or nebulz, which 
exist in large numbers in the realms of space. Such 
a collision would necessarily set the star in a blaze 
and occasion the most vehement burning of its hy- 
drogen.’ ” * 

“Is the new star Nova Carinae, which 
was discovered in the southern hemisphere 
a short time ago, one of the stars you have 
just been describing?” asked Marion Cleve- 
land. 

“No, Miss Cleveland,” replied the pro- 
fessor, “‘that was indeed a ‘new’ star, and 
is the fifteenth which has been discovered in 
two thousand years. It was discovered in 


the same way as the new star in Norma in 
1893, and by the same observer, Mrs. M. 


Fleming, of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory. She made the discovery by means of 
photographic plates of the heavens, which 
had been taken at the Arequipa Station, in 
the southern hemisphere. About two thou- 
sand photographs are taken every year, and 
the plates are shipped to Cambridge, where 
they are examined by Professor Pickering 
and Mrs. Fleming. She has about ten 
women assistants to help her with the work, 
and they occupy a small brick building in 
the rear of the library, where already tons 
of plates are stored. The plates come to 
Cambridge from Arequipa in boxes contain- 
ing one hundred. As soon as a box of 
plates arrives Mrs. Fleming carefully exam- 
ines them, and on one of these small plates, 
eight by ten inches in size, sprinkled over 
with thousands of star points, she perceived 
the new star. The Cambridge method is a 
most effective one, and the photographic 
plates used are of two kinds—spectrum and 
chart. The spectrum plate shows fewer 
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stars, and each spectrum is large enough to 
be easily made out and its peculiarities 
noted. One of the most remarkable things 
about this photographic method is that there 
appears to be no limit to the faintness of the 
stars that can be photographed with a good 
instrument. By increasing the time of ex- 
posure, smaller and smaller stars are con- 
stantly reached, and it is now possible to 
get distant photographs of stars that the 
eye cannot possibly see with the same tele- 
scope.” 

“T do not understand how they can photo- 
graph the stars,” said Caroline Sturgis, “ not 
only because the stars are so far away but 
because our earth is constantly moving. 
Do they use ordinary photographic plates?” 

“T will try to explain this to you,” said 
the professor, “for it is very necessary now- 
adays in studying astronomy to understand 
the rudiments of celestial photography. 
When we wish to photograph the heavens, 
Professor Holden tells us: 

“This is done by placing another lens in front of 
the large object glass, and thus turning the telescope 
into a gigantic photographic camera. The negative 
plate is placed in the focus and exposed as long as 
is necessary: for the moon and the brighter stars a 
few tenths of a second; for the very faint stars sev- 
eral hours. Any one who has a telescope anda 
camera can make interesting and valuable pictures. 
The camera must be firmly strapped to the telescope, 
some star selected and kept exactly in the middle 
of the field of the telescope, while the camera is en- 
gaged in registering all the stars which fall on the 
plate. It will be necessary to have a firm mounting, 
easy motions to the telescope, and some fixed point 
in its field of view to put the guiding star on.’ * 

“ He also tells us that in the Lick Observa- 
tory telescope (and in fact in all large tele- 
scopes ) there is a powerful clock in the 
uppermost section of the iron pier of the 
telescope-mounting. If we start thjs clock 
going and attach it by merely turning a 
handle to the telescope, we can make it 
drive the whole tube slowly from east to 
west, from rising to setting. If, for instance, 
the telescope is pointed to the sun about sun- 
rise, and if the clock is kept wound up, the 
telescope will of itself follow the sun all day, 
and will point directly to it at sunset. And 
it will do this for any star, accurately. This 


* E.S. Holden, in The Youth's Companion, Oct. 11, 1894.— 
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js an enormous convenience in making visual 
observations, for it saves the observer the 
trouble of continually moving it from rising 
to setting. 

“When we come to photographing the stars, 
the clock is a still greater convenience. We 
wish each star to make a neat, round dot on 
the photographic plate, even if the exposure 
is quite long, several hours for instance. 
Hence it is absolutely essential to have the 
telescope and the photographic plate follow 
the star precisely during the whole exposure.” 

‘“‘T wonder what first suggested the idea 
of photographing the stars,’ said Marion 
Cleveland. 

“The history of celestial photography, 
-hat is, with regard to the stars,” replied the 
professor, “began with the appearance of 
the great comet in 1882. Says a certain 
writer : 


“*At the Cape of Good Hope observations were 
made under the direction of Dr Gill, who called in 
the services of a local artist, Mr. Allis of Mowbray. 
He was requested to take a photograph of the comet, 
and he consented todoso. With his camera strapped 
to the observatory equatorial, pictures of great merit 
were obtained, but their particular distinction lay in 
the multitude of stars begemming the background. 
The sight of them gave Dr. Gill the idea of mak- 
ing a general photographic survey of the heavens, 
and his proposal on June 4, 1886, of an international 
congress for the purpose of setting it on foot was 
received with acclamation and promptly acted upon. 
Fifty-six delegates of seventeen different nationali- 
ties met,in Paris, April 16, 1887, under the leader- 
ship of Admiral Mouchez, to discuss measures and 
organize action. They resolved upon the construc- 
tion of a photographic chart of the whole heavens, 
including stars of the fourteenth magnitude, to the 
surmised number of twenty millions, to be supple- 
mented by a catalogue framed from plates of com- 
paratively short exposure giving stars to the eleventh 
magnitude. These will probably amount to about 
one million and a quarter. The atlas embodying 
the collected data will consist of copies on glass of 
the original negatives. The task of getting the 
plates has been divided among eighteen observato- 
ries, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Paris, San Fernando, La 
Plata, the Vatican, Rio Janeiro, Algiers, Santiago, 
Helsingfors, Potsdam, Catania, Greenwich, Oxford, 
the Cape, Melbourne, Sydney, Tacubaya (Mexico). 
All these observatories are provided with perfectly 
similar instruments, consisting of a thirteen-inch 
photographic coupled with an eleven-inch visual re- 
fractor. 

“‘Admiral Mouchez died suddenly in 1892, and he 
has been replaced by M. Tisseraud, whose mathe- 
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matical eminence fits him for the work. Although 
not an astronomer by profession, Admiral Mouchez 
had been singularly successful in pushing forward 
the cause of the science he loved, while his genial 
and open nature won for him high personal regard.’ * 


“Miss Dorothea Klumpke is the direc- 
tress of the Bureau of Measurements at the 
Paris Observatory which is connected with 
this work. She is a young American girl 
who has won for herself recognition as one 
of the most learned astronomers and inde- 
fatigable observers in France. Eight years. 
ago she was received as a pupil at the ob- 
servatory. Since then a few other women 
have been allowed to join in the work car- 
ried on in that world-famed institution, but 
she was the first to whom the doors were 
opened and for a long time she was the only 
one.” 

“In naming the observatories which are 
engaged in the work of photographing the 
heavens you did not mention the United 
States,” said Marion, who was naturally in- 
terested in her own country and was anxious 
to know if it had not taken part in this great 
work. 

“‘ Professor Pickering is planning an inde- 
pendent work of the same kind,” replied 
the professor, somewhat amused at Marion’s 
patriotic enthusiasm. ‘“ ‘He uses an instru- 
ment which has a four-lens object glass of 
twenty-four inches diameter and eleven feet 
focus. It takes much larger plates and re- 
quires much shorter exposures than the 
Paris instrument or those used at the other 
observatories.’t In this way it will do the 
work much more rapidly. The instrument 
is erected at Arequipa, Peru.” 

“TI wish you would tell us something about 
Mrs. Fleming, whom you referred to just 
now,” said Marion—‘“the lady who exam- 
ines the photographic plates sent from Are- 
quipa under the direction of Professor Pick- 
ering.” 

“Mrs. Fleming,” replied the professor, 
‘‘is Scotch, but has been in the United States 
since 1881. She acquired her knowledge 
of astronomy in the Harvard Observatory, 
and the greater portion of her time is given 
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to the furtherance of the Draper Memorial 
work, 

“ And now, young ladies,” continued the 
professor, glancing at the clock, “I see that 
the hour is late, but before I dismiss the 
class I would like to say a few words of en- 
couragement, and to tell you how pleased I 
am at the interest you have shown in my in- 
formal talks on astronomy. But you must 
not expect me to do all the work; we must 
work together if we wish for good results. 
“You must take the trouble to read and con- 
sult the best authorities upon the subjects 
under discussion. The list of books with 
which you should become familiar are those 
by Professors Young, Newcomb, Langley, 
Ball, Lockyer, and Chambers, Grant’s ‘ His- 
tory of Physical Astronomy,’ Flammarion’s 
and Gore’s publications. We can give only 
one morning a week tothese talks, but at the 
intervening lessons I hope to encourage a 
renewed interest. There are many facts 
which we must understand thoroughly in 
astronomy, apart from the glowing romance 
which envelops the depths of space, and the 
very knowledge of these facts makes us ap- 
preciate the romance of astronomy all the 
more thoroughly. 

“In the pursuit of knowledge many start 
on their way full of enthusiasm, and, strug- 
gling onward, do their very best, even if 
they do not eventually reach the desired 
haven. Science is the study of a lifetime ; 
we can never know enough. The most 
learned feel that they are ignorant, and too 
often, alas! the ignorant imagine they are 
learned. 

“*Perseverance gains the crown,’ and 
still more necessary is it in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Do you remember the account 
of a traveler in the book ‘ Ships That Pass 
in the Night’ who climbed up the moun- 
tain of High Ideals, upon the summit of 
which he expected to find the Temple of 
Knowledge? The journey was long and the 
road rough, but he had a strongly-hoping 
heart. He lost all feeling of time, but he 
never lost the feeling of hope. In studying 
the mechanism of God’s universe, let us be 
like this traveler—let us also have hope and 
look up, 
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“*Not to the domes where crumbling arch and 
column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned, — 
To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky.’” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE next month passed rapidly away, and 
Professor Douglas had every reason to con- 
gratulate himself with regard to the success 
of his experiment. The abstracts of his 
talks on astronomy, made by his pupils, 
were not faultless, itis true; but they showed 
a marked improvement as far as a true knowl- 
edge of the subject was concerned. He 
noticed a growing interest in the work and 
communicated this fact to Miss Inart, at the 
same time making the suggestion that it 
might add still more to the interest if the 
telescope in the observatory could be placed 
at the disposal of the pupils at least one 
evening in the week. Miss Inart willingly 
consented to this proposal, and made ar- 
rangements so that the first trial should be 
made during the winter season, when the 
glorious constellations of Orion, Taurus, and 
the bright star Sirius would be well placed 
for observation. Meanwhile she requested 
the professor to keep the matter a profound 
secret until all was in readiness, Carpen- 
ters were engaged to repair the passage lead- 
ing to the observatory, and other necessary 
alterations were made so that the pupils 
might reach the observatory by steps lead- 
ing directly to the terrace instead of having 
to pass through the rickety old halls in the in- 
terior of the western wing. She planned to 
have everything ready by the first week in 
December, and intended soon to tell the news 
as a pleasant surprise to the pupils of the as- 
tronomy class. 

Meanwhile the pupils of the senior class 
had other plans with regard to the observa- 
tory which were not quite so commendable. 
Nearly three weeks had passed away since 
the initiation of Marion Cleveland into the 
Spirit Club, and as yet she had not ventured 
to carry out her threat of invading the 
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haunted terrace. It was not that she did 
not wish to do so, but merely that the op- 
portunity was lacking. After patient wait- 
ing, however, the time had come, and at a 
solemn conclave held by the club she de- 
cided to make the dread venture. She had 
chosen an evening especially appropriate for 
the deed. Miss Inart had accepted an invi- 
tation to areception, and by some means the 
seniors had become aware of the fact and 
arranged their plans accordingly. It proved 
to be one of these stormy November even- 
ings so usual in England, when the wind 
whistles and roars around a house and seems 
to make its way intoevery nook and cranny. 
Just before Marion started on her perilous 
journey her friends assembled in her room 
to wish her good luck. 

‘“« Are you sure you are not afraid ?” asked 
Caroline in awed accents as she looked with 
admiration at Marion while she was making 
her final preparations for the adventure. 

“ Afraid!’ echoed Marion. ‘Who ever 
heard of an American girl being afraid ? 
‘Do and dare,’ that is my motto, and Pa- 
mela Wentworth or no Pamela Wentworth, 
I am going to find out for myself.” 

“Do you not think we would better go 
with you?” suggested Lydia Ferris. “It 
does seem rather mean of us to let you go 
alone.” 

“You are very kind,” said Marion, laugh- 
ing, “but to tell you the truth I would far 
rather go by myself. What a stormy night 
it is!’ she continued as she looked out of the 
window. ‘“Seethe trees rocking backwards 
and forwards—and the waving branches 
seem to be beckoningtome to come. King 
Storm is in high glee to-night, and he is 
riding upon a mountain of black clouds, I 
should judge from the darkness outside. 
Caroline, lend me your shawl, there ’s a dear 
girl, for I cannot find mine and it will be 
quite chilly going through those passages. I 
only wish I knew the way !” 

“Do let me go with you,” pleaded Nellie 
Cameron. “I assure you I would not be at 
all afraid, and I promise you I would not 
scream, even if I saw a mouse.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Marion, laughing and 
playfully whirling Nellie around. “This 
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wind would blow you away, you little fairy, 
and King Storm would have you in no time. 
As for mice—I expect to scare hundreds of 
mice before I get scared myself by the de- 
funct Pamela.” : 

**Oh, please don’t talk about her in that 
way,” cried Caroline Sturgis seriously, “ be- 
cause she really might harm you if she 
knew.” 

“Caroline Sturgis, you dear, delightfully 
serious little girl!’’ said Marion, laughing 
merrily. “I positively must interview the 
ghost after that, and tell her what an heroic 
defender she has in our senior class. 
Good-by, girls.” And away she started, 
waving her hands to her friends, who 
watched her in awe-struck silence as she dis- 
appeared down the long hall leading to the 
western wing of the Grange. 

‘Suppose she never comes back again,” 
woefully suggested one of the girls. ‘“ She 
may lose her way or get caught in a trap- 
door, or something like that, and die like 
Ginevra who was playing at hide-and-seek. 
Do you not remember? It was on her wed- 


ding day, and she hid ina trunk, and it 


closed upon her—”’ 

“* And only her bones were found to tell 
the story,” finished Caroline in tragic tones. 
** You take a happy view of the case, I must 
say! Poor Marion! that would be a pleas- 
ant prospect for her. No! my dears, one 
and all, you may just as well make up 
your minds that Marion can take care of her- 
self. She has her little lantern to show her 
the way, and a box of matches to light it in 
case it goes out, and a ball of twine to help 
her to find her way back again. When she 
gets to the part of the Grange she does not 
know she is going to unwind it and trail it 
along till she gets to the western wing over- 
looking ¢he terrace.” 

“OQ dear!” said Lydia Ferris, “I do wish 
we had gone with her all the same, for it 
would be dreadful if something should hap- 
pen toher. It was rather shabby of us to 
let her go alone. And now, girls, I think 
the best thing we can do is to go to our 
rooms. What do you think?” 

“That is not much fun,” said Caroline 
Sturgis, who was in for a good time. “I 
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propose we stay here and tell ghost stories 
until she comes back.” 

The suggestion meeting with the approval 
of all, an additional shovelful of coals was 
thrown on the fire, and by its flickering light 
ghost stories were told of the most awe-in- 
spiring kind. The firelight made the shadows 
in the corners of the room all the darker 
by contrast, and the more timid girls hud- 
dled closely together around the fire, afraid 
even to take a glance at these gloomy re- 
cesses lest they might see something. The 
storm outside raged louder and louder, the 
windows rattled, and the door had an irri- 
tating way of suddenly flying wide open and 
banging against the wall. It required an 
immense amount of courage to get up and 
close it again, and Caroline almost shrieked 
with terror when she approached the door 
with the intention of closing it and saw a 
white apparition hurrying down the hall to- 
ward her. 

“Girls,” she cried aloud, as she covered 
her eyes in terror, “here zs Pamela Went- 
worth.” 

“Nonsense !”’ said Marion breathlessly, 
as she ran into the room. ‘“ What would 
Pamela come here for? Besides that ghost 
story is all a fraud, for I did not see a sign 
of her, and I waited long enough.” 

“Did you not, really?” said Lydia Ferris, 
in tones of disappointment. 

“ Really and truly,” said Marion, as she 
seated herself by the fire and warmed her 
chilled fingers. ‘The only ghost I saw was 
Professor Douglas, and how I ran when I 
saw him! /Presto/ prestissimo! and | was 
gone.” 

“ How did you ever manage to meet him ?” 
exclaimed one of the girls in surprise. 

“‘ Let me tell you all about it,” said Marion 
as the girls drew more closely around her. 
“Just as I came to the end of a long corri- 
dor leading to the west wing, a whiff of wind 
blew open the window and out went my 
lamp.” 

“Out of the window?” questioned Caro- 
line in surprise. 

“No, you little goosie,”’ said Marion with 
mock indignation, “the light went out, and 
I tried to light it again with a match. It 
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was no use, for in two minutes it was out 
again, so I had to make my way as best I 
could by lighting a match every now and 
then. The halls looked so weird and gloomy 
and the light from the match made all kinds 
of queer shapes out of the shadows. I must 
confess I felt a little nervous. As for the 
doors and windows, they creaked and groaned 
until I could almost imagine some one was 
being slowly tortured, and when I stumbled 
over a roll of carpet I thought it was some 
one lying on the ground and I nearly 
shrieked aloud. I do not think I shall ever 
want to take that trip again.” 

“But the professor,” inquired Caroline 
“how did you come to meet him ?” 

“His study is on the very terrace where 
Pamela’s ghost is said to wander,” replied 
Marion, “ and as I was going along I sawa 
faint gleam of light on the terrace. ‘ There 
is the ghost,’ I concluded, and I hurried on, 
because I wanted to make sure. My ball of 
twine had given out and I was almost afraid 
to go any further, but the terrace seemed so 
near to me now. I carefully fastened the end 
of the twine to the handle of a door and 
made my way down a long hall. I found 
myself at the foot of a narrow staircase, and 
striking the last match I had, to see where I 
was, I noticed a door at the top of the stair- 
case, leading, as I supposed, to the terrace. 
‘Eureka!’ I said to myself, and hurried up 
the stairs—when I was frightened nearly to 
death by hearing the sound of footsteps! I 
was hesitating as to whether it was safe for 
me to go any further, when a gust of wind 
blew the door wide open, and inside the room 
I beheld—” 

“ The ghost ! ’’ exclaimed Caroline breath- 
lessly. 

“No, but Professor Douglas,” replied 
Marion ruefully; “and I was so startled 
that I ran down the steps and along the 
halls as fast as I could go, and here I am.” 

“What did he say?” asked Lydia Ferris 
anxiously. 

“Say!” echoed Marion. 
I waited to hear what he had to say? 
indeed ! 


“ Do you think 
No, 
I expect I shall hear enough to- 
morrow—that is, if he had time to see who 


I was. Dear me, how I ran through those 
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halls !—and by the way I forgot all about 
that ball of twine—and there must be dozens 
of matches to mark the trail! Girls, I am 
done for! Our secret will be discovered 
and I shall be expelled!” After amoment’s 
doleful silence she added brightly: “But 
it’s too late to worry about that now—and 
besides it is time for Miss Inart to be 
back, and if she should catch us all here to- 
gether I’d have plenty of company in misery. 
Hurry away now, girls, and to-morrow you 
can come and weep your farewell over me.”’ 

“‘ But we won’t let Miss Inart expel you,” 
said Caroline loyally. ‘We are as much to 
blame as you are, and more, because you 
never would have thought of this trip if we 
had not told you that story.”’ 

“Well, what can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,” said Marion, yawning sleepily. “And 
now, girls, you positively must go to your 
rooms, or else every one of us will get into 
trouble.” And next moment they were all 


hurrying away, leaving Marion to the com- 
pany of her own thoughts. 
After they had gone she drew her chair 


closer to the fire and resting her face on her 
hands gazed moodily at the burning coals. 

After all, she thought to herself, she had 
been very foolish, although at the time her 
exploit had seemed quite fascinating, and 
the approval of the girls had encouraged her 
to be daring. But now that it was all over 
she saw disgrace staring her in the face. 
She would surely be expelled, even if the 
girls did plead for her, and her father and 
mother—what would they think? She had 
given them so much satisfaction, and Miss 
Inart’s reports had always been favorable. 

Marion slept little that night, and when 
she joined her companions next morning she 
blundered sadly through the usual “Bible 
reading and was still more disconcerted 
when she looked up suddenly and saw the 
professor observing her intently. 


CHAPTER X. 

As for the professor—if Marion had been 
startled he was more so at her sudden ap- 
parition at his door. He had been prepar- 
ing some notes for the lesson which was to 
be given next day, and as he replaced on 
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the bookcase one of the books he had been 
using he looked out of the window and 
noticed that it was too cloudy for him to 
make any observations with his telescope 
that evening. Feeling somewhat tired, he 
carefully arranged his manuscript on the 
table, then taking down his pipe from the 
mantelpiece he seated himself in an arm- 
chair before the fire and indulged in a pleas- 
ing reverie. He was flattered and encour- 
aged by the success of his work, and he 
conjectured that in a few months he would 
have a class of pupils that would be a credit 
to him. Caroline Sturgis was already very 
bright and promising, while Lydia Ferris 
was so persevering that she was bound to 
succeed. Some of the other pupils were not 
quite so industrious as they might have 
been, but this was but natural. And Marion 
—how she helped him and inspired him to 
do his very best! She had the same in- 
fluence among her classmates, for she was 
not only a good student but had unusually 
winning and attractive manners. 

As the wreaths of smoke curled gracefully 
upward the professor built wondrous air 
castles, blending astronomy and romance 
in a charming manner. Here in the soli- 
tude of his study he felt at liberty to indulge 
these fancies at will, for his pipe would 
never betray him. Now his dreams were of 
the old home in which he had cared for his 
mother’s every wish until death closed her 
eyes and he was left alone in the world with 
no one to support but himself. At other 
times he pictured to himself the days of his 
early youth when all was brightand smiling 
and not acare marred his happiness. He 
could not help comparing this time with the 
succeeding years, when financial difficulties 
beset him on every side and as a last resource 
he had endeavored to secure a position in a 
college. After repeated failures, owing to 
his youth and inexperience, he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a few pupils for pre- 
paratory work at college, and finally secured 
a position at the Grange. He had been 
very much discouraged at first on account of 
the trouble he had had in interesting his 
astronomy class, but on hearing of the ill 
luck of his predecessor he felt reassured, 
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and was determined not to share his fate. 
On this eventful evening he was feeling es- 
pecially sanguine at the successful results of 
his work. 

Here his thoughts recurred to Marion 
Cleveland, who had made his work so much 
easier for him in every way. He had 
learned to watch her, as she showed a grow- 
ing interest in his talks on astronomy and 
by the expression of her face he could tell 
whether he was succeeding or not in making 
his meaning clear. Since Marion was an 
American girl, and came from his own 
country, another link was formed in the 
chain that naturally made her appeal more 
strongly to him than the other pupils of the 
class. Besides that, she had a sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice, and that very afternoon he 
had heard her singing, as he passed through 
the hall leading from the schoolroom. The 
sound of her voice seemed to be echoing 
through his study, and the air she sang was 
a simple, old-fashioned melody which he had 
often heard his mother sing in the days 


gone by. “Oh, for the days of auld lang 


syne bh” he thought—“ those days now gone 


forever!” As the dear old familiar strains 
recalled his home, he was overcome with a 
feeling of homesickness and loneliness. 

The professor's pipe alone knew these 
dreams, and it had unlimited patience with 
his castles in the air, his thoughts of Marion, 
and his regrets for what might have been. 
That she ever gave him even a passing 
thought never occurred to him, and in this 
he was right, for Marion little dreamed of 
the interest she had aroused in the profes- 
sor. She was wealthy, and would naturally 
occupy an exalted position socially on her 
return to her home in New York, and Pro- 
fessor Douglas considered that in every way 
there were impassable barriers between 
them. 

The professor’s pipe, however, not only 
knew his dreams which mingled with the 
wreaths of smoke mounting in the air but it 
was soon to be the witness of a scene which 
could never be erased from the young man’s 
memory. The night was still stormy with- 
out, and the professor imagined that he 
heard sounds of approaching footsteps, but 
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supposed he must have been mistaken. 
Probably a branch of a tree was rattling 
against the window panes. He would look 
out and see. As he opened the window a 
gust of wind blew the door wide open, and 
there on the threshold stood Marion Cleve- 
land! It was butforamoment. The next 
she had disappeared down the hall, and he 
could hear her hurrying through the corri- 
dors until her footsteps died away in the dis- 
tance. 

Professor Douglas was amazed. Marion 
Cleveland, who had always been the most 
exemplary girl in the school, engaged in 
schoolgirl mischief? What was she doing 
here in this part of the Grange when she 
should have been in her room preparing her 
lessons for the next day? It was inex- 
plicable. Probably she had seen a gleam 
of light in his study window and had been 
prompted by mere girlish curiosity to dis- 
cover the cause. But it seemed so unlike 
Marion to go on a prying investigation that 
he could scarcely believe her capable of such 
folly. He had always considered her above 
the usual schoolgirl escapades, and here she 
was risking expulsion from school and 
disgrace! ‘Time, however, unravels all 
things,” argued the professor, but his dreams 
had been rudely dispelled for the evening, 
and his ideal for the time being had fallen 
in his estimation. Still, it was scarcely fair 
to form any judgment in the matter until he 
had ascertained the actual facts of the case. 

Unfortunately for Marion, Miss Inart hap- 
pened to pass through the halls leading to 
the western wing the next morning on her 
way to inspect the carpenter’s work at the 
observatory. She was surprised to find 
numberless matches scattered here and 
there, and a piece of twine leading directly 
to the western wing and fastened to the 
handle of adoor. Some one had broken one 
of the strictest rules she had ever enforced 
in the school. The question was, who? 


CHAPTER XI. 

Miss InaRT resolved to question the mem- 
bers of the different classes at the period for 
recess; meantime the lessons proceeded as 
usual, The seniors were somewhat list- 
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less, it is true, as they had kept awake till a 
late hour discussing Marion’s adventure in 
awe-struck whispers. What if she should be 
expelled? They debated as to whether it 
would not be best for some one to tell Miss 
Inart the whole story, and assure her that 
such a thing would never happen again. 
But their secret—had they not pledged 
themselves to keep it? Would it not be dis- 
honorable to betray it, even for Marion’s 
sake? Yet the girls were so fond of her 
that they decided that it was best to do so 
in this case. But who was to tell Miss 
Inart? This was decided by drawing lots. 
Each girl wrote her name on a piece of paper, 
the papers were mixed up together, and the 
girl who drew a paper without a name on it 
was the unfortunate one. In this case it 
happened to be Caroline Sturgis, who was 
only too glad to have the chance of saving 
Marion from being expelled. By the time 
all these arrangements were settled it was 
nearly midnight, and it was not surprising 
that the members of the senior class looked 
very sleepy at their lessons the next morning. 

However, as Professor Douglas knew pret- 
ty well the cause of the trouble he was not 
surprised at the want of interest in the les- 
son and that very few questions were asked. 
Marion Cleveland endeavored to revive the 
interest, but the attempt was a forlorn one 
and ended in the professor’s doing most of 
the talking himself. 

The subject under discussion that morn- 
ing was Mars, the planet of romance, and the 
professor prefaced his remarks by saying: 

“This is the best known world of the 
planetary system, and seems to have been 
placed in our neighborhood as an example 
of our own earth in miniature, presenting the 
appearance, as one writer observes, ‘as if 
one saw the whole earth, with its icy poles, 
as a solid globe floating around overhead.’ 
It is the earth itself which we seem to see 
in space with interesting varieties and nov- 
elties. 

‘“‘As Flammarion says,” continued the 
professor, “‘*We would all with pleasure em- 
bark to-day on a voyage there if we had at 
our disposal a mode of locomotion certain 
to attain the end (going and coming in- 
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cluded). How interesting it would be to 
pass half a century on another world, and 
then return to this! Even from a purely 
terrestial point of view how interesting and 
instructive it would be for us if we were en- 
abled to return every century and see what 
is taking place on the earth and to view the 
slow progress of science, art, industry, and 
invention !’ 

“There are undoubtedly many points of 
resemblance between the Martian and ter- 
restrial worlds, Their periods of light and 
darkness, night and day, are nearly equal. 
Both have a succession of seasons, arising 
from the obliquity of their respective eclip- 
tics, though of different duration. Both 
have an atmosphere, clouds, rain, snow, con- 
tinents, and seas, and each planet has vast 
fields of ice and snow at its poles. One can 
distinguish clearly in the pictures of Mars 
that its surface is divided into tracts of a 
ruddy hue, which may be continents, and 
others of a decidedly greenish hue, which are 
presumably seas. The white spots which 
cap the Martian poles must be masses of ice 
resembling those which surround the polar 
regions of our own earth, and in answer to 
the question ‘ From whence could such enor- 
mous masses of ice and snow be formed?’ 
the answer must be, ‘From the large seas.’ 
These white spots vary in extent in a way 
corresponding precisely with the progress of 
the Martian seasons—and this not for one 
or two Martian years, but ever since Sir 
William Herschel first called attention to the 
fact. Professor Lowell of Boston writes in 
his account of Mars in Popular Astronomy 
for the month of September, 1894: 

“Round the pole of that hemisphere which is en- 
joying the Martian summer there is a small, sharply 
defined ellipse of white light, and round the winter 
pole there are irregular and wide-spreading tracts of 
snowy light. When we see features so closely re- 
sembling those of our earth we are led to the con- 
clusion that these white patches are in reality snowy 
masses, and therefore that there must exist large 


seas and oceans whence the vapors are raised, from 
which these snows must have been condensed.’ 


“« Another writer says: 


“* Processes are at work out yonder which are ap- 
parently utterly useless, a real waste of nature’s en- 
ergies, unless, like their correlatives on the earth, 
they subserve the wants of organized beings. Ina 
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thousand ways nature’s busy forces may be at work, 
as on our earth, where we in our short-sightedness 
can see no useful purpose which they subserve. 
The very existence of continents and oceans on 
Mars proves the action of forces of upheaval and 
of depression. There must be volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes remodeling and modeling the crust 
of Mars. Then there must be mountains and hills, 
valleys and ravines, watersheds and water courses. 
All the various kinds of scenery which make our 
earth so beautiful have their representations in the 
ruddy planet. The river courses to the ocean, by 
cataract and lake, here urging its way over rocks 
and boulders, there gliding with stately flow along 
its more level reaches. The rivulet speeds to the 
river, the brook to the rivulet, and refreshing springs 
burst forth from the mountain recesses, which are to 
replenish the Martian brooklets. Shall we then 
recognize in Mars all that makes our own world so 
well-fitted to our wants—land and water, mountain 
and valley, rain and snow, rivers and lakes, ocean cur- 
rents and wind currents—without believing in the 
existence, either now or in the past or in the future, 
of many forms of life? Surely if it is rashly specu- 
lative to form such an opinion respecting this charm- 
ing planet, it is to speculate still more rashly to as- 
sert that Mars is not, has never been, and never will 
be tenanted by living creatures, or by any beings be- 
longing to other than the lowest orders of animated 
existence.’ ’’* 


Opening his book to another passage, he 
read on: 

“* We might see in imagination, while gazing upon 
the planet, the waves of Martian seas beating upon 
the long shore lines and hear “the scream of a mad- 


dened beach dragged down by the wave.” We can 
imagine the slow progress of the Martian day—the 
mists of morning gradually clearing away as the sun 
rises; the winds raised by the midday heat, zephyrs 
murmuring among the distant hills, or blasts roaring 
loudly over desolate, rock-bound seas ; the gathering 
of clouds toward eventide, though probably to pass 
from the skies at night (because condensed by cold), 
leaving the same constellations we see, to shine with 
greater splendor through a rarer atmosphere. We 
can imagine all this, because we know from what 
the telescope has revealed that such must be the 
changes of the Martian day. We see in the tele- 
scope the long white shore lines, the clearing mists 
of morning, the gathering mists of night, and we 
know that there must be air-currents in an atmos- 
phere undergoing such changes. There must be 
rain and hail, electrical disturbances, thunder and 
lightning at times, besides tornadoes and hurricanes, 
blowing probably more fiercely than our own, though 
theiz destructive effects must be less because of the 
greater tenuity of the Martian air.’” t 


“Is the atmosphere on Mars so unlike 
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the atmosphere on our own earth?” asked 
Caroline Sturgis. 

“It is twice as rare, we are told,” replied 
the professor, “as it is on the top of the 
Himalayas. Beings constituted as we are, 
therefore, could not exist on Mars. How- 
ever, this is‘no reason why it should be in- 
capable of supporting intelligent life. As 
Professor Lowell says: 

“ «That beings physically constituted as we are 
could not exist there with any comfort to themselves 
is more than likely. But lungs are not inseparably 
linked to logical powers, as we are sometimes shown 
in other ways, and there is nothing in the world or 
beyond it, that we know of, to hint that a being with 
gills might not be a superior person notwithstanding. 
Doubtless a fish might reason that life out of water 
would be impossible. In the same way to argue 
that intelligent life is beyond the realms of possibility 
because of less air to breathe than that which we are 
locally accustomed to is, as Flammarion happily puts 
it, to argue not as a. philosopher, but as a fish.’* 

“Speaking of Flammarion, he tells us 
that if the Martian atmosphere were the 
same as ours, and the water in the same con- 
dition as ours, the temperature of the planet 
would be below zero, and we would have be- 
fore our eyes a globe of ice, which is not the 
case. But the atmosphere of Mars is less 
dense than ours, it forms less cloud, its cur- 
rents have less intensity, its winds are never 
high, and it is not visited with tempests. 
The melting of the polar snows must always 
give rise to great inundations over immense 
tracts of land. Everything proves to us that 
the surface is an immense plain and moun- 
tains are rare.” 

**T wonder if the canals were made on 
Mars on account of these inundations,” 
said Marion Cleveland, who had forgotten 
her anxiety about the previous evening in 
her interest in the professor’s words. 

“ That question I cannot answer,” replied 
the professor, ‘“ but this is what one authority 
says: 

“*Tf the planet Mars was ever inhabited, or is at 
present inhabited, undoubtedly the inhabitants of 
Mars would be compelled to construct a canal sys- 
tem not only for self-preservation from the yearly 
deluge, but likewise for the purpose of irrigating the 
vast equatorial regions on Mars, which doubtless re- 
semble the extensive desert regions of Africa and 
Arabia. When we consider the force of gravity of 
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Mars, which is less than on our earth, we see that 
engineering operations must be much more readily 
effected there. The force of gravity is so small at 
the surface of Mars that a mass which on the earth 
weighs a pound would weigh on Mars about six and 
a quarter ounces, so that in every way the work of 
the engineer and of his ally the spadesman woul: be 
considerably lightened. A being shaped as men are, 
but fourteen feet high, would be as active as a man 
six feet high, and many times more powerfnl. But 
that is not all. The soil in which they work would 
weigh very much less, mass for mass, than that in 
which our spadesmen on earth labor. So that be- 
tween the far greater power of Martian beings and the 
far greater lightness of the materials they would have 
to deal with in constructing roads, canals, bridges, 
and the like, we may very reasonably conclude that 
the progress of such labors would be very much 
more rapid and their scale very much more impor- 
tant than in the case of our own earth.’* 

“Mars would appear to be.a Venice on 
a world-wide scale. The canals were first 
observed by Schiaparelliin 1877, and for nine 
years no one believed in him. Discredit 
was heaped on discredit, such being the 
world’s way of appreciating a man who is 
ahead of histimes. Meanwhile Schiaparelli 
went from surprise to surprise. In 1881 he 
annouced that some of the canals were du- 
plicated, and that in the place of a-single 
canal there were now two parallel ones run- 
ning side by side for more than a thousand 
miles. Such a Martian parody on railroad 
tracks, as it were, capped the climax to the 
general distrust. Howlong this would have 
continued it is hard to tell, had not Perrotin, 
at Nice, in April, 1886, succeeded in seeing 
Mr. Thollon saw them imme- 
We can imagine the feel- 
For 


the canals. 
diately afterwards. 
ings of those observers at the sight. 
here was something which only one man had 
ever seen before. 

“Since 1886 new names have been added 
to the lists of those who have seen the canals 
with their own eyes. So that though skep- 
tics still exist they form now the antiquated 
minority. The better the canals are seen, 
the stranger they appear—these Martian pe- 
culiarities that have had so much trouble in 
getting themselves recognized. Each canal 
starts from some well-marked spot on the 
coast, and pursues a strangely definite course, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the left but 
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going direct to another equally well-marked 
spot on the opposite coast, or else to a meet- 
ing-place of several canals in the middle of 
the continent. The canals all radiate from 
certain centers, which must be either points 
of departure or junctions. Indeed it is pos- 
sible to go practically in one straight course 
completely round the planet, in a spiral, for 
a distance of about nine thousand miles. 

** At certain times the canals are invisible 
—during the late winter and early spring. As 
spring advances they begin to show as very 
fine lines, and they gradually broaden and 
darken until they are about fifty miles wide, 
after which the process is reversed and they 
They do not all begin to 
develop at the same time. ‘Those nearest to 
the south pole start first. The Lake of the 
Sun leads off the list. Then the others fol- 
low in their order due north. Development 
does not immediately follow the melting of 
Some weeks elapse before 


disappear again. 


the polar snows. 
the canals appear, a delay of just about the 
length of time it would take vegetation to 
sprout. The canals are of equal length 
throughout and meet at junctions, and at 
each junction is a round spot. ‘There are 
any number of these dark, round spots on 
the center of the planet, but every one is 
connected with a canal, and all lie at the 
the junction of several canals. ‘The spots 
are therefore part and parcel of the same 
system. They always look round. The 
largest are about one hundred and fifty miles 
in diameter, the smallest seventy. Most of 
the spots are about one hundred and twenty 
miles across, and bear a strong resemblance 
to each other, The Lake of the Sun seems 
to be surrounded by a cordon of canals 
beaded by spots. Like the canals the spots 
seem to grow, and like them they are not 
equally visible at all seasons. Just as the 
canals become visible, the spots show them- 
One marks the canals first, and the 
The spots do not grow 


selves. 
spots afterwards. 
larger in size, but in depth of tint, simply 
darkening as time goes on. 

** Now when we put all these facts together, 
the presence of the spots at the junctions of 
the canals, their apparent invariability of 
size, their seasonal darkening, and last but 
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not least the resemblance of the great equa- 
torial regions of Mars to the deserts of our 
earth, one solution suggests itself of their 
character ; viz., that they are oases in the 
midst of that desert. The canals must have 
been constructed for the express purpose of 
fertilizing the oases. When we consider the 
amazing system of the canal lines we are 
carried to the conclusion that what we see 
is not the canal itself but the vegetation 
along its banks, a theory propounded some 
years ago by Prof. W. H. Pickering. Just 
as the canals take the shortest distance from 
one point of the sphere to another, so the 
oases enclose the greatest space at the least 
trouble. The whole system is trigonometric 
toadegree. If Dame Nature is the cause of 
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it all, then she shows on Mars a genius for 
civil engineering quite foreign to the disre- 
gard for prosaic economy with which she is 
content to work on our own little world. 
Her love for elementary mathematics is evi- 
dently greater than is commonly supposed, 
but on tenantless Mars she is able to indulge 
her exalted fancies unhampered by fears of 
unseemly ridicule.” 

As the professor closed the notebook 
from which he had been reading he re- 
marked : 

“Young ladies, this is a brief abstract I 
have made from several numbers of Popular 
Astronomy, containing the very latest views 
regarding the planet Mars, as described by 
Professor Lowell of Boston.” 


( To be continued. ) 


THE BANDITS OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


BY PAULO FAMBRI. 


TRANSLATED FOK “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ”” FROM THE ITALIAN ‘‘ NUOVA ANTOLOGIA,” 


HAT the historical evolution of the 


republic of Venice appears the most 
worthy of investigation among the 
origins of all the states of Italy is a thing 
so generally affirmed without meeting any 
contradiction that one may say it is to-day 


and henceforth indisputable. But among 
the reasons which have been advanced for 
this distinction is one that has not been pre- 
sented, which seems to be a primary reason. 
And perhaps this is so because the reason 
depends on a modern argument, the practiéal 
truth of which no one may doubt but in re- 
gard to the laws and extent of which opin- 
ions and researches greatly vary. I mean 
the principle of heredity. I do not know 
how many hundreds of times I have over- 
heard a dialogue running in this wise: “Is 
such an one a Venetian?” ‘Most Vene- 
tian! even a Goldonian.’”’ Which proves 
that for this local qualification there exists a 
degree superlative even to that common 
grammatical degree ending in éssimo. In 
fact to call one “Goldonian” signifies that 
he has a fundamentally mild and simple 
character; that is to say, he is good and 


tends toward goodness. And yet ten cen- 
turies ago or less an opinion of Venetian 
character would have been of a so entirely 
different nature that if we wished to describe 
it by theatrical types we should certainly 
have taken them from among the most cruel of 
Melpomene’s children rather than from the 
most serene among Thalia’s, as we do to-day, 
and we would have instanced persons like 
Orestes rather than such characters as Gol- 
doni put on the stage. 

The true descent, in spite of all the 
changes and vicissitudes of a thousand years, 
is nevertheless here. The morbid Venetians 
come straight down from those hirsute and 
quarrelsome men of former times, and in no 
place or locality, perhaps, have races been 
so little intermingled and has ethnology pro- 
ceeded in a more definite circle than here 
on the lagoons of Venice. 

Yet it is not wholly to its great comic 
dramatist, Goldoni, that Venice owes this 
rather unenviable reputation of mildness of 
disposition. He has, to be more exact, 
popularized it. For already before his day 
certain peculiar characteristics of the Vene- 
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tians were well known throughout Europe, 
and we need only to cite as an example of 
these traits that one of prompt obedience 
shown by the Venetian people to the com- 
mands of the Messier Grando, which struck 
with astonishment even their Muscovite 
guests, who were accustomed to find in their 
own land the most ready and passive obe- 
dience. It was at the festivals for those 
dukes of the North which were still remem- 
bered by the octogenarians, who compared 
them with the Napoleonic celebrations. All 
Saint Mark’s was crowded with people. 
You could hardly have added to their num- 
bers another individual. Well, Cristoforo 
Cristofori, leaning on the balustrade of the 
balcony, intimated to that crowd of at least 
forty thousand people that by order of the 
authorities it should disperse. Ten minutes 
later you could not have found in the square 
nor the courtyard a single person who should 
not have been there by reason of his rank 
or office. Such was the power of the idea 
of obedience among the populace in those 
days. And it was no less powerful among 
the upper classes, as quite frequent instances 
of legal decrees abundantly prove. But at 
the present day I fear that in order to clear 
a square of a crowd as many trumpets would 
be necessary as Michael Angelo has used in 
his painting of the “ Last Judgment,” and 
as for the upper classes, we know that the 
whole body of sergeants-at-arms is necessary 
to remove a censured member of Parliament 
from the assembly hall. 

Now let us discuss for a while the principle, 
of heredity and the question of bandits. 
According to Gozzadini, a conscientious his- 
torian, in one single province of Italy, Ro- 
magna, the number of bandits previous to 
Sixtus V.’s elevation to the papacy varied 
from twelve thousand to twenty-seven thou- 
sand. These were bandits in the literal 
sense; that is, men who were exiled from 
their respective communities owing to fac- 
tional disputes. And yet Machiavelli, speak- 
ing of Venice, observed that no city, no 
commune of Italy, had experienced so terri- 
bly the fury of factional strife. In fact, 
among these lagoons, from the seventh to 
the twelfth century, out of fifty doges five 
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prudently abdicated, nine were deposed or 
banished, five had their eyes put out, and 
five were assassinated. And these misdeeds 
were not the actions of single groups of agi- 
tators who made ill use of a passive people, 
but they were the passions of the people 
themselves, violating their repeated oaths 
and inciting tumults of which the doges were 
only too often the victims. 

So we must admit that that people which 
is described by the pen of Carlo Goldoni as 
so good and good-natured is the undeniable 
offspring of these mobs which killed doges 
and tribunes. The peaceful masses which 
vacated the square and court of Saint Mark's 
in less than a quarter of an hour, in obe- 
dience to their Messier Grando, were com- 
posed of the late descendants of that crowd 
which assassinated, after the manner of can- 
nibals, the Candiani, which burned the ducal 
palace, and which appeared to Machiavelli 
such as we have already mentioned. Is this 
to be reconciled with the principle of heredity? 
For we know that in Venice there has been 
very little crossing of races, and the present 
Venetians should retain all the physical 
components and coefficients of the original 
inhabitants. Evidently the change is to be 
attributed to laws and customs, to the trans- 
formation of economic conditions, and to 
that legislative wisdom which by assuring 
peace, justice, and work for all, and creating 
the comforts of life, can make possible, 
natural, and kindly a progressive phenome- 
non of adaptation. It is this reason which 
appears to us among the foremost in study- 
ing the judicial, civil, and private life of the 
Venetians during the centuries that have 
passed. 

In that time a transformation, political, 
social, and psychological, has taken place— 
a gradual transformation of character and 
customs. Indeed the Goldonian phase is 
rather partial than total, rather affecting the 
populace and the trades classes, and not at 
all the patricians. As time passed and civ- 
ilization advanced from its primitive forms 
under the feudal system the prosperity of 
the commoners and people had increased. 
The power of the nobles and patricians had 
decreased. Hence there was less enmity 
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between the classes, fewer strifes, fewer up- 
risings of the populace against its rulers, 
fewer banishments, and a smaller number of 
brigands in the state of Venice. Business 
had much to do with this condition of affairs, 
business which made the traders and mer- 
chants and artisans of Venice fairly opu- 
lent. Good customers, honest and provi- 
dent laws and their faithful enforcement, 
with economical comforts, took from the 
Venetian democracy every reason for hatred 
and every impulse to class rivalries. To 
him who, remembering the fierce origins 
of the democracy, should marvel at its mild- 
ness and discipline we can answer that such 
is truly the great majority of the city. 

As to the nobles, on the other hand, the 
records are full of their high-handed under- 
takings and the punishments attending them. 
In the early days when tribunes and doges 
died so frequently in office, Venice still pos- 
sessed castles and towers. And we read 


that in a night of the year 1513 the Council 
of Ten held a long session to judge some 
young patricians who were guilty of common 


crimes. This fierce assembly decreed that 
the nobleman Lorenzo Polani should be 
hang between two gallows posts the next 
Thursday after dinner. This “after din- 
ner’ was to ensure a large audience for the 
young patricians. In the same way we read 
that various nobles were condemned to the 
gallows for robberies and assassinations. 
Some of them were even murdered and quar- 
tered, and a diary of the time remarks: 
“Thus this judgment was carried out and 
all were pleased.” But the “all” who were 
pleased did not mean the people. On the 
contrary we know they pitied the young 
men thus made way with. But it meant 
evidently that the law was satisfied and thus 
the law-abiding conscience of the town was 
set at rest. 

Bandits, brigands boasting of escutcheons, 
were the natural fruits of the tree of feudal- 
ism. And this is true notwithstanding the 
objection, valid indeed, that out of a hundred 
or even a thousand brigands there were no 
more than five nobles, because to these five 
can be traced the origin, the persistency, the 
impunity, and the audacity of the others. 
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When Venice in the fourteenth century ac- 
quired Treviso, and in the fifteenth, Vicenza, 
Feltre, Bergamo, Belluno, and many other 
towns of the mainland, leaving to each coun- 
try its laws, customs, and peculiar privileges, 
she found herself face to face with feudal 
regulations and claims which were not wholly 
new at home. In fact when the Byzantine 
Empire fell before the united forces of France 
and Venice, under the Jeadership of Dan- 
dolo, and its territories were divided, to 
Venice were given the Cyclades and Sporades 
of the Archipelago, the islands and eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, and many other shores 
suited to commerce. The republic then 
granted in fee simple certain lands of the 
East to those of its citizens who had assisted 
in this conquest, placing on them the usual 
obligations of vassals, such as tribute, aid in 
time of war, and exclusive trade with the 
Venetians. Still the remoteness of these 
possessions did not make feudalism a promi- 
nent influence in the mother country. But 
the acquisition of so much mainland in north 
Italy did. This was the wooden horse 
which the conquered states introduced into 
the walls of the city. And for many gene- 
rations the inhabitants of the town felt the 
fateful power of the institution. 

The great families, with their retainers, 
relying on their castles as places of refuge 
and recuperation, invaded even the squares 
of Venice herself, defied the authorities, and 
terrified them so that they dealt with the 
rebels most leniently and cowardly. Even 
when the state had troops enough to sup- 
press disorders the courts would paralyze all 
efforts against these brigands by deciding 
in their favor. One of the most noted 
bandits of the last century, Gambara, died 
comfortably in his bed in spite of the fact 
that he had been more than once in the 
hands of the republic. Thus the laws re- 
mained dead letters, both when the brigands 
escaped and nine times out of ten when 
they werecaptured. Among the adventures 
of Count Galliano Lechi, another bandit of 
high birth, is the scandal of his romantic es- 
cape from the prison of the “ Leads.”” We are 
told that he made out of a pair of sheets 
some thirty meters of cloth rope, that he 
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feli into the canal from the end of his rope, 
but retained enough breath to swim quite a 
distance, though it was on a cold winter’s 
night, and that when he finally pulled him- 
self up on the bank he was only a few steps 
distant from the square of Saint Mark’s. 
Yet he got away at last, though he was 
dripping with water and dirty with frozen 
mud. However, in spite of so fine a story, 
we are inclined to think that Count Lechi 
found a few doors open and a few bolts 
drawn, for which he was debtor to the ex- 
tent of several thousand crowns. 

But when punishments were inflicted on 
the guilty they were terrible. Sometimes 
the condemned were hung up between the 
two columns in the court of Saint Mark’s 
with their faces turned toward the clock 
tower. The executioner, being obliged to 
raise their chins in order to put the noose 
around their necks, obliged them to lift 
their eyes to that great dial as if to read 
there the exact moment of their final leap 
into space. And when the young nobles 
of whom we have spoken above were exe- 
cuted there occurred a most tragic aud 
thrilling scene. Four of them were to be 
beheaded and quartered, while the fifth, 
Two had 


Polani, was simply to be hung. 
already been executed, Vincenzo Contarini 


and his brother Agostino. It was the turn 
next of Molin. The executioner struck at 
him hastily, and throwing over him, as he 
had over the others, the covering which was 
usual on such occasions, he rushed down 
one of the steps of the scaffold to drag up 
Polani. But when he had passed the noose 
around the latter’s neck and had, as was 
then customary, jumped upon his shoulders 
so as to hasten his death by means of the 
additional weight, he saw one of the cover- 
ings of the headless men rising before him. 
It was the one that covered Molin, who 
having found the strength to turn and raise 
himself was looking at the hanging of his 
companion. Then the hangman, leaving 
his work of hanging half finished, came in 
a moment of cruel irritation and gave Molin 
another blow, which killedhim. After which 
he returned to complete the interrupted 
task with Polani. 
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Sometimes the brigands were allowed to 
try their oratorical gifts on the scaffold. 
Whether they were courageous or not they 
all became moralists. When the crimes 
for which they were condemned were ordi- 
nary they were permitted to harangue the 
populace freely and at length. Count Altan, 
for instance, perorated from the platform of 
the gallows for nearly half an hour, speak- 
ing emphatically and gesticulating violently. 
Every time he drew near the edge of the 
scaffold the hangman would give a tug at 
the rope which surrounded his waist, for 
fear he should try a leap into the crowd in 
an attempt at flight. Inducements to finish 
his discourse made no impression on him. 
The first to lose his patience was the head 
of the Company of Death who, accosting the 
condemned man, suggested that it was time 
now to “leap into the holy glory of para- 
dise’’—to which invitation (the pious form 
of which took from it nothing of its terrible 
seriousness) he obeyed by kneeling and 
putting his head on the block. Let us hope 
that if the other bandits, Lechi, Capra, 
Gambara, and Torriani, had been invited 
in the same way to enjoy the same glory of 
paradise the population of the mainland 
would have appreciated and loved the Ven- 
etian Republic much more than it did and 
would have remained much more faithful to 
it, and showed later on, perhaps, a resistance 
which would have saved the honor of Ven- 
ice and possibly have transformed its polit- 
ical existence, but would not have cut it off 
entirely from the list of states. 

But this is certain, that the people of 
Venice would not have sympathized mate- 
rially or morally with the bandits in every 
case, and the criminal and the vile police spy 
who dishonors our population in so many 
places would not have been known in 
Venice. The reader will call to mind a very 
characteristic phrase of Marin Sanudo in 
which he says that his stern justice meted 
out to criminals pleased the people. And 
the proof that it pleased them is that, how- 
ever much pity they felt for the patrician 
youths who had been condemned to death, 
the latter were marched to the scaffold pre- 
ceded and followed by two companies of 
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bailiffs in ceremonial dress, acting more as 
an escort than asa guard, and that there 
were no guards at their sides. They even 
embraced and kissed their acquaintances 
as they passed along and mingled at times 
with the crowd, so that one effort might 
have given them liberty if the crowd had 
been only persuaded to rescue them rather 
than to pity them. In my opinion there is 
no possible doubt but that if in its last fifty 
years the republic of Venice had valiantly 
defended its political safety within it would 
have succeeded in defending its own exis- 
tence against outside forces, because if it 
was no longer feared it remained at least 
still venerated and loved. 

And now to turn our attention to the first 
of the questions laid down concerning this 
matter. Is the historical and moral evolu- 
tion of the people of Venice in as great op- 
position to the laws of heredity as it seems 
to be? If we divide the question and begin 
with the consideration of the ruling class, 
we must truly answer no. One of the facts 


we have cited is sufficient to prove it. 


Through one judgment in the sixteenth cen- 
tury five patricians were sent to the gallows 
on account of robberies and assassinations, 
and there might have been twice as many 
had not others been freed from the penalty. 
Now what modern city can present to such 
a degree any such instance of extreme crim- 


inality in the upper classes? Where and 
in what year for ordinary crimes—that is to 
say, without a suspicion of a political or 
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passionate impulse—do five young men of 
illustrious families merit such a terrible 
punishment? Baronial estates authorize 
decadent descendants. With feudalism, ban- 
dits and brigands in high life disappeared. 

It is another thing as to the people, and 
we have already given the reason why. 
Their improvement is due to the wisdom of 
the laws and the prudence of men who oc- 
cupied high places in decisive moments. 
After the republic had ceased to exist, un- 
der the French and Austrian governments 
the reasons and occasions for popular revolt 
were lacking, and the motives were also in 
great part lacking. As to the revolution of 
’48 and the resistance of ’49, without Manin 
there would have been terrible days. It 
was Manin who closed the clubs, who im- 
prisoned or expelled the most rabid dema- 
gogues, who crowned the strongest and 
most brilliant of military resistances with 
municipal moderation, and saved from all 
stain the first glory of that so justly famed 
period of Italian military history. 

Yet not on this account can we certainly 
deny the existence of that first ferocious 
heredity in Venice. Though latent, it still 
remains in our veins, but with this important 
difference from the heredity of several 
other regions, that it is not deaf to truth. 
And it is not deaf to truth because civil 
officers who are incontestably honest and 
courageous can now easily overcome the 
most deleterious elements of the people 
which they are supposed to govern, 
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LESS useful but more common classi- 
fication of food material than the one 
we have adopted is that in which all 
food is included under the two names ani- 
mal and vegetable. For our purpose at this 
time this division is a convenient one, and I 
shall ask you to follow me in a brief com- 
parison of the composition, nutritive value, 
and digestibility of animal and vegetable 


foods. We shall then discuss a few of the 
commoner members of each of these classes. 

Animal foods contain a considerable pro- 
portion of nitrogenous matter—z. ¢., protein, 
or flesh-forming substance—while vegetable 
foods are characterized by their large 
amounts of non-nitrogenous matter. A few 
examples will illustrate: beef contains about 
20 per cent of protein, mutton 17 per cent, 














and chicken 24 per cent, while oatmeal con- 
tains 15, wheat flour 11, and potatoes 2 per 
cent. The average amount in meat is about 
1§ per cent, in vegetable foods the average 
amount is from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Animal foods contain more fat and less 
water than vegetable foods. The bone, 
fibrous tissue, cartilage, and like structures 
which on boiling yield gelatin are lacking 
in vegetable foods, while the starch and 
cellulose of vegetables are entirely wanting 
in animal foods. Sugar, which is so abun- 
dant in the vegetable kingdom, exists in 
mere traces or is entirely absent in animal 
food, with the exception of milk, in which 
there is about five per cent. 

The animal foods, therefore, act princi- 
pally as flesh formers, while vegetable foods 
are the chief sources of heat and energy. 

While the nutritive value of food is mainly 
determined by the amount of nutrients it 
contains, yet the composition of a food is 
only one, albeit the most important one, of 
several factors which give to it its nutritive 
value. Of the other factors perhaps the 
next in importance is the digestibility of the 
food; and this, as we have seen, depends 
on various conditions, such as the agree- 
ableness, preparation, and variety of the 
food. 

The presence of indigestible substances 
interferes with the digestion of the nutrient 
portion and thus lowers the nutritive value 
of that particular food material. The starch 
and albumin of vegetable foods are enclosed 
in cellulose capsules, which unless broken by 
milling or ruptured by cooking prevent toa 
considerable extent the digestion of these 
nutrients. As the protein of animal foods 
is not enclosed in sacs it is not wasted in 
this way. Yeo estimates that as much as 
seventeen per cent of the protein of vegeta- 
bles may be undigested, while not more 
than three per cent of the protein of animal 
food fails of digestion. 

Since the protein of animal food is more 
nearly like that found in the human body 
than is the protein of vegetables, it is easy to 
understand why animal protein is more easily 
digested than vegetable. 

It is commonly supposed that meat re- 
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quires more energy for its digestion than do 
starchy foods, but in health this is probably 
not true. An exclusive meat diet or an ex- 
clusive vegetable diet would prove more dif- 
ficult of digestion than a mixture of the two. 

The flesh of animals is easily cooked and 
in the process agreeable flavors are de- 
veloped. The phosphates and other salts 
of potash and the iron present in animal 
food are of considerable importance as they 
aid in keeping the blood in a healthy con- 
dition. 

Animal food is for all these reasons well 
calculated to minister to the growth and de- 
velopment of the body. Contrary to the 
popular belief, however, lean meat is not a 
heat-producing food. If any one doubts 
this let him try a lean-meat diet for a while 
and be convinced by the difficulty he has in 
keeping himself comfortably warm. Where 
a lean-meat diet is prescribed with a view to 
the reduction of obesity the patients always 
complain of their chilly sensations. 

In general, animal food hasa more stimu- 
lating effect upon the system than vegetable 
food. It is believed to be more strengthen- 
ing and it gives rise to sensations of energy 
and activity, but it must not be supposed 
that a man can do more actual work on an 
exclusive meat diet than he can on an ex- 
clusive vegetable diet. He requires an 
abundance of protein to replace the muscu- 
lar tissue which is being constantly worn out 
and used up. The animal food which sup- 
plies a large part of the protein in an ordi- 
nary diet serves mainly to keep the muscles 
in a state of efficiency by maintaining them 
in a normal, healthy condition. The energy 
for muscular contraction is derived princi- 
pally not from the protein but from the car- 
bohydrates ; 2. ¢., from vegetable food. Ani- 
mal food alone will not make a weak man 
strong. He will do his work better if a fair 
proportion of vegetable food is added, and 
then when hunger, hardship, or sudden se- 
vere labor comes he is able to endure it bet- 
ter than an exclusive vegetarian. 

A mixed diet therefore seems to be the 
only sensible one for man. The three 
classes of nutrients, protein, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates, must each furnish a part of our 
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food, and while it is true that the vegetables 
can supply these, it is difficult to obtain 
from wholesome, easily digested vegetables 
these nutrients in the proper proportions re- 
quired for the bodily health. 

A fair proportion of meats, or flesh-forming 
food, in a mixed diet is one fourth, the fats 
and carbohydrates being three fourths. The 
food stuffs which most nearly supply these 
nutrients in the proper proportions are those 
which pall on us less readily. When any 
food does not supply these in the proper 
amounts, instinct, appetite, and experience 
guide us in the selection of the food which 
ought to be added to it. Thus meats de- 
ficient in fat are combined with some sub- 
stance in which the fat is relatively larger. 
For example, liver, veal, or chicken is cooked 
with bacon. Pork supplies the needed fat 
to make beans more nearly a perfect food. 
Fish is cooked in butter or oil. Butter, 
eggs, and cream are mixed with starchy 
foods—rice, sago, tapioca, potatoes, etc. 
Cheese, containing fat, is added to macaroni, 
crackers and cheese are a favorite combina- 
tion, and bread and milk make a very com- 
plete food for children. ‘Whenever one 
kind of food is wanting in any particular 
constituent we invariably associate it with 
another that contains an excess of that con- 
stituent.” 

Let us now consider some of the common 
animal foods. ‘The most complete of these 
is milk, for it furnishes all the nutrients re- 
quired for the young and growing body and 
in the proper proportions. It is not, how- 
ever, in itself a complete food for adults in 
health, for in order to obtain the necessary 
amount of albumin less than six pints of 
milk are needed; but this amount would not 
furnish sufficient sugar and fat ; rather more 
than nine pints are required to supply the 
necessary amounts of these. 

The excess of albumin furnished the body 
by this amount would be not only so much 
waste but would be injurious because some 
parts of the bodily organism would be called 
upon to exercise such increased functional 
activity that, like the members of a modern la- 
bor union, they would be apt to go on a strike, 
and other organs would strike in sympathy. 
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For adults whose digestion is good and 
whose dietary includes meat, milk is wholly 
unnecessary and is often mischievous, as it 
is frequently the cause of biliousness and 
constipation. “An exclusive milk diet for 
a man in health is slow starvation.” He 
wearies of the taste and if the diet is con- 
tinued nausea and loathing ensue and even 
dyspepsia may result. 

In typhoid fever and similar diseases it is 
important to know that the loathing may be 
obviated by occasionally varying the diet. 
In this way milk may still be retained as the 
chief food and its use thus continued for a 
much longer time. In these cases as well 
as in health milk is more thoroughly di- 
gested when taken in small quantities at fre- 
quent intervals. Cheese or any other solid 
food which is broken into fine particles be- 
fore it enters the stomach aids in the diges- 
tion of milk by preventing the formation of 
large clots, or curd. 

One hundred parts of good cows’ milk 
contain from 87 to 88 parts of water and 
12 to 13 parts of solid matter. ‘These solids 
consist of protein 3.6, fats 4, carbohydrates 
4-7, and mineral matter .7. 

The protein consists mostly of casein, the 
chief constituent of cheese. There are, 
however, other albumins present, one of 
which, lactalbumin, forms the scum on milk 
when boiled. It is this albumin which sur- 
rounds the minute oil globules of the milk 
and keeps them from uniting into one 
mass. 

The cream is not all fat. 
tion of oil globules in the upper portion of 
the milk. While milk contains four to five 
per cent of fat it should have from eight to 
ten per centof cream. On good milk stand- 
ing in a cylindrical jar the layer of cream 
which forms should equal one tenth of the 
depth of the milk. 

Sugar is an important part of the milk. 
Its chief function in the baby’s food is to 


It is a collec- 


supply energy for heat production in the in- 
fant’s body, the muscles of which are not 
sufficiently developed to generate enough 


heat to keep it warm. If the baby is re- 
quired to live upon cows’ milk, one third 
more sugar should be added and the milk 
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diluted by a quantity of water equal to rather 
more than half the bulk of the milk. 

Condensed milk contains a large quantity 
of cane sugar. Infants fed on it become fat, 
but the flesh is not firm. They develop 
poorly, are less able to resist disease, and 
frequently have rickets. 

Skimmed milk contains all the nutrients 
with the exception of the fat and about one 
sixth of the casein. It therefore possesses 
considerable value as a food and is easily 
digested. 

Buttermilk contains all the nutrients ex- 
ceptthe fat. The casein is finely coagulated 
and hence is more easily digested than 
cheese. Cream isricherand less digestible 
than milk. 

Butter consists of butter fat 87 to 88 per 
cent, water 10 per cent, curd.5, and salt and 
sugar 1.5 percent. Besides rendering other 


foods palatable it is a valuable heat and 
force-producing food, one pound of butter 
being equivalent in heat or energy-producing 
power to eleven pounds of milk, three 
pounds of sirloin, or nearly ten pounds of 


potatoes. It is not difficult of digestion and 
the digestion is nearly complete. 

Cheese contains 1.5 times as much pro- 
tein as beefsteak, 3.5 times as much fat, and 
yields 2.5 times as much force. It is not 
easily digested but little or none is left un- 
digested. 

Eggs contain all the constituents of the 
blood. The white consists of albumin and 
a small amount of fat and salts. ‘The yolk 
contains more protein and more fat than 
the white and is therefore of greater value. 
Eggs are easily digested if not overcooked. 

Pure muscle contains about 75 per cent 
water and 25 per cent solids, and of the 
solids the protein amounts to 20 of the 25 
per cent. In fat meat the fat occupies the 
place of the water in lean meat. The pro- 
tein, or albumin, is less in fat than in lean 
meat. 

The flesh of young animals (not sucklings) 
is more digestible than that of more mature 
ones. The flesh of old animals is usually 
tough. The care bestowed on animals in 
feeding, shelter, and transportation influences 
the digestibility of the meat. Underfed, ill- 
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treated, or worried animals yield inferior 
meat. ‘The flesh of young animals has less 
flavor, is less stimulating, and possesses a 
lower nutritive value than the tissues of older 
animals. 

The average cut of beef contains from 15 
to 20 per cent of protein and ro to 35 per 
cent of fat. 

One pound of lean beef is equivalent in 
nutritive value to rather more than two 
pounds or two pints of milk, or more than 
two pounds of potatoes, but is not equal in 
nutritive value to one pound of bread. 

Beef is the most nutritious of all animal 
foods and can be eaten continuously for a 
longer time than any other kind of meat. It 
resembles rice and bread in this respect. 

Fresh beef is almost completely digested, 
more completely than milk is by an adult. 
The time required is less than that required 
for any other variety of flesh except boiled 
or broiled fish or chicken, soft boiled eggs, 
or oysters. 

Veal has more waste, more water, less 
protein, and less fat than beef. It posses- 
ses less nutritive value than either beef or 
mutton and is lacking in flavor. When veal 
is slaughtered too young it is apt to be tough, 
pale, dry, and indigestible. In Germany veal 
is considered as easily digested as beef and 
is frequently prescribed for invalids. In 
America and England the opinion is general 
that veal and lamb are foods that ought to 
be avoided by people with weak digest- 
ive ability. Veal broth is nutritious and af- 
fords a pleasing variety but if given in ex- 
cess may cause diarrhea. ‘The time re- 
quired for digestion (about four hours) is 
longer than for beef, mutton, lamb, or ba- 
con, but is less than for ham or duck. 

The composition of mutton is similar to 
that of beef but the average amount of fat 
is higher. Its nutritive value is, when prop- 
erly assimilated, about equal to that of beef. 
The muscle fiber is shorter. It ought there- 
fore to be more digestible than beef and it 
probably is when three to six years old. 
Mutton is fatter than beef, and as the fat is 
harder and less digestible than beef fat it is 
probable that, on the average, in this coun- 
try, where more attention is paid to getting 
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prime beef, mutton is the less digestible of 
the two. As it is not so completely digested 
as beef it is less suitable for invalids. The 
time required is longer than for roast beef 
but is less than for bacon, partridge, or roast 
fowl. 

The composition of lamb is very like to 
that of mutton and their nutritive values are 
about equal. When very tender and of the 
right age lamb is as digestible as beef or 
mutton and the time of digestion will not ex- 
ceed three hours, but good lamb is expensive 
and this with its uncertain character prevents 
its larger use. 

Pork contains less water, less protein, and 
more fat than most other animal foods. The 
fat often runs as high as 40 per cent, being 
considerably in excess of the protein, which 
averages 16. The average ham contains in 
100 parts 30 of protein, 32 of fat, 7 to 10 of 
salt, and 28 to 31 of water. Owing to the 
relatively small amount of protein in pork it 
is poor meat for use as a continuous diet, 
unless combined with some such food as 
beans, in which there is considerable pro- 
tein. Bauer in his “ Dietary of the Sick ”’ 
says that smoked ham is one of the whole- 
somest formsof meat. This is not the prev- 
alent opinion here. The fiber is very ten- 
der and were it not for the large amount of 
fat it would be much more digestible. Bacon 
is more digestible than pork, and ham occu- 
pies an intermediate position. Hamis more 
digestible when thoroughly boiled, cut thin, 
andeatencold. Baconif cutthin and cooked 
until crisp is comparatively easy of diges- 
tion, can be eaten by dyspeptics, and forms 
an agreeable fatty food for consumptives. 

In poultry the waste and water are large 
in amount, the fat is small, while there is 
more protein than in any other animal. The 
large amount of protein makes the flesh of 
poultry a good flesh-forming food. Its dis- 
advantage is the small amount of fat for 
force production. Chicken, whether roasted, 
boiled, or broiled, is one of the most digest- 
ible foods for invalids. ‘The white meat 
is more easily digested than the dark and 
a little of the breast of chicken may be given 
to a typhoid convalescent or a patient recov- 
ering from any severe illness before beef and 
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mutton are allowed.’”’ Chicken broth isa 
favorite and desirable invalid food. Turkey 
is less digestible than chicken. Duck and 
goose are still less easy of digestion on ac- 
count of the fats they contain. 

Fish is very much like poultry in the large 
amount of water and the small amount of © 
fat. Different varieties of fish vary in com- 
position, digestibility, and nutritive value, 
but in general it can be stated that the flesh 
of fish is less satisfying and less stimulating 
than either the flesh of birds or mammals. 
Those varieties which, like the salmon, 
mackerel, or herring, are rich in flavor and 
in fat, while possessing a nutritive value 
greater than that of beefsteak, are much 
less easy of digestion. The less highly fla- 
vored varieties, such as white fish, cod, and 
smelts, have a lower nutritive- value but are 
very easily digested. Since these contain 
less nutriment and are quickly digested they 
must be taken oftener and in larger quan- 
tities than other meats. Fish is especially 
well suited for an invalid diet, but there is 
really nothing to show that it isa brain food, 
unless it be that on account of the low amount 
of fat it is better suited for persons of sed- 
entary habits than are the richer meats. 

Let us now consider some of the vegetable 
foods. Starch is the nutrient most widely 
distributed and largest in amount in plants. 
It is a valuable food and if by proper and 
sufficient cooking it is freed from the cellu- 
lose capsules in which it is contained is not 
difficult of digestion. 

The sugar of plants is a very valuable 
force and heat-producing food. It is more 
easily digested than starch, but if large 
quantities are taken at a time it is liable to 
ferment and produce disturbances of diges- 
tion. Good candy is good food, and ought 
not to be denied children. Weshould, how- 
ever, avoid giving them candy rich in fat, 
giving too much of any kind, or giving candy 
before meals, asthis spoils their appetite for 
other food. 

The cereals contain a great deal of nour- 
ishment in concentrated form. Wheat bread, 
though not a perfect food, comes nearer the 
requirements than perhaps any other vege- 
table food. Macaroni has a high nutritive 
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value, is about as easily digested as meat, 
and as valuable for flesh forming. Crack- 
ers, weight for weight, contain more nutri- 
ment than bread, three pounds of crackers 
being equivalent to four or five pounds of 
bread. Most persons can digest them more 
easily than bread. 

Oatmeal contains more protein, more fat, 
and more mineral matter, but less starch 
than wheat flour. It is therefore possessed 
of good flesh and bone-building qualities. 
It is a hearty food and hence is more suit- 
able for those who live an active, outdoor 
life than for persons of sedentary habits. 

Rice, being rich in starch and poor in 
protein, should be eaten with some form of 
animal food—eggs, milk, butter, or cream. 
Rice is very easily and completely digested. 

Rye bread is nearly as nutritious as 
wheat bread but is not so easily digested. 

Corn contains considerable fat as well as 
protein and starch. Eaten as a vegetable, 
green corn is difficult of digestion, but corn- 
meal is a nutritious and easily digested 
food. Peas and beans contain twice as 
much flesh-forming material as wheat. The 
amount of starch, though large, is not equal 
in amount to that in the cereals. Peas and 
beans are therefore highly nutritious food, 
equal in value to wheat, but they are more 
difficult of digestion and a person tires of 
them sooner. Green beans and peas con- 
tain more sugar and the protein in them is 
more easily digested than in the dry, ripe 
seeds. 

Potatoes and such roots as beets, turnips, 
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and carrots contain from 70 to go per cent 
of water, and are deficient as flesh-formers, 
having only from two to three per cent of al- 
buminoids. Potatoes contain about one third 
as much starch as bread. Two pounds of 
potatoes will produce less force than one 
pound of beefsteak, while three and one 
third pounds would produce an amount of 
energy equal to that given by a pound of 
bread. But to obtain as much flesh-forming 
material as would be supplied by a pound of 
beef or veal ten pounds of potatoes would 
be required. These vegetables are not very 
difficult of digestion if the cellulose cap- 
sules are softened and ruptured by proper 
cooking. 

Fruits contain starch, sugar, and a small 
amount of protein (1-1.5 percent). Organic 
acids supply the sourness, while the rich 
flavor is due to volatile oils. Their nutri- 
tive value depends largely on the amount of 
sugar and starch they contain. Some are 
valued for their agreeable flavor and for the 
fact that they furnish variety in the diet; 
others, like the apple, are wholesome, but 
contain little nourishment; while others 
again, as grapes, dates, and bananas, con- 
tain a considerable amount of nutriment 
and hence are valuable foods. . Grapes, 
oranges, strawberries, raspberries, figs, 
peaches, and cooked apples are all easy of 
digestion. Melons, prunes, pears, apricots, 
bananas, fresh currants, and raw apples are 
somewhat less digestible. Ripeness and 
freshness of fruits, however, have consider- 
able to do with their digestibility. 
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BY BISHOP D. A. 


OR some years I was proud to call the 
man whose likeness appears with this 
article my friend. I met him first in the 


year 1889. He was then living onthe Riven 
Rock Ranch in Montecito, near Santa Bar- 
bara, California. I owe my acquaintance 
with him to Mr. Owen A. Stafford of Monte- 
cito, as also many of the facts given in this 
sketch. Not all the personal conversations 
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to which I allude occurred in one visit, but 
after first meeting him I was so fascinated 
that I went again and again. I now un- 
feignedly mourn the death of Chico Pesca- 
dero, the Sonora Indian whose ways I shall 
try to describe. He joined the majority 
about a year ago, at the age of ninety-six. 
His baptismal certificate shows that his 
real name was Francisco Gutierrez, and that 
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he was born in Sonora, Mexico, in the year 
1797, and on the fifth day of October, so 
that when I first met him he was ninety-two 
years old. Few knew him by hisright name. 
His best known name was, as given above, 
Chico, the Fisherman. Up to his death, the 
result of accident, he was in full vigor of 
mind and body. 

I saw him first sitting during the siesta 
hours, which all Mexicans observe, even 
when their whole life is a siesta, in the shade 
of his cabin, 
which he had 
built of rough 
boards. His 
son Fran- 
cisco was 
with him. 

More than 
the usual In- 
dian allow- 
ance of dogs 
sniffed at my 
heels and a 
litter of lively 


puppies frol- 
icked at the 


old man’s 
feet. From 
the branch of 
a tree there 
hung by the 
heels a_ half 
dozen go- 
phers caught 
to rid his 
field of a pest 
and as food 
for his dogs. 
The skins of 
various animals were drying, tacked to 
the sheathing of his house. The whole 
scene was as picturesque as possible. 

I was writing this notice of a unique 
character when on passing down Market 
Street, San Francisco, I saw on a magazine 
cover a woodcut which was nothing less 
than a good portrait of Chico. It was part 
of an advertisement of a book called “ Early 
Days in California.” I found a copy at last, 
but while Chico’s portrait was there the 
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book had not a word about Chico except 
the title under the portrait, which was “An 
Indian Who Stayed Converted.” I sent this 
to Mr. Stafford, to whom the existence of this 
engraving was a great surprise. It was 
taken from the photograph for which Chico 
had sat at Mr. Stafford’s request. Some 
traveler must have begged it of the photo- 
grapher and so became possessed of this re- 
markable face. With it must have been 
given a hint of his character, or how shall 
we account 
for the leg- 
end? Yet 
Chico was 
not converted 
in the Prot- 
estant sense, 
nor do I know 
that his par- 
ents were 
Catholics ex- 
cept from the 
fact that he 
had been 
baptized. 

Of educa- 
tion he had 
little. Yet 
he was well 
trained in the 
doctrines of 
the Catholic 
Church as 
well as the 
old sun wor- 
ship of his 
ancestors. 
He spoke 
Spanish of 
course well, but in speaking with Americans 
used an amusing patois, a mixture of Span- 
ish and English, that was delightful to hear. 
His voice was very musical, his enuciation 
distinct, and he had not a trace of the hesi- 
tation of a very old man. While of books 
he knew almost nothing, he was a constant 
and adoring student of nature. He always 
reminded me of the prophets of olden time, 
for to him God was everywhere, in sky and 
star and sea. He was devout too in his 
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mental habit and his talk was like one of 
those psalms which dwell on the beauty and 
grandeur of nature. When one became 
master of his dialect one felt that he was in 
the presence of a true poet. He had the 
dramatic faculty tothe point of genius. Eyes, 
feet, attitude, all talked and rein- 
He was both humorous 


hands, 
forced his words. 
and witty and I fancy that any one who 
looks at the corners of his eyes can see the 
twinkle which was seldom absent from those 
true soul-windows. They were large, soft, 
and beautifully brown, but they had a dan- 
gerous snap in them sometimes. 

If asked what his religion was he would 
promptly answer, “Catolico Apostolico Ro- 
mano.’ But he showed many evidences of 
being free from the superstitions of that 
church, as he held attendance on her rites 
as of little importance for himself. One 
Sunday morning Mr. Stafford found him 
bathing in Hot Spring’s Creek and chided 
him for not going to church while compell- 
ing his son to go. He looked with wide- 
open eyes and said, “Well, Staffy, when I 
want to talk with Goddee [ talk with him 
so ’’—putting his hands together—“ and I 
no pay priestee two bits (twenty-five cents) 
either.” I believe his nearest and dearest 
religion was that of his ancestors; namely, 
sun worship.’ Mr. Stafford talked with him 
about this worship as described in Prescott’s 
histories, and especially the worship of the 
silver moon in a temple on which the rays 
of the full moon fell. “‘ How you know that ?” 
said Chico, and then went on to show great 
familiarity with the whole matter. ‘“ Well, 
Chico, don’t you sometimes worship the sun 
yourself?” “ Why not ? Sun Goddee. See! 
Winter, much cloud, little sun, only short 
Birds not sing. Plants not grow. No 
save food in summer, man starve. Bimeby 
spring come. More sun. Plant grow. Bird 
Bees hum. Everybody feel good. 
Ha! who say sun not Goddee?” Yet it was 
rather as a pantheist than as an idolater that 
he worshiped the sun. Like the ancient 
prophets he found God everywhere and in 
everything. He proved to me again that it 
is in the country that men see God most 
clearly and that devotion thrives best in the 


time. 


sing. 
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open air. It is worth while to have this old 
thought recalled in these days when so many 
crowd the cities to the detriment of much 
that is best in man. 

Chico was not more than five feet six in 
height, but was amazingly broad of shoulder 
and long of arm. In his young manhood 
he had traveled asthe strong man of a Mex- 
ican circus, and many tales are current in 
Sonora and Santa Barbara concerning his 
strength. I am told that living witnesses 
can establish this, that on being challenged 
by a small bet he crouched down, seized the 
ankles of a donkey in his great hands, and 
lifted donkey and rider clear of the ground. 
When past eighty he would forbid his son to 
risk injury in lifting heavy stones and him- 
self raise to the top of the wall, invariably 
with ease, stones weighing three and four 
hundred pounds. 

In his youth he served as a Mexican sol- 
dier in a fight with Indians, and was badly 
wounded by an arrow which passed through 
from one side to the other just beneath the 
abdominal wall. He showed me one day 
the scars of this wound. The arrow, he told 
me, had remained in the wound, the barb 
and feather protruding. ‘ What did you do 
then, Chico?” “I break off head, I break 
off tail, and then I pull him out.” I have no 
doubt he did, for no man ever knew him to 
lie. 

He had the courtesy of a gentleman, and 
withal a humble but not cringing manner. 
I remember how when [ called on him he 
waited equally without forwardnesss or shy- 
ness for introduction. ‘Then shaking hands 
with much grace, he conducted me to the 
shady side of his shed and brought stools, 
insisting on our being seated, and like any 
any other gentleman refusing to be seated 
himself until we were. He was never so 
poor as to be without a melon, orange, or 
flower to give toa guest. His fine dignity 
was very marked when ladies called to see 
him. Often they would decorate him with 
a flower. This would straighten him up and 
make him walk as proudly as a boy, say- 
ing “ Grdcias, senora, me mucho caballéro 
(Thanks, madame, you make me a great gen- 
tleman).” 
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He had also, what is now a very rare ac- 
complishment among Sonora Indians, great 
skill in playing on the one-string Indian vio- 
lin. I have the one he played on, which he 
gave me, insisting that he could make an- 
other without trouble. It consists of a piece 
of bamboo bridged near one end and strung 
with a single string. He held this instru- 
ment between his teeth, making a sound- 
board of his mouth after the manner of a 
player on the jew’s-harp, and thus leaving his 
hands free to manipulate the string both in 
sounding and in shortening it to produce the 
different notes. This violin was a great sur- 
prize to me in both the variety and power of 
tone it could produce. I was forced to re- 
member what I had read of Paganini and his 
G string. Insome unaccountable way Chico 
produced both melody and harmony. He 
gave the impression of several strings. He 


played some dance music: one with the 
movement of a tarantula and another, as he 
told me, a coyote, or prairie wolf, galop, 
imitating the “lope ” of that swift beast. 
He loved all animals and all seemed to 


love him. He knew every track, call, and 
haunt of bird and beast. They trusted him 
as they trust only those whom they know to 
be their friends. I have heard him imitate 
their sounds and calls and did not wonder 
that he could deceive them. Rather than 
injure birds he devised means to drive them 
off. The California quail is a beautiful bird, 
rather larger than the eastern Bob White, 
and has a pretty plume projecting forward 
from the top of his head. Americans say 
that his call, very different from that of 
the quail of the Atlantic coast, is “Get 
your hair cut—hair cut.” To save his straw- 
berries from these pretty thieves Chico 
strung cord over his beds and attached little 
bells and jingling bits of tin. When asked 
why he did this Chico laughingly said, “ If 
I no do this quailee say, ‘Come—eatee— 
come—eatee’”’ (imitating their call). “Then 
I do this and quailee say, ‘ Chico come back 
—come back—come back!’” His straw- 
berry beds were at that time his chief source 
of support. He would not permit the slight- 
est theft but freely gave to all who came. 
Chico had a very religious and sunny 
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temper. He was abstemious as to food, 
using some wine but never having been 
known to be intoxicated. He was wonder- 
fully truthful, patient, charitable, and the 
soul of honor and honesty. He was capable 
of tornadoes of wrath under injustice, but 
would recover and atone by acts of kind- 
ness. Fewdared provoke him. His amaz- 
ing strength reinforced by his wrath was 
such that no five men could block his way. 
But he was far more likely to break out 
over a wrong to another than to himself. 
He was unforgiving to meanness. 

Let this speak of his charitable judgment 
of the dead. A reputed Kansas murderer, a 
fugitive from justice, lived near Montecito 
in the foothills of the Santa Ynez Moun- 
tains. He did little work and was not a 
good neighbor. In the absence of his wife 
he one day dressed himself in his best, lay 
down on the lounge, and blew his brains 
out. This man had borrowed a consider- 
able sum of money of Chico and had never 
repaid it. Chico was called as a witness 
before the coroner’s jury, having been 
among the first at the cabin after the shot 
was fired. He ended his testimony by add- 
ing voluntarily, “Poor fellow! Pretty good 
man, too.” 

His generosity was remarkable. At one 
time he lived a little below Riven Rock 
Ranch in a house of his own. A Mexican, 
believing Chico had money in the house, 
sent a boy to get a gold piece changed 
and thus became sure of the fact. Then 
the boy, as instructed, watched to see where 
the old man hid his keys, and robbed him in 
his absence. Chico soon thought out the 
rogue and started for the pu/gueria (saloon) 
rifle in hand. Mr. Stafford’s son followed 
him to prevent the killing he saw in Chico’s 
eye. Just as Chico raised his rifle to shoot 
the thief the young man seized the gun. It 
was instantly surrendered. Chico then went 
in alone, accused the man to his face, and 
had him arrested. But while some of the 
money was recovered much had been spent 
by the boy’s mother for food; so this old 
man refused to prosecute, and dismissed the 
matter with, “ Poor fellow, he not know any 
better.” 
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He felt that every kindness he received 
must be shared with others. If his sense 
of politeness prevented his giving to others 
what had been presented to himself, he would 


buy the necessities for a feast and invite his’ 


neighbors in. Mrs. Stafford had sent him 
acake on his birthday and another friend 
had sent him a bottle of wine. These 
Chico put away, as he thought he was not 
at liberty to give them to others, and 
straightway bought other cake and wine and 
invited his neighbors in to share his good 
fortune. On another occasion a dinner was 
sent him in the field. His son had gone 
home at some distance to cook the dinner 
in the hut. The old man could not be per- 
suaded to touch a morsel until his son was 
sent for to enjoy the meal with him. 

He was industrious to the last degree 
but was never a slave to his work. He 
never sought gifts or help. For all dishon- 
esty he had a contemptuous wrath or an al- 
most tearful pity. He was accustomed to 
put his hatred of dishonesty in this way: 
‘ Before I steal I cook grass.” 

He was an expert in building adobe 


houses, and his services were in great demand 
so long as this style of house was built. 
A gentleman in Santa Barbara for whom he 
had built such a house purposely overpaid 
him on account of the very satisfactory way 


he had performed his work. Chico did not 
discover this until he counted his money at 
home, and then straightway returned to 
Santa Barbara to restore the amount over- 
paid. 

Chico ruined himself financially ‘by build- 
ing too large a house and store for himself 
—in short made the mistake many others 
have made before him. He lost his goods by 
trusting them too freely to the Mexicans in 
his neighborhood. He had bought his 
lumber on credit. Seeing nothing but pov- 
erty before him he determined to sell out 
and go back to Sonora. So after paying 
all, as he supposed, he and his son started 
for his old home. They had eighty dollars 
between them. But it came to him on the 
way that he had forgotten to pay one bill. 
Back he came, paid that bill, and had but 
four dollars left. So to the ranch he went 
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and lived in a wagon for seven months be- 
fore he could earn money enough to resume 
his journey. 

Chico had a high sense of paternal au- 
thority and responsibility. His daughter 
had imbibed notions above her father’s 
station by living with white families, and 
on visiting her father when the old man 
was ill showed plainly her contempt for 
his surroundings and thought she could 
not stay in such a place. On this Chico 
raised himself up and said, “You go? Then 
I will not give you my paternal benediction.” 
His son did not dare to smoke in his pres- 
ence, though a mature man. It was not 
because Chico hated tobacco but because 
it was an insult to his paternal dignity. 

When ninety-six years old he felt, as is 
the wont of age, that he might soon die and 
that he would like to go to God from his 
own country. Well and strong but very 
old he started for Sonora, reaching that 
state in safety. Shortly after, while walk- 
ing in the dark, he fell into a shallow min- 
ing pit and fractured several ribs. From 
the account of his son I judge that his 
lungs must have been wounded by the frac- 
tured ribs, for a high fever set in and he 
died, without medical attention, late in his 
ninety-sixth year, and lies buried near the 
spot where he was born. 

His son returned to Montecito, where I 
often see him, and is now employed ona 
ranch adjoining that on which his father 
toiled solong. He is highly esteemed, and 
I count among my household treasures 
some orange and manzanita paper knives 
which he gave me as a friend of his father. 

I will now try to give some idea of the 
stories Chico told in his mixture of Spanish 
and English. They burned themselves into 
my memory; but alas! I cannot reproduce 
on paper his dramatic force nor the twinkle 
of his beautiful eyes. 

One day I asked him, at Mr. Stafford’s 
suggestion, “‘Do you remember the earth- 
quake in Sonora?” 

“ Si, si, sefor, I remember. 
very fine. Sky blue, air warm. Grand 
fiesta (church festival). Plenty people. Aill 
go churchee in morning; afternoon, bull 


One day 
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fightee—cock fightee — gamblee — roulette. 
People all there; miécho fanddngo (much 
Bimeby hear ‘ boom—doom— 
Boom.’ Ah-h-h-h? What’s that? ‘ Boom— 
boom’ under ground. People all frightee. 
Cry, ‘Zemblir! temblor (earthquake )!’ 
People allrun. Most run churchee. Gam- 
bler forget his money. Soon churchee all 
full. Priest pray saintee. Ground open, 
people fall in. Churchee crack, many 
killed.” 

** But where did you go, Chico?” 

With a twinkle, “I-run chaparrd/ (take 
to the woods). 

“* Next day, ‘boom—boom’ again—not so 
hard. Next day not so hard; people dancee 
—cock fightee, allee same.” 

Another : 

“Si, My name Francisco. I tell you 
one story about San Francisco. He very 
man. You know San Francisco, 
No, because you péddre protestinte 

Good many years 

Bury him. Build 
Good many year, old 

Priestee tell people 


dancing). 


good 
maybe ? 
(Protestant minister). 
ago Francisco die. 
churchee over him. 
church tumble down. 
build him new churchee. Move San Fran- 
cisco to new churchee. Bimeby churchee 
done. Dig up San Francisco—put him nice 
timba —all grand. Priestee chantee — 
prayee — grand festa. Bimeby people all 
go home. Next morning sacristan come 
open churchee. Francisco gone. Every- 
body say think Francisco go way because 
people bad. Bimeby priestee go old 
tomb—find Francisco there all safe. Think 
some bad man move San Francisco. Priestee 
take him back new tomb. Priestee chantee 
—prayee—make smokee. Gohome. Next 
day San Francisco gone again to old tomb. 
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Then priestee he say, ‘Francisco no like 
new tomb; too much money cost for poor 
people. So build up old church, let new 
churchee go.’”’ 

All this was told with wonderful gesture 
and expression. More vivid description | 
never saw nor heard. And he went on, 

“San Francisco very good man. One 
day very hot. Sacristan fall asleep—noon. 
Bad Indiano come, stealee sacristan’s wifee 
—two child. Sacristan wake up—all gone 
—he no find. Feel bad—cry hard. Bimeby 
so sad—tired—he fall asleep by church 
door. He dream, maybe—I don’t know. 
San Francisco come to him—say, ‘I findee 
wifee—childee. No cryee.’ So San Fran- 
cisco he go one, two, three day over szerra. 
Snow—tunder—e/ampago (lightning). He 
find wifee—say her, ‘You come—I take 
back home.’ Wifee no eat cause lost hus- 
band. Bimeby bring back to churchee. 
Find sacristan asleep. When he wake up 
he find wifee—childee—all there.” 


I write these just after returning to San 
Francisco after a visit to the ranch where 
this good old man lived so long. 


I found 
all the friends who were there when I first 
met him alive and well. But he was gone 
and it did not seem quite the same. The 
landscape was as beautiful to the eye as 
ever, and these states have no spot more 
beautiful than the fair slope of the Monte- 
cito Valley toward the sea. But a pres- 
ence was lacking which had seemed to me 
to interpret the scene as no American can. 
And when [ asked myself if I might hope 
to see him again I bethought me of Peter’s 
words after the vision of the sheet, “I 
perceive that he who feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 


AT A CHILD’S GRAVE. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD. 


T is not dew that gleams so bright 
On these frail flowers ’neath which she sleeps, 

But tears shed by the mourner Night, 

Who ever lingers here and weeps. 





A LOYAL LOVER. 


BY JOHN EDGEWORTH. 


III. 

REMAINED for this crisis and he 

awoke calm. He saw the picture and 

smiled. Then, looking around, he said, 
“Marie.” Shecametohim. He took her 
hand, murmuring, “ My child,” and gently 
drew her near. The girl shrank. I warned 
her by a glance, and she submitted, with a 
painful flush, as he kissed her. 

From this time Beguin improved rapidly. 
Soon he was sitting by the vine-clad window, 
and then he crept out into the little garden, 
clinging to my arm, amid Michel’s enthusi- 
astic expressions of delight. 

All this time he continued in the delusion 
that the picture portrayed his wife and that 
Marie was his child. In this we agreed to 


humor him by the doctor’s vehement com- 
mand that no shock of excitement should 
imperil the cure of his interesting “case.” 


It was a sore trial to poor Marie—this tragic 
masquerading—which she endured bravely 
from a sentiment of pity for poor Beguin, 
whom she greatly admired and respected. 

I dreaded the time when he must be 
roused from fancy to sober fact. I feared 
for his reason when “killing truth should 
glare on him.” I worried the more that it 
seemed to be my duty to shatter the happy 
error in which he had found anew the joy of 
living. 

At last he was able to walk with me through 
the town and one day we went to the caf. 
It was a delight to see him greet Madame 
Duschene. She met usatthe door, her buxom 
face dimpled with smiles as she uttered her 
pretty compliments over his recovery. He 
took both her hands and kissed them, first 
one then the other. The brightness of her 
eyes softened in a dew of tears, while she led 
him to the little table inthe corner. The gar- 
¢on Jean bowed and smiled. Beguin seized 
him by the shoulder with a playful roughness 
and said, “ Bon jour, Jean! It zs a good 
day tome. And cana word of thanks re- 
F-May. 


pay all your kindness?” The insignificant 
little waiter wastransfigured. He laid aside 
his obsequious air as the inevitable napkin 
dropped from his hand, and, that member 
pressed to his heart, he said with the man- 
ner of a duke, “ M’sieur, the pleasure of 
serving you was my most abundant recom- 
pense.” 

Our visit was a féfe. As we sat at the 
table after supper the patrons of the café 
crowded about Beguin to present their greet- 
ings with the fervid friendliness of the Pro- 
vencal people. As we strolled home he was 
happier, calmer, saner than I had ever seen 
him. I use the clumsy word sane for lack of 
another to express not merely that he was 
rational but that he exhibited the equipoise 
of a perfectly balanced intellect. 

At this time he loved to sit in the public 
gardens, and the lad who had assumed his 
avocation found in him a constant customer. 
He who of old never read the journals that 
he sold, now studied them sedulously, with 
frequent queries as to allusions unintelligible 
to him from the long oblivion of his malady. 
I was astonished at the alertness and acute- 
ness of his mind, for the slightest explana- 
tion of some historic event, some national 
crisis, some scientific discovery which be- 
longed to the time of his obscuration was in- 
stantly apprehended. ‘That period was an 
era of momentous happenings, including the 
Crimean War, the completion of the oceanic 
cables, the American civil contest, the 
forming of the Italian Kingdom, and the 
Franco-Prussian War. Many such likeevents 
had moved the world mightily while his soul 
was shadowed by the one thought of his 
stupendous calamity—a thought which filled 
all his sky, clouding it to the utmost hori- 
zon, so that he could see nothing else. Now 
that the gloom had dispersed, it was as if 
he, from a clear, lofty eminence, saw at a 
glance all the landscape through which oth- 
ers had slowly and deviously traveled. The 
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avidity of hismind alarmed me. It appeared 
abnormal. I feared his brain would be con- 
sumed in the fierceness of its energy. He 
was like a famished man appeasing an im- 
perative craving. And only as this abated 
did he begin to talk of himself. Thus one 
afternoon as we were seated in the garden 
he said, after a fit of musing, 

“ Ah! this pleasant lingering in lotus land 
must soon end. I must seek out some avo- 
cation ; what, I know not, for I am a sort of 
—your Irving calls him a Rip Van Winkle, 
is it not ?—a stranger in a new world, where 
I have awakened a generation behind the 
times. But the God who has restored me 
to it has for me some place in it, I doubt 
not.” 

“Yes, M’sieur,”’ I said, and continued, 
“Ere long I return to America. Perhaps 
you will go with me? There are many op- 
portunities.” 

“Yes, yes!” he exclaimed. “‘ Was it Emer- 
son who said, ‘ America, thy name is oppor- 
tunity’? I had not thought of that. But 
Marie; I cannot say if it would please her.” 


* Well,” I answered, “the Sceur Marie too 


must strike her tent. She says her superiors 
have summoned her away to her mission.” 

“Marie go? But no, she shall not leave 
me. We have found each other. My child— 
tocare for, as she has cherished me! What 
else have I to live for?” 

** But her life work to which she has de- 
voted herself ?”’ 

“You do not understand, M’sieur. She 
is a deaconess, it is true, but free to take up 
home duties when they call her. And they 
could not—she would not—rob me again of 
my child.” 

“But her—’’ mother, I was about to say, 
but dreaded to use the word. He waited, 
expectant, and observing my confused de- 
lay said, 

“Speak, sir. Yourthoughtcannot be un- 
welcome to me. What would you say?” 

Should I speak the fateful word? Yes, 
that must be sooner or later. 

“ But what of her mother?” 
watching him closely. 

“Her mother!” he replied with a start, 
but instantly added, with a smile, “Ah, yes! 


I asked, 
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How strange I could forget that good woman 
who adopted the desolate orphan !” 

‘**Ma’m’selle Marie spoke of living always 
in Montbron with her mother.” 

“Tt is true, and I cannot chide her for 
giving that dear name to a stranger, for she 
knew no mother beside, save as a dim dream 
of childhood. Of course she forgot, though 
it is marvelous to me, who can hardly realize 
that it is a lifetime for her since the mother 
departed—and for me an eternity of sorrow, 
while still the event seems as of yesterday.” 

“Was it a relative who took the child ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, “ that could not be, for 
my wife was an orphan—reared by her grand- 
mother, her sole surviving relative—-when 
I married her. And for myself, 1am Swiss, 
and without near kindred. And in fact I 
know nothing of this person. That is strange, 
although I had not realized it before. Marie 
has spoken little of her. And my mind has 
been so full I have rarely thought of her at 
all. Why! I do not even know her name. 
Well, she must be neglected no longer. She 
must be consulted. We must go to her. 
Her wishes will be sacred to us. So I can- 
not plan until we visit her.” 

“‘ My dear M. Beguin,” I said, “ are you 
positively sure that this young lady is your 
daughter? Pardon me, but it is well that 
you should verify your belief. What does 
she say? And how can you satisfy her and 
then the scruples of her foster mother ?” 

“As for myself, I am confident,” he an- 
swered with emphasis. “Her likeness to 
her mother—nay she is to the little Marie of 
my happy days as yonder rose is to itself in 
the bud. And could I misjudge the pa- 
rental instinct that speaks so loudly in my 
heart? No, no! She is my child.” 

“Has she ever told you that the portrait 
of your wife resembles her mother ?” 

“Like her adoptive mother?’—and he 
laughed gently. “Ah, no; but that is de- 
lusion. Did she say so? It may quicken 
sleeping memories of the long-lost mother- 
face, and she associates sentiments of af- 
fection with the other, who also belongs to 
the morning of her life. There can be no 
real resemblance. There was no one ever 
like my Désiré. There may be perchance 
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some imperfect similarity of feature by 
which her vague memory is deceived.” 

It was plainly impossible to shake his 
conviction, unless by some rude shock, so I 
led him to talk of his early life, and the sub- 
stance of a long conversation I now curtly 
record, as I wrote it down that evening. 

A student of theology at Zurich, he met 
with a Mademoiselle Leclerc during a vaca- 
tion ramble through the western maritime 
provinces. After settlement in his par- 
ish they were married. He was so strongly 
attached to his flock of Burgundian peas- 
ants, so passionately devoted to nature, so 
absorbed in the scholarly pursuits which 
were possible in his country cure, and so 
happy in his home, that he refused calls to 
churches in the great cities, and even toa 
chair in his university—for he early attained 
fame for both erudition and eloquence. So 
they remained in Gex. 

A child was born whom they called Marie, 
ind when she was six years old a little baby 
boy came tothe presbytery one happy spring 
day. Alas! he tarried but a night, as though 


a child-angel whom God sent to lead the 


mother to the skies. For grief appeared to 
exhaust her vitality. She fell intoan alarm- 
ing fever. For nine long days and nights 
Beguin watched by her side, tireless, well- 
nigh sleepless and foodless ; so that when 
she came to her senses and whispered faintly, 
‘T am dying,” his enervated mind and body 
were unable to endure, while he struggled 
against the shock. All through the last 
night he strove to steady himself. He would 
not believe in her doom. He reasoned 
about the case as a scientific observer, over, 
and over, and over again, endlessly. He 
prayed as a believer ; nay, forgetful of faith, 
he demanded of God in frantic protestations 
the life of his wife, and staked all his cre- 
dence on the answer. 

‘“‘ But,” he said to me, “she died. It was 
just at dawn. I had opened the shutter to let 
in the light, the fragrance, and melody of the 
morning. It had been a dreary watch that 
night, for she was very weak—too feeble to 
talk. She dozed, and I sat and held her hand, 
and watched, and thought—oh, Monsieur, 
unutterable thoughts — memories, fears, 
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longings, hopes. They were all prayers, 
and I never once doubted—I would not, 
I dared not permit myself even to question, 
and felt all my faith hang on that long, long 
prayer, until a vision came which appeared 
to me an earnest of mercy. It may be I 
dozed, but it seemed as if I saw with wide- 
open eyes my Désiré coming slowly along 
the yellow sands of a palm-fringed, tropic 
sea, as I stood in the shadow of a stupendous 
cliff, from whose cavernous depths I had 
escaped with the immeasurable anguish of 
an eternity’s labor, waiting, longing for her 
presence. As she approached, the light 
which seemed to come with her, like a vast 
halo that illumined sea and sky, dispersed 
the gloomy mists which before had enfolded 
me, until she saw me and with a glad cry 
sprang forward as I fell upon my knees. I 
clasped her about the waist as she bent over 
me and kissed my forehead and smoothed 
my hair. 

“Then the vision faded. It was perhaps 
a merciful revelation of the heaven that is to 
be; but then I believed it an answer to my 
petitions—a proof that I had ransomed her 
life by my vows and prayers. It is strange, 
but now I imagine that my love for Antibes 
in those dark days sprang out of a confused 
identification of its sea and shore with the 
scenery of that vision. Alas! I have been 
waiting here in vain for her to come. 

“‘ And so as I looked out of the window on 
the new day that morning my hope turned 
to joy, and I came back hastily to the couch 
and cheerily said, ‘ Better, but yes, my soul, 
better! Soon shall we have thee out in the 
garden yonder, where thy Provence roses 
miss thee. Yes, soon, thanks to the good 
God.’ She lifted her eyes wearily to me 
and slowly laid her hand on mine, with such 
tenderness, and whispered, ‘Yes, my hus- 
band, I shall—be well—very soon. Kiss me 
—while—my heart—yet—beats—for—thee 
—thee—always. Ah, dear heart, the good 
—God—strengthen—thee. I go—the— 
citizens thereof—never—say—“ I am sick.” 
Oh—my——love—my—l—’ 

“‘ And when, frantic, as the meaning of 
her words stole to my mind as through a 
mist from far away, I looked, there was no 
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light it her eyes. Monsieur, how can I tell 
you this? It is only that I am nearing the 
Eternal Truth, where nothing is hidden, and 
I am no longer hardened and maddened by 
my sorrows. It is my assurance of sanity 
that I can recall all this and speak of it with 
composure, and weep, warm, sweet, natural 
tears. Yes, thank God! my heart is no 
longer an arid volcano, seamed and scorched 
by convulsive sorrows, but a mountain whose 
fires are quenched and whose shocks have 
ceased, while God is clothing all its rugged- 
ness with vines and trees, and birds are re- 
turning ‘to it and the flowers bloom once 
more. But—there are no Provence roses 
there. 

“ Well, when I called and she did not an- 
swer—for the first time in all those years— 
and her heart was dead to my love, why, I 
did not believe it. I was dazed. Then 
there arose before me a thought; it was this: 
‘To-day—yes, ’tis the 6th of June. Ah! 
our betrothal day, and our wedding day, one 
year later; and every year for seven we have 
had our fé¢e.’ 


“ Strange to say that simple idea expanded, 
as it were, into a series of apparitions— 
quick—vivid—one by one, in orderly se- 
quence, and I sawall those so happy days— 
every minute accessory ; nay I felt again all 
those joyous emotions in their infinite varia- 


tions—all back to the first day of all. That 
was when I had won the consent of the 
grand’ mére, but had said naught to Ernes- 
tine. So they called her, and my lips fol- 
lowed the custom, but already my heart had 
chosen her other name, Désiré. I had not 
voiced my love, but she knew—yes, my 
heart confided in that certainty ; and now on 
that mellow eve in June I had gone to meet 
her returning across the fields to the cottage 
in the village. I saw her afar off, coming 
slowly, a vision of maiden loveliness, with 
the glory of the sunset sky like a jewel flash- 
ing radiance around her. She came to me 
out of that awful, beauteous light, as from 
heaven, and I said to my soul, ‘From the 
great God to thee.’ Then I stood back in 
the shade of a rose hedge until she drew near. 
I stepped before her. She looked up from 
her meditations and the thought in her eyes 
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changed from surprise to welcome, and sof- 
tened, deepened into—was it—could it be 
love? As I held out both hands I said— 
said only, ‘ Désiré—my desire!’ ; and I know 
not how, but her head was on my breast. 

“Ah! yes—my God !—I saw it all ; I felt 
it all again, on that other 6th of June, that 
Jféte day of death; and then I knew noth- 
ing, or I can now recall nothing until af- 
ter an interval I cannot measure there was 
a vague consciousness of being, as of a soul 
struggling to awake from death, tearing away 
the clods of the grave and then floating in 
space with nothing to cling to—nothing real, 
nothing solid and sensible, nothing attached 
to time. It seemed to me that J was striv- 
.ng for centuries just to think out one clear 
idea, to rememberone solid fact. And again 
after ages were gone I knew that I was alive. 
I had come to myself. I had a dim persua- 
sion that gentle hands touched me and 
soothed me. 

“Then ina flash all—all returned, hurling 
my mind into furious tempests of thought. 
Once more I strove in desperation to regain 
the solid ground of fact and finally fought 
my way back like a drowning man. Now I 
was cautious. I trembled, but cheated my- 
self with hope. I said, ‘It is a hideous 
dream. I must awake—I will’ ; and then I 
dared not. So when I heard a footstep I 
would close my eyes and say, ‘It is Désiré. 
Yes, surely! Who else?’ and I would not 
look or listen until whoever came so gently 
and stood beside me had gone again. But 
alas! why tell all this ? 

* At last I came back to this world. But 
not in the presbytery at Gex. I was in the 
chalet of Swiss herdsmen, far up in the 
mountains of the Vaud. I had been ill for 
weeks. They said it was a fever of the brain. 
It was a malady of the heart, and nothing 
cures that but death. They had found me 
lying helpless by the wayside, and had nursed 
me back to life, finally to health of the body, 
but with a numbed, lethargic brain. It was 
months before clear speech came to me, be- 
fore I could move my feet and hands aright, 
before I could realize what poor, kind Ulrich 
had done for me, and then I only felt it 
stupidly without being able to reason about it. 
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“One morning at daybreak, after hours of 
wakefulness, I stole away, possessed by a 
resistless impulse. I cannot tell you how 
| made the journey, but at last, in the night, 
I crept to her grave. I knew it by the cross 
at its head that bore her name, which I traced 
with my fingers. By that time the sod on it 
was green, but the autumn leaves were fading 
over it. I lay down there and wept. Yes, 
my first tears baptized her grave, but I could 
not pray. Alas! when I came to myself 
my faith was gone. It never came back 
until of late. Often I longed for it vaguely 
and dumbly. Can I tell you the story of a 
lost God, through all those dreary years? 
Marie is His messenger to bring my faith 
and peace back to me. 

“‘T now suppose that my visit to the grave 
so disturbed my faculties that again I fled 
away wildly, like a dumb brute trying to es- 
cape from his pain. There was a period, 
which I know must have measured three 
years, when my mind recorded no lasting 
memories. As I strive to recall it all is con- 
fusion. My idea of it has no comparison 
except what I once saw when standing on 
the promontory of La Garrouppe during a 
storm. A sea gull, utterly exhausted, was 
vainly striving to combat the winds which 
hurled him up and down, back and _ forth, 
amid the clouds and waves. He could not 
rise against the wind. He could not reach 
the shore. He could not sink in the waters. 
So was I, in mid-air, as it were, away from 
the world, in the swirl of elemental forces, be- 
holding only the dense black clouds torn by 
contending winds and the foaming waves of 
a thunderous sea. 

“It is true that I have betimes illusive 
recollections of shelter in some cottage or of 
sordid labor in the fields or of tramping 
alone over the highways, but these things 
must belong to the later portions of the time, 
and the effort to reconstruct even that period 
is hopeless—like piecing together the frag- 
ments of some pictured window shattered 
and shivered to atoms. 

“At last I remember a vintage near 
Avignon, where I worked and earned a little 

money. Starting again on my wanderings, 
I chanced on Antibes, and here remained. 
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I had no plans, but stayed from time to time, 
growing better, as I now believe, though 
very, very slowly. And the rest you know.”’ 

When Beguin finished this narrative, it 
was with such exhaustion from the emotions 
he endured in living over again that tragedy 
that I could not ask him the last crucial 
question as to the picture. Had he any 
knowledge of how and when he secured it ? 
Did he stil] believe it had come with him on 
his flight from the presbytery? He had 
said nothing which could resolve these ques- 
tions. I had watched narrrowly throughout 
the story for some hint as to the portrait, 
since this was the clue to the mystery. It 
was almost beyond belief that rational as he 
now was-—evidenced by his clear and con- 
vincing narrative, but above all by his ap- 
preciation of his previous mental alienation 
—he should still cling to this one delusion— 
this alone—the last of all. 

But he was so overwrought as to look al- 
most like the Beguin I first knew; and I 
hurried him home without another word. 

I acquainted Marie with this conversation. 
It greatly disquieted her. ‘ Oh,” she said, 
‘I want my mother! I must see her.” 

Finally one day, a week later, thinking 
the time had come, I said without warning, 

““M. Beguin, you will not think me intru- 
sive if I ask you a question about yourself ? 
You have honored me with your confidence, 
and—” 

But he put his hand on mine, and said, 

“Surely not. Why should you hesitate ? 
Have I not opened all my life—all my heart 
to you? There is nothing you may not say.”’ 

“Well,” said I, “it isthis: the name on 
your cherished miniature is Ernestine Marot, 
and your name is Beguin.” 

I expected some show of excitement, and 
waited breathlessly. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he answered with a quiet smile, “I 
forgot toexplainthat. It must seem strange 
to you. But itis simple. My name is Claude 
Marot. After I returned to the life of men 
and began to have use for a name again I took 
that of my mother, Beguin, from some vague 
desire to lose myself—some hardly defined 
effort to enter on another life—some instinct 

to hide my past and evade recognition. Fi- 
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nally it become both difficult and useless to 
resume my old title. Ah, yes! now I under- 
stand—this too has puzzled Marie. I see 
it now. Well, I will explain to her also.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you feel confident that 
you have kept safe this miniature through all 
the vicissitudes of those years ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “incredible as it ap- 
pears it must be so. I suppose I clung to 
it by a sort of instinct. I recall placing it 
in my bosom, with a blue ribbon around my 
neck, one day during Désiré’s illness when 
I had been looking at it. I next discover it 
on the page of memory when I was working 
at the vintage. It was then fastened with a 
frayed piece of tarred rope, hidden in a bit 
of rough cotton cloth, and worn inthe bosom 
of my garments.”’ 


IV. 


WuatT could I believe? I resolved to 


unravel the mystery once for all, and the 
next day, on a pretext of business in Paris, 
I bade my friends adieu for a week and 
went straight to the village of Gex. Shortly 


I was at the presbytery as an American 
visitor to the fasteur, who by my request 
conducted me through the little church, 
which has some historic interest as dating 
from Huguenot days. In the churchyard 
I called attention to a grave marked by a 
cross bearing only the name “ Ernestine.” 
Of it the fasteur told me a pathetic story to 
the effect that years since, before his time, 
as he had learned from the peasants of the 
village, a gentleman and lady had stopped 
at the inn. They were alone. She fell ill, 
and with her babe died at the hour of its 
birth. The gentleman, a foreigner, had 
them buried there together. He left money 
with the landlord for the care of the grave, 
and this had been yearly renewed by an 
avocat of Lyons, under whose directions 
workmen had erected the simple stone in- 
scribed with the name. 

“Ah!” thought I, “this then is not the 
grave of poor Beguin’s wife. This shrine 
of his affections—this scene of his despair- 
ing tears—this place of his desolate pil- 
grimages is the tomb of a stranger! 
Where then is his wife’s grave? And how 
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could he have been so mistaken? Yes, he 
has been misled by the name.” 

The fasteur further said that he thought 
there was some guilt and remorse in the 
man—this foreigner of the calamity at the 
inn—for there was reason to believe that at 
intervals he visited the grave. At least on 
a June morning some years before he had 
found a man lying unconscious on the grave. 
He had taken him into the presbytery and 
at last restored him. He was grateful, but 
moody, muttering to himself, averse to con- 
versation, brusquely declining any informa. 
tion except that he came to visit the grave. 
At dusk he departed afoot, and almost 
stealthily, as if fearful of being seen. Each 
year since, he had come, ever by night. 
Sometimes he paused at the presbytery to 
greet the Pasteur, although he shrank, 
shuddering, from entering the house; but 
usually he went without any message. Al- 
ways he left a cluster of Provence roses on 
the grave. Without doubt he was the 
friend of that poor soul who slept among 
strangers. 

I asked for a description of the man. It 
was unquestionably Beguin! Thus again was 
I baffled. The tangled skein was only more 
tightly twisted. Yet I would not desist, 
and cautiously led on the vivacious and 
discursive fasteur, who enjoyed the rare 
pleasure of intercourse with an educated 
visitor having the good taste to be interested 
in the legends of his parish. He told of 
his own residence, of his predecessors, and 
finally the sad history of a former incum- 
bent who, crazed by the supposed death of 
his wife, had fled in the night and was 
never heard from. It was believed that he 
had destroyed himself, or had perished 
wandering in the mountains. But no trace 
of him was ever discovered. 

“And his wife?” I said. 

“She was supposed to be dying—nay 
even, for a moment, dead; but slowly re- 
covered, and when hope of her husband 
was abandoned left the village with her 
child. She returned to her people in some 
distant part of the country and has never 
since been heard of in Gex.”’ 

Ah! perhaps here was the end of the 
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skein, I thought, and started that day 
for Angouléme, and thence the following 
morning drove out to Montbron and found 
the cottage of Madame Marot. In answer 
to my knock the door was opened by one 
whom I instantly and certainly identified as 
the original of the miniature. I had to cor- 
rect my previously determined allowance for 
the changes of time. She was still a con- 
spicuously beautiful woman. The eyes and 
hair were the same. The features, more 
firmly chiseled, had lost something of their 
early softness of contour and color, but the 
expression was modified and ennobled. 
Through the mobile and luminous face 
shone a soul that had sorrowed, but endured 
and conquered. Grief had not crushed her. 
She had subdued it. Her distress had not 
gloomed into a sullen “ winter of discontent,” 
but rather brightened into a splendid au- 
tumn whose frosts had mellowed and ma- 
tured the fruits of character. Her whole 
appearance suggested the serenity, the 
dignity, the placid strength which is de- 
rived only from self-conquest in great 
troubles. 

Even thus storms sweep by, working 
havoc in their course; yet afterwards the 
day dawns fairer, the sky glows purer, and 
the earth emerges from the night chastened 
and purified by its baptism. 

She stood an instant, as these impressions 
flashed through my mind, and said, 

“Does Monsieur wish to see me?” 

‘This is Mme. Marot ?” I replied. 
from Antibes—” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “then it is M. 
Lowell.” And I fancied the cordial wel- 
come of her look was tempered by critical 
scrutiny. “Enter, if you please, and be 
seated. And my child! She is well? You 
have seen her?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “a few days since, and I 
bear you a letter from her.”’ 

She did not open it, but with shining 
eyes said, 

“ Tell me of her. It is better—the living 
voice—than any writing; and then she 
would not tell me if she ailed. Is she 
happy? How does she look? Oh, my lit- 
tle Marie, when shall I see you?” 


“Tam 
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“She is very well,’ I said, “and as ami- 
able as even your mother-heart can believe. 
She seems contented in her work. Yet 
she has been a trifle tried by her patient. 
It was a serious and in fact mysterious case. 
But to the credit of Ma’m’selle Marot and 
the good doctor he is well. It is a triumph 
for them.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, “ I was most unwill- 
ing for her to adopt the life of a deaconess. 
Having lived so long in this quiet retreat I 
fear the great world. But she believed her- 
self called, and that conviction was supreme. 
She has”—and Madame’s voice lowered 
and softened—“ she has her father’s spirit. 
Ah, well, she goes forth as a soldier of the 
cross and the Captain will surely guard her. 
And is she soon to be released? ” 

“Her superiors have directed her to re- 
turn from this duty to Marseilles, but her 
patient will not consent to her departure.”’ 

“Poor man! Marie has written of him. 
And still there is the illusion ?” 

“You know then that he claims your 
daughter as his child?” 


“Yes; doubtless there is some imagined 


resemblance. Marie writes that she is 
troubled, for it indicates yet some latent 
and lurking energy of the disease in his 
brain. But she cannot remain, and besides 
I must have her a little while before her 
next task. Surely the mother’s claim should 
count—and when it asks so little—against 
a stranger’s and a—a—madman’s.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” I said, “ you utterly mistake. 
This gentleman is no longer mad, or even 
ill; and he is one of the noblest spirits it 
has been my fortune to know. I believe 
him sane and free from all delusions. I 
shared your opinion until of late, but now 
I have conviction—nay evidence—that he 
is altogether rational—”’ 

“ But,” she interrupted, “‘ this phantasy—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, “but it is expli- 
cable. However, has Ma’m’selle told you 
of a miniature?” 

“She mentioned it as a portrait of his 
dead wife—he said of her mother, poor 
soul !—which he has cherished through all 
the years of his madness.” 

“Yes,” I said. “It represents a lovely 
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woman; and do you know, Madame, it 
strangely resembles you?” 

“Me? Ah, no. Monsieur is pleased to 
compliment. But you say yes? *Tis mar- 
velous. Yet it might be, for I am not un- 
common, and truly that would help his 
fancy about Marie, for it is said she is like 
me, though not in feature.” 

“Tt is more than a vague resemblance,”’ I 
said slowly. ‘It is as like—I speak as an 
artist—as one sister to another. I could 
easily believe it was painted from your face 
ten years ago, and you have changed but 
little, Madame. It was well executed—the 
work of Delaroche—” 

“What!” she said, the steadfast glance 
of attention shadowed by a painful memory. 
“And I also was painted by that artist. 
Surprising is the fate that has brought the 
life of this stranger in contact with ours, 
and, it seems, at so many points!” 

“Tt is enclosed,” I added, carefully not- 
ing the effect of my words, “in a curious 
case of silver filigree. It consists of a vine 


springing on either side from a sod of 
daisies, with above a cluster of Provence 


roses.” I paused a moment, as her lips 
paled, but proceeded: ‘“ Dear Madame, can 
you bear a shock? I grieve to inflict it, 
but the surprise of joy and love does not 
kill. It makes alive.” 

She gasped, ‘“‘ What is it ?—quick ! quick!” 

“On the back of the case, Madame, is 
engraved a date, August 13, 1856, and an 
inscription, ‘To my husband, on my 18th 
birthday,’ and the name _ is— Ernestine 
Marot.” 

Her eyes stared at me. Her face faded 
and then flushed. She quivered, as she 
rose to her feet and then sank back in the 
chair. Her hands fluttered, but motioned 
me away as I sprang to her side. I turned 
to the window and stood gazing down the 
village street for a long time, until she 
said, “ M’sieur, now — pardon —tell me 
more.” 

I drew my chair to her side. Her look 
startled me. It was calm, though her lips 
quivered and her eyes shone through a mist 
of tears. Then, taking her hand, I told her 
all as briefly as might be. She did not in- 
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terrupt me, save by exclamations, though 
she wept plentifully ; whereby I knew her a 
rare woman, of exquisite sensibility but per- 
fect equipoise of nature. I thought, with a 
glow at the heart, “ Marie is the true daugh- 
ter of this admirable woman—perhaps hard 
to win, but won—ah, forever! ” 

At the close of my recital she asked me 
several questions, and was about to offer 
some explanations when I said, ‘“ No, dear 
Madame, not now. It is better you should 
be alone. I will leave for a time, and with 
your permission will return this evening. 
For I wish to hear, and there is something 
also for me to say.” 

I passed the day visiting the twelfth cen- 
tury cathedral and the superb modern town- 
hall in Angouléme, with its rare and curious 
library and museum. Yet my thoughts dwelt 
with Madame in the cottage at Montbron. 

Toward the close of the day I sought her 
home. She had prepared a dainty little 
supper, spread on a round table under the 
apple tree in her garden. She would not 
hear one word about the subject of my visit 
until I had eaten, and, by her command, 
lighted my cigar, when she gave me her ver- 
sion of thetragedy. It supplied the missing 
portions. I will relate only these. Thus, 
after telling much that I already knew, she 
recounted as follows :* 

“‘M’sieur, I was dying that night. Nay, 
believe me or not, I was dead. Hear me 
without a word, for this I have told to no 
living soul. Few would credit it, perhaps 
none, for it is a thing incredible. I bade 
Claude good-by, and kissed him and tried 
to comfort him with my last remnant of 
strength; and then, as it appeared, I slept. 
It was but for an instant, and on becoming 
conscious I saw him still kneeling by my 
bed with his face pressed to mine in a frantic 
and despairing caress. Then he looked up 
wildly, cried, ‘Oh, my God!’ and sank 
down to the floor in a swoon. 


* A similar occurrence io that here given was recently recorded 
in a French scientific journal, and about the same time an Eng- 
lish traveler in the Alps suffered an analogous experience. What 
it was each reader is at liberty to decide, whether a simple swoon, 
a dream, a trance, or a state such as St. Paul described as 
“caught up to the third heaven,”’ but ‘‘ whether in the body, I 
cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell; God 
knoweth.”—/. Z. 











“IT now discovered that I was regarding 
my body, lying there so pale and worn, as 
something quite apart from myself, and I 
pitied it and despised it. I seemed to be 
hovering above it, a body also, but oh, so 
light, so fair, so instinct with vigor and de- 
light! J felt that I had never lived before. 
I marveled ever to have suffered. I glanced 
out of the window, and the day was dawn- 
ing, but in beauty such as I never saw be- 
fore, for I was gifted with a sensibility of 
faculties such as I had not ever dmagined 
and cannot describe. I felt that it would be 
easy to rise, at a wish, to the height of the 
heavens; and I could see far—oh! it was 
illimitable—while the odor of the flowers 
and the song of the birds—the incense and 
matin-song of nature—were exquisite to me 
beyond my dreams of paradise. And there 
were in the face of nature hues so fine, so 
delicate, and in the air myriads of tuneful 
sounds, all strange and lovely, which blended 
in ravishing harmonies of color and music. 
Yet it was the same world I had always 
known. I thought, ‘God has disclosed to 
me the glories of nature as he created it, as 
he beholds it, and as, in the flesh, “eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard.”’’ 

“T moved at will, and passed through tne 
closed door without sense of contact, into 
the garden. All this time, absorbed in my 
new emotions, I had forgotten Claude; but 
now I felt as if something were gently pull- 
ing at me, and reéntering the room I found 
to my surprise that I was attached as by a 
tenuous cord to the lips of my poor body. I 
stood close by and above, the cord contract- 
ing, yet never coercing me. As I gazed in 
amazement Claude stirred, sighed, and 
opened his eyes, like one bewildered. Then, 
groaning, he staggered to his feet and ap- 
proached the body. He took the poor 
wasted hand, kissed it gently, and drew off 
a ring, which he placed upon his finger. He 
gazed long on the face, wailing bitterly but 
softly, with muttered words, smoothed the 
hair tenderly, kissed the pallid, haggard 
features over and over again, then drew up 
the sheet and turned toward the door. I 
was by his side, quick as thought, and spoke, 
as I flung my arms about his neck; but to 
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my dismay he did not pause. He did not 
see or hear me. He passed on to the en- 
trance. Atthe doorheturned. I was straight 
before him. I could see the agony working 
fearfully in his face ; nay it seemed as though 
by some strange prescience I could peer 
down through his eyes into his soul and see 
his thoughts—literally see them as if visibly 
embodied. They shocked me; so wild and 
disordered and turbulent were they. I saw 
his mind like the ocean lashed to fury, while 
now and again through the storm-wrack I 
caught glimpses of myself, smiling as in girl- 
hood or floating with closed eyes in death, 
or of Claude standing in his pulpit or rush- 
ing wildly along a lonely road or lying dead, 
drowned, beside a river’s brink. Multitudes 
of such half-formed pictures appeared on 
the waves, in the clouds—everywhere—and 
vanished in ceaseless confusion. 

‘“ As I looked, for the first time since leav- 
ing the body I felt a pang. It was fear for 
him and unutterable pity and love. Oh, 
how I yearned to comfort him! As I stood, 
he sprang back to the bed and falling beside 
the body threw his arms about it and sobbed 
and groaned forth a torrent of violent words. 
Then he rushed from the house and I fol- 
lowed, as though borne through the air with- 
out effort, close by his side through the 
sleeping village, along the highway, across 
the fields—on, swiftly on toward the distant 
river, beyond which laythe mountains, We 
passed an old peasant who took off his cap, 
and then stood amazed as Claude rushed on 
oblivious of his salutation. He did not dis- 
cern me, and it was now quite evident that 
Claude could not see me, so I concluded that 
it would avail nothing for me to follow him. 
It was manifest that I could not communi- 
cate with him through his senses or with 
any one else to seek assistance. If only he 
could see me, or hear me! Ah! it was im- 
possible while I was out of the body. But 
could I be clothed again in the flesh? I 
would see; for while the very idea was inde- 
scribably distasteful yet I knew this was the 
only way tosave him. So I turned back, fol- 
lowing the slender filament which still drew 
me—though I could easily resist it and per- 
haps sever it, while I was afraid to test its 
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strength—back, back to the death-chamber, 
to that loathsome corpse. How I shrank from 
it. We dread death, yet never had I re- 
coiled from that portal by which we pass 
out of this life as now, when I was about to 
return through it from the freedom of that 
new form of existence to which I had 
advanced. When dying it seemed to me 
natural, and in a way desirable—a normal 
process to which my nature responded as by 
a sort of instinctive adjustment and acqui- 
escence. It was like the bursting of the husk, 
that the inner life might emerge to blossom 
in the light. But now this re-birth to earthly 
life, as it were, through the gates of death 
was unnatural and altogether abhorrent. 
My soul protested with a repugnance which 
nothing could have conquered but my love 
for Claude. This, only this had I carried 


with me out of my former life, and now it 
drew me back at a sacrifice sharper and 
sorer than death can ever be. 

‘**T was at war within myself, but my unre- 
lenting will dragged my soul back, nearer 
and nearer to that body of death. 


I was 
conscious of a supreme effort to reanimate 
it—and oblivion swallowed me up. After 
a time, long or short I know not, I felt a 
drop of moisture on my face and opening 
my eyes by a painful effort I saw the coarse, 
wrinkled countenance of my old nurse, 
Zante Lisette, who was weeping silently as 
she strove to force open my mouth. Next my 
throat thrilled at the touch of some fiery 
liquid, and presently a tingling sensation 
quivered throughout my frame, and my 
heart throbbed in a feeble and indecisive 
manner. ‘Then the doctor came in hastily. 
I recognized him, although he appeared to 
be far, far away, and his voice sounded as 
from limitless distances. He thrust a needle 
charged with brandy into my arm. My eyes 
closed as though weighed down by insup- 
portable languor. Then, after ages, I looked 
again. He was still there, with his finger 
pressed on the artery in my neck. Again 
he administered the stimulant, and this 
time I flinched at the prick of the needle. 
He smiled, laid his finger on the pulse at 
my wrist, and nodded to Zan¢e Lisette as if 
pleased. I could not move a muscle, but 
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my faculties of perception were quite alert. 
I did not rgason or remember, and I was 
utterly void of emotion. But, after a while 
—a long lapse of hours as I learned after- 
ward — suddenly the thought of Claude 
arose in my mind, and instantly, like the 
unveiling of a picture, the scenes of that 
morning flashed forth in my memory. I 
struggled over and over to speak, and finally 
murmured, ‘Claude.’ The dector heard and 
said, ‘He is well. You can see him when 
you are-.stronger.’ Blessings on him for 
that falsehood! It quickened me like a 
draught of the water of life. I took a 
mouthful of broth, and slept like a wearied 
child. 

“But, M’sieur, I weary you. 
for being so tedious.”’ 

““Not so,” I hastened to reply. “ Your 
strange story, Madame, is intensely inter- 
esting to me, and the more since it solves a 
mystery that has long allured but evaded 
me. I pray you to proceed. Tell me all, 
if you will.” 

“Then you believe my story? But see I 
will confirm it.” And she drew from her 
pocket ¢e miniature, as I supposed, for 
there was the same chased silver case. But 
the portrait disclosed Beguin’s face— 
younger, fairer, happier than I knew him. 
It bore a twin inscription, “To my dear 
wife, on our wedding day, June 6th, 1856. 
Claude Marot.” 

I returned it as she said, “ The portraits 
were made by the same artist; his for me at 
our wedding and mine a few months later 
at my birthday.” 

“Yes, Madame,” I said, “that is con- 
clusive ; but I did not need proof.”’ 

“Ah,” she said, “you are kind! I have 
hid all these things in my heart for many 
years. Until now I have found no one to 
share them. But you come to me from my 
lost husband, my poor Claude, and my heart 
has been shaken sadly by your tidings—my 
heart which I thought so calm and strong. 
Well, I will be brief now. There is little to 
tell, and I will not weary you with an ac- 
count of my long, slow recovery. At last I 
was strong enough to learn the truth. 
Claude had disappeared. The villagers had 
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searched far and wide. No one had seen 
him but an old peasant, who reported that 
the pasteur rushed by him in the early morn- 
ing of the 6th of June like a man distraught 
and disappeared in the distance toward the 
river. He remembered the date well for he 
was then going up to the ché¢eau to pay his 
quarter’s rent. They all believed he had 
drowned himself in the stream, but no body 
had been found. I could not believe he had 
destroyed himself. I surmised that he was 
mad with grief, and determined by the help 
of God to get well that I might find him and 
restore him to reason and to life and love. 
When able I drove through all the surround- 
ing country. I discovered only one trace of 
his course. A lad fishing in the river one 
morning some months before had seen a 
man cross the bridge in frantic haste, toss- 
ing his arms and muttering wildly. He 
watched him curiously until he disappeared 
along the road leading to the mountains. I 
searched every hamlet and cha/et for many 
miles without success. 

“Finally I was compelled to desist. Yet 
for long I advertised in the papers of all ad- 
jacent cities. I wrote to all our fasteurs 
throughout the province. I notified the au- 
thorities everywhere. But allin vain. And 
so I sent for Marie and returned to this 
shelter, which I possessed, where the years 
have come and gone stealthily as I sought 
comfort in submission to God’s will and in 
the care of my darling child. For long I 
hoped still, and watched for a messenger. I 
had bright days when I approached the Jose 
restante in the confidence that a letter 
awaited me. I persisted in writing to those 
who still showed interest in my case. I 
often woke at night as a chaise came down 
the street and rushed to the window saying, 
‘Itis he! Yes, he comes,’ only to see the 
vehicle pass by as I sank in a chair and 
wept and wept and wept. But at last, when 
I abandoned hope, I attained a sort of 
peace, which has sustained me, thank God ! 
for this day.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “the stormy night has 
gone and the day dawnsfor you. And now 
I will leave you, but will return to-morrow 
to learn how I can aid your plans.” 
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“ But,”’ she said, “there are no plans, ex- 
cept that I must go at once to Antibes. 
Will you allow me to accompany you to- 
morrow? Yes, early—by the first train, I 
cannot bear delay.” 

“ Certainly, Madame, if you can be ready, 
I will come for you early in the morning.” 


V. 

Durinc the long, continuous ride we had 
much speech. I revealed my love for Marie 
and received the mother’s approval of my 
addsesses. I told her of Marot’s wish to go 
with me to America, if Marie consented 
after consultation with her “ foster mother— 
that good, dear woman who had nourished 
her orphaned childhood.” I represented to 
her the danger of any shock to his brain, 
and we devised many plans for restoring 
him to his wife, but all were flung aside as 
inadequate, and at last we concluded only 
that Madame Marot should wait at a hotel 
until I might send for her after I had broken 
the seal and disclosed to Marot the star- 
tling contents of my budget of news. 

I found Marie at Michel’s, Marot having 
gone to the jardin-des-plantes. Was I pre- 
sumptuous in fancying that I detected a 
light of gladness in her eyes as she greeted 
me? Perhaps it was only a tribute of her 
love for the mother, when I announced my 
visit to Montbron. Her delighted surprise 
on learning that Madame Marot was in An- 
tibes prevailed with me to release her with- 
out a word of explanation either of the 
parental romance or of that newer, sweeter 
idyl which filled my soul. 

So I departed in search of M. Marot, 
telling Marie we would walk along the beach 
toward La Garrouppe in case she might wish 
to find us. 

Marot was seated under a group of palms 
by the sea wall of the garden and rose to 
salute me with both hands outstretched. I 
praised his astonishing improvement in 
health and proposed a stroll, adding that 
there was a communication I wished to 
make. He assented, saying with a smile, 
“About Marie, is it not? May I not be 
permitted to surmise? Good! Proceed, 
M’sieur, I am all attention.” 
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He took my arm and we descended the 
long flight of mossy steps cut out of the 
cliff and turned westward along the broad 
golden sands. 

I began cautiously, administering the 
truth as it were in attenuated doses, diluted 
with digressions. At first he listened with 
the languid attention of mere courtesy, but 
presently he hearkened with all his soul, 
and finally he stopped suddenly, seized me 
by the arm, regarded me with set and 
serious face, and said, 

“‘ But M’sieur, speak quickly. My Ged! 
do not suffer me to believe a delusion. I 
suspect your meaning, but it cannot be. If 
you are sure, tell me—tell me at once!” 

“« M’sieur—my dear M. Marot”’—I paused 
an instant at the name as he started,—“ your 
wife did not die—” I hesitated. He raised 
his hand with a gesture of stupefaction. 
“She is alive ; Marie’s mother—your wife— 
has passed these long years at—” 

He turned his back on me, placed his 
hands over his eyes, and sank slowly on 
his knees. I dared not look, and faced the 


sea. Ere long he touched my arm, saying, 


“Pardon me. Will you allow me to leave 
you? I would be alone with my God.” 

“I will await you,” I said, “near the 
stairs to the garden.” 

He was soon lost to sight as he passed 
around the precipitous promontory of La 
Garrouppe. 

On my return along the sands I met 
Marie, an angelic smile on her lips, while 
the tears sparkled in her eyes like dew in 
the heart of the violet. 

“You have told him?” she said. 

“Yes, and he bore it bravely. He has 
gone on alone. When he returns we will 
take him to the hotel. I did not inform 
him that she is in Antibes.” 

“But,” said Marie, “they will meet, for 
she is coming from the hotel toward La 
Garrouppe. I was to notify you both.” 

“It is better so. We will wait here.” 


Marot afterwards told me that as he 
rounded the cliff at La Garrouppe, dazed 
with maddening joy, he saw a woman ap- 
proaching. An instant’s irritation at this 
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intrusion faded before an amazed recog- 
nition of his dream-scene—the vision which 
had so often visited his distempered fancy 
in the days of his darkness. There was 
‘the yellow shore of the palm-fringed sea”’; 
he stood “in the shadow of a stupendous 
cliff, waiting, longing for her presence”; 
and clear in the glowing western sky, trans- 
figured by the heavenly light which seemed 
to come with her, was—yes! yes!—was 
Ernestine. 


About their meeting no man knows— 
only God. 

One hour passed, and another—I know 
not how many, for with us also time was 
winged with joy—until they came, walking 
slowly, hand-in-hand, after the peasant fash- 
ion. 

That evening as we all sat under the 
vines in Michel’s garden I pressed for an 
early marriage, as urgent letters called me 
to America. 

These sincere and simple souls made no 
obstacles of convention, and a day was ap- 
pointed in the following week, with the 
good Pere Jaillot to bless our bonds. 

Then M. Marot bestowed on me a great 
surprise, the last eccentricity of a vanish- 
ing, haunted past. He said, 

“And we also—Ernestine and I—vwill 
stand with you at the altar and wed again. 
We died, yes both, to each other and to the 
world. We have returned to a new life. 
Let us have anew the blessing of heaven 
and the consecration of the church. None 
here knew of that old life so far away. It 
is seemly. It is grateful to my fancy that 
we two lovers should wed. Is it not so, 
Ernestine? And Thursday of the next 
week—it is the 6th of June, our /éte day. 
Its brightness was enshrouded once by that 
JSéte of death, and after weary years the gloom 
has gone, thank the good God! Let us bury 
it in oblivion, and begin our new life at the 
altar.” 

When I communicated the next day with 
Pere Jaillot he shrugged his shoulders, play- 
fully pinched my ear, and said, 

“Ah, you heretics and lunatics! Itisa 
complication very droll. It is a case with- 
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out precedents. But precedent is the apol- 
ogy of fools. Yes, I will solemnize the dou- 
ble marriage, and if any of my brother Phar- 
isees Should cavil, I will silence them. I 
will explain that the first alliance of our 
good friends was void of the churchly sanc- 
tion—a mere heretical civil contract—and 
that now the parties, convinced by my ortho- 
dox advices, submit themselves to the divine 
authprity of Holy MotherChurch. Oh, yes! 
I will know how to answer them, But, 
M’sieur, it is a very wonderful narrative you 
have rehearsed to me—an epic of the heart. 
I salute the worthy M. Marot, and hope to 
make acquaintance with Madame; a rare 
soul indeed who could inspire such devotion 
and vanquish such sorrows! And the 
charming deaconess—fortunate—was it not, 
M’sieur ?—that these heretic pseudo-nuns 
have no perpetual vows! The daughter of 
such parents must be a veritable pearl of 
perfection. I agree with your opinion and 
offer my congratulations. A very pretty 


confusion this, on my word, for me, a priest 
of Rome to marry this already wedded fas- 


eur of the Reformed communion, and at the 
same time yourself, an American heretic, 
and this little Kaiserswerth nun! Well, well! 
Seriously, M’sieur, it will be for me a great 
happiness to share in the pretty romance as 
the priest whose prayers for your welfare 
will have at least the merit of a profound 
sincerity.” 

The fete day dawned in the sweetness of a 
Provengal summer morn, The church was 
filled with villagers, the curious visitors 
from the hotels, and our humble friends. 
Madame Duschene was there, diffusing bless- 
ings from her dimpled cheeks. The gargon 
Jean was there, embarrassed at the absence 
of the napkin from his arm but consoling 
himself in a ravishing bouquet, suspended on 
the lapel of his coat, which well-nigh effaced 
him from sight. Michel was there, all tears 
and shrugs and grimaces and gestures and 
voluble whispers. Even the doctor was 
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there to testify his approval of the “good 
little Huguenot nun” and her marriage. 

The cure rendered the ritual with solemn 
impressiveness, and from the altar addressed 
us a most tender, poetic, and wisely pious 
“advice.” It was a marvelous combipation 
of the sermon and the epithalamium, which 
closed on a note not always found in either 
and better far than both alone, a very natu- 
ral, genuine “God bless you,” which came 
straight from his generous heart, baptized 
with the holy water of a tear and conse- 
crated with the unction of sincerity. 

And now I write these last words in the 
saloon of the good ship Za Bretagne, which 
bears us to that Arcadia whose other name 
is America. 

Through the open door I discern on the 
deck Marot and his wife—‘“ loyal lovers ”— 
seated together in serene and tranquil joy. I 
divine the subject of their discourse ; not the 
past, ah, no!—they may sometimes dream 
of it, alas! but in the sanity of waking hours 
they ignore it. It is of the future they speak 
so earnestly. Marot is devising schemes ; 
for to them all I am yet only the poor artist, 
but “ with talent, yes! and sure of his fame,” 
whom they will not burden. They have the 
dowry of Ernestine—the cottage of Mont- 
bron—transmuted into those wonderful 
francs which count up so fast but change 
into so few dollars ; and they are rich in their 
gifts. He will teach the language and she 
will exercise her skill in the embroidery. 
Truly they will do well, and perchance may 
aid Marie to fit up her little home. I smile 
to myself over the surprisal with which I 
shall repay all the astonishment they have 
caused me to endure, when I introduce 
them to the dear old Lowell homestead, near 
Salem, by the sea. Oh, if but my mother 
were there to welcome us !|—though it is not 
quite so good as heaven. 

““No, dear, you must not read these last 
words. Wait, Marie, just a little until we 
are at home.” 


(Zhe end.) 
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BY G. REYNAUD. 


HE recent contests at the Trocadero 
and the experiments in liberating 
pigeons at sea have drawn the 

attention of the public to pigeon breeding. 
They have especially revealed the existence 
of numerous and prosperous societies which 
display their activity in training hundreds of 
thousands of pigeons. What is aimed at by 
those who have given themselves up to this 
sort of sport, and what practical result have 
they reached ? 

In military campaigns the messenger 
pigeons certainly may render a great service 
by taking the place of telegraphs that have 
been cut or in connecting the defenders of a 
besieged city with the rest of their country. 
But the temporary importance of the réle 
which carrier pigeons will then be able to 
play is not sufficient to explain the extent of 
dove breeding for some years past. Belgium, 
for example, possesses alone as many 
pigeons as all the other European nations 
combined. In maintaining in their dove- 
cotes the most valued breeds, the Belgians 
have in view not alone their national de- 
fense, but they seek in the practice of their 
favorite sport all the excitement of gambling. 
The contests which take place every Sunday 
in summer are the occasions of numerous 
wagers. The owner of the pigeon that ar- 
tives first, beating hundreds of competitors, 
certainly feels in an equal degree all the 
pleasure that may be felt by the proprietor 
of a racing stable whose favorite horse has 
just won the first prize. ‘This dove breed- 
ing, the utility of which in military cam- 
paigns cannot be gainsaid, is in time of 
peace nothing but an agreeable pastime or 
a form of gambling. Few people in fact 
think of utilizing pigeons for the transactions 
of daily life. ‘We have at our disposal the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the post. 
What is the use of resorting to so primitive 
a mode of correspondence?” Such is the 
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reason too often given for relegating the 
carrier pigeon to the rank of a luxury, 
Such is the prejudice which we wish to try 
to combat. We believe that communica- 
tions of every nature would gain much in 
rapidity if the carrier pigeon were employed 
along with the most perfect methods of cor- 
respondence. This useful messenger can 
in many cases supplement, or advantage- 
ously take the place of, the post and the 
telegraph. For a network of telegraphs can 
only serve important localities. It cannot 
connect, for example, a country house with 
its neighbors, its tradespeople, or its de- 
pendents, because the daily communication 
is most frequently limited here to the ex- 
change of an insufficient number of dis- 
patches to warrant the creation of an office 
or a line. 

Let us recall briefly the services rendered 
in the past by the carrier pigeon. It is the 
best way to give an impression of what the 
aérial post may become in the future. 

The Greeks borrowed from the Asiatics 
the taste for dove breeding. History has 
preserved the recollection of that athlete of 
the Isle of A2gina, who, when a conqueror 
at the Olympian games announced on the 
same day his triumph to his fellow-citizens 
by sending them a dispatch borne by a 
pigeon. 

The Romans also employed the aérial 
post. Pliny informs us that they paid very 
dearly for birds which had stood the test. 
There were at Rome and in most of the 
cities of the empire dovecotes able to hold 
from five thousand to ten thousand pigeons. 
These were the chief means of communica- 
tion between the government and its re- 
motest provinces. It was in this way that 
Rome was able to meet revolts in the 
provinces before they were fairly under way. 
Later the degenerate offspring of the mas- 
ters of the world used the birds to announce 
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the results of chariot races and regattas, or 
the success of this or that gladiator. 

Is it necessary to recall the pigeons of 
Saint Mark’s that Venice has maintained 
since the thirteenth century out of remem- 
brance of the services they rendered at that 
time to the republic? The doge Dandolo, 
besieging Candia, was able to keep up daily 
communication with the republic and in that 
way he succeeded in obtaining reinforce- 
ments. 

An episode of the War of 1870 was a re- 
minder that even in our time useful advan- 
tage may be taken of the aérial post. Paris 
while besieged was able to communicate 
with the provinces by means of pigeons 
which were carried out in balloons and al- 
lowed to return loaded with dispatches. 

We will mention two more interesting 
things which have the value of actuality. 
The fishing boats returning to Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Saint-Malo are always preceded 
by messenger pigeons released at sea to an- 
nounce their return and tell in detail what is 
the result of the fishingtrip. And the book- 
makers at Paris receive news of the races in 
this way ahead of the telegraph. 

Thus from the inhabitants of the ark, to 
whom the dove announced approaching de- 
liverance, down to the Parisian bookmaker, 
men have taken more or less advantage of 
the marvelous instinct of the pigeon. 

The animals which live in our dovecotes 
belong to the Belgian race. The Belgian 
carrier pigeon is nothing but a descendant 
of the rock pigeon, modified by successive 
breedings for centuries. It consequently 
differs much from its wild ancestors both in 
its habits andinstincts. The carrier pigeon 
is not quite so large as the ringdove but it 
has a more expressive head, more elegant 
features, and a more brilliant and varied 
plumage. 

A dovecote may be set up in any place 
that is airy and spacious. A separate little 


home is generally given to each pair, where 
they may make their nest and bring up their 
young. The pigeon house is provided with 
a single entrance formed with a cage pre- 
senting two holes—one opening on the in- 
side, the other on the outside. The two open- 
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ings are closed by little vertical triangles 
moving around the point of suspension 
and acting as trapdoors. The cage, which 
is in a way’the antechamber of the dove- 
cote, allows the pigeons arriving from the 
outside to be kept separate, as they are the 
bearers of dispatches. The cage is shut up 
to those wishing to go out, and left open to 
those wishing to come in, by placing two 
strips of wood across the trapdoors. The 
pigeon arriving from the outside pushes with 
its head the trapdoor at the first entrance, 
goes into the cage, and tries to push in the 
same way the trapdoor of the second open- 
ing; but this is closed, so it is caught ina 
sort of mouse trap until its master comes to 
set it free. 

The training of young pigeons begins 
when they are three or four months old. 
They are released at greater and greater 
distances—two, six, twenty, forty, sixty, and 
eighty miles—these successive trips being 
chosen always in the same direction. At , 
six months old a young pigeon ought to be 
able to return to the dovecote by traversing 
a space of two hundred miles at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. At the end of the sec- 
ond year of training it will be expected that 
the pigeons will return from a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles, and the third 
year, six hundred miles. These successive 
tests are intended for the selection of the 
occupants of a single dovecote. The birds 
of small value are lost on the way. 

The pigeon comes back most rapidly from 
localities in the direction in which it has 
been traired; but when it is of good breed 
it comes back from any direction. It would 
be logical to train all the occupants of a 
dovecote in different directions. This man- 
ner of proceeding would certainly cause 
more numerous losses, but the pigeons re- 
maining after these different tests would 
evidently be of a greater value. The train- 
ing in one direction is practiced for the most 
part by dove trainers, In specializing their 
pigeons in this way they have a double pur- 
pose—to limit the losses and to secure for 
one direction always the same rapid orienta- 
tion and the quickest return to the dove- 
cote. The dove trainer does not actually 
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aim at practical results. He tries only to be 
successful in the races, and these generally 
take place in any given town, in one direc- 
tion, invariably known beforehand. What 
good then in training pigeons for other di- 
rections? The great velocity being of 
less importance for practical purposes, it 
would be necessary above everything else 
to secure for correspondents the pigeons 
whose return is certain under all circum- 
stances. 

We actually possess in the dovecotes 
spread over the whole of our territory one 
hundred thousand trained pigeons capable 
of crossing France between sunrise and sun- 
set. The dove trainers are all grouped in 
societies. Has not the time come to take 
advantage of this organization and to assign 
to the sport of dove training an immediate 
practical aim? If we will, an aérial post 
may be created in a day. 

For how long a time does the pigeon pre- 
serve the recollection of its native place and 
the desire to return to it? Certain birds 
have been known to return to their homes 
It is gener- 


after five years of separation. 
ally admitted that a pigeon will be able to 
return after a separation of six months. 

It has been asked beyond what limit, at 
what distance from the pigeon house, does 
the bird lose its feeling of orientation. Some 
pigeons have made the journey from Vienna 


to Brussels. Others sold in America have 
managed to find again in Belgium the home 
of their former owner. : 

There is one condition which renders at 
least difficult in many cases the use of the 
carrier pigeon. In order that two corres- 
pondents may communicate in this way, each 
of them must own a pigeon house. A pre- 
vious exchange of pigeons is necessary to 
make sure of sending all letters in both di- 
rections. Hence the loss of time is often 
considerable. It has been asked if it would 
not be possible to train pigeons to leave 
their homes as bearers of messages and to 
bring back an answer—in a word to make a 
round trip. However improbable the thing 
may appear, this wonderful result has been 
obtained with ease. The method is this: 
Some pigeons belonging, for example, to a 
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pigeon house in Paris, are shut up fora cer- 
tain number of days in a pigeon house in 
Saint-Denis, where care is taken to serve 
them at a fixed hour a meal that is especi- 
ally to their liking, and better than they 
usually find at home, The captive pi- 
geons are after a short time perfectly ac- 
quainted with the customs of their new 
home. When they are given their liberty 
again they set out joyfully on outspread 
wing to reach the pigeon house in Paris. 
But they have not lost their recollections of 
the good times passed during their impris- 
onment. If, therefore, at Paris they are 
made to fast they will not fail to present 
themselves at the pigeon house in Saint- 
Denis at the exact hour when they know a 
distribution of grain must be going on. 
They will very easily contract the habit of 
coming in this way once or twice a day at a 
fixed time to sponge a meal. 

An example which we often witness 
shows very well that in regard to exactness 
the pigeon is in no way inferior to man. 
One of these birds performs a round trip 
between his own pigeon house and a cor- 
responding one a few miles away and pre- 
sents himself at the latter every day at ten 
minutes before one to eat five or six grains 
of hemp seed. He returns home immedi- 
ately after unless he is detained for the car- 
rying of a message. The roundtrip journey 
may very easily be arranged between two 
pigeon houses about forty miles apart. 

The instinct of the carrier pigeon seems 
then to increase in proportion to the de- 
mands of man. Onecannot say which ought 
to be admired more, the powerful wing 
which allows a bird to accomplish in one 
day a journey of more than six hundred 
miles or the mysterious instinct which en- 
ables it to find almost without hesitation the 
direction of its home. 

Let us follow in thought the carrier pig- 
eon that the railroad removes to an unknown 
region. Amid the jolts of the trip and the 
darkness of the car, where it is treated as a 
box, the poor bird no doubt thinks of its 
native dovecote where it found every even- 
ing a good supper, good lodging, and peace. 
When at the end of the journey it is re- 











stored to liberty it rises, describes a spiral, 
and appears to explore the horizon. Still 
it rises. Nothing recalls to it the landscape 
that witnessed its daily gambols. However, 
it seems to make up its mind and flies on out- 
stretched wing in a direction perpendicular 
to that of the dovecote and disappears in 
space. A quarter of an hour passes and 
the pigeon shows itself again above the 
point where it was released. This time it’ 
takes the right direction without hesitation. 
It has taken its bearings. We dare not 
compare this rapidity of decision with the 
hesitation of the traveler, equipped, how- 
ever, with a stock of knowledge painfully 
acquired and with all the resources of 
science. The instance would be badly 
chosen for placing reason over against in- 
stinct. 

The question comes, What seuse must 
guide the bird in its return to the pigeon 
house? It is not sight, for a pigeon hardly 
rises more than three hundred yards above 
the earth. The horizon that it discovers 
is consequently rather limited. Besides, 
he is most frequently set at liberty in a 
country totally unknown. He is, therefore, 
not guided by local memory. Men have 
imagined some theory or other of magnetic 
currents, the direction of which would as- 
sure the pigeon of its infallible point of de- 
parture. All our efforts to analyze and ex- 
plain instinct, that inborn science of the 
brute, will no doubt remain fruitless. We 
are in the presence of a secret of creation, 
but if the cause escapes us we can at least 
observe the effects, and in a certain measure 
direct and take advantage of them. 

“The aérial post is an expedient we ought 
to resort to only when other methods of cor- 
respondence are lacking.”” We accept with 
all its consequences this opinion formulated 
by a progressive writer who moreover con- 
siders the utilization of pigeons as a proceed- 
ing rather behind the times. Let us see if 
in our network of post offices, telephones, 
and telegraphs there is not some gap which 
the employment of the carrier pigeon may 
fill. Let us take two correspondents, one 
living in Paris and the other in Bordeaux. 
They are interested in using for their com- 
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munication the post or telegraph. A dis- 
patch sent by one will arrive in about three 
hours after being left at the office of the 
senaer. The situation is not the same if we 
examine the case of two correspondents liv- 
ing in the country, about fifteen miles apart. 
A message and often a letter will take the 
same time to go fifteen miles as it would to 
go from Paris to Bordeaux, while the carrier 
pigeon will make the fifteen miles in twenty 
minutes. 

Whenever it is a question of connecting 
correspondents living less than sixty miles 
from each other, the aérial post will be the 
most rapid and convenient of all means 
of communication, especially if one makes 
use of the round trip. A method of organ- 
izing this service, which, once created, would 
act almost automatically, might be this: 
Let us suppose that a country house owning 
some carrier pigeons keeps up neighborly 
relations with four correspondents. It will be 
very easy, for example, to train three birds 
for the round-trip postal service with each 
point. The training is very simple. Your 
correspondent is not compelled to own a 
pigeon house. He needs only to set up at 
his place a large cage whose entrance is pro- 
vided with trapdoors and into which the 
pigeon shall find every day at times agreed 
on a few grains to eat. 

If one wishes to establish communication 
between a country house and a neighboring 
town, the service is still more simple. There 
are in all cities dovecotes of carrier pigeons 
from which the country house may, for a 
slight consideration, borrow a certain num- 
ber of messengers. ‘The pigeons shut up at 
the country house may be set at liberty ac- 
cording as they are needed, and will return 
to their homes as bearers of messages. These 
will be delivered at the proper places by the 
owner of the pigeons. 

There is one other case where the pigeon 
may render valuable service. Suppose that 
a man living in the country goes away from 
home to visit his employees at a distance 
and that he carries in his carriage two or three 
pigeons. At any moment and at any place 

where he may be he can give an order 
which will be almost instantly carried out. 
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We are familiar with regions in the Jura 
Mountains where communications are fre- 
quently interrupted by snow. And certain 
localities only three or four miles apart as 
the bird flies are separated by ravines 
and mountains. As long, therefore, as each 
house shall not be connected by a wire with 
the network covering the country, the aérial 
post will have a right to exist. 

It will seem proper finally to take up sev- 
eral consic¢.ations of a more material na- 
ture, to answer objections that might be 
made. A pigeon easily carries thirty grams. 
Aluminium tubes flattened in form are 
sewed under the tail feathers. A letter is 
simply slipped into the tube and the tube 
closed by bending it over at the end. 
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What is the cost of keeping a pigeon 
house? Thirty pigeons consume twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of grain per year. From this 
sum we must deduct the value of from 
eighty to one hundred young pigeons which 
will be used for food. The expense of keep- 
ing a pigeon house will be nearly covered by 
this income. 

No technical knowledge is necessary to 
bring up and train a carrier pigeon. One 
needs only to apply the very simple, practical 
rules that are found in the works on pigeon 
training anc to devote a few moments every 
day to the inspection of the pigeon house. 
On the whole the putting in practice of the 
idea that we have here presented offers no 
really formidable difficulty. 
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BY FRANCIS 


OT more than ninety miles from the 
coast of the United States, lying ma- 
jestic between the ocean and the 

Gulf of Mexico, is an island which is to- 
day the cynosure of the whole world. 

One year ago, while China was trying to 
match her forces against the brilliant mili- 
tary genius of Japan, in Cuba, the “Queen 
of the Antilles,” mutterings of discontent 
were arising which have grown to be the 
thundering of a mighty revolution, un- 
equaled in the annals of history. Nor did 
the storm gather in a single night. The 
foundation of it was laid almost four cen- 
turies ago, when, nineteen years after its dis- 
covery by Columbus, a Spaniard with a com- 
pany of three hundred men took possession 
of the island, quickly overpowered the docile 
natives, and burned at the stake their chief, 
Hatuey. 

For many years the island remained a 
mere military station for vessels passing to 
and fro between the mother country and 
Mexico, whose wealth had fallen into the 
hands of Spanish conquerors. But the fa- 
vorable situation of the island, with two- 
thirds of its coast naturally protected by 
reefs and shallows projecting several miles 
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seaward, with its agreeable climate and lux- 
uriant vegetation, proved so attractive that 
Spaniards began to remain, and the popula- 
tion steadily increased until now it numbers 
a little more than sixteen hundred thousand. 

The natives were rapidly exterminated by 
cruelty and harsh treatment, and negro slaves 
were imported to take their place on the to- 
bacco and sugar plantations, which early 
came to be the chief source of revenue on 
the island. And small revenue it was, for 
not until near the beginning of the present 
century was unrestricted commerce per- 
mitted with other than Spaniards. Such a 
system of commercial restrictions caused a 
large amount of smuggling, which ceased 
only when the European wars, early in this 
century, drove the Spanish flag from the seas 
and the ports of Cuba were opened to com- 
merce with the whole world. 

During these wars Spain was deeply en- 
grossed with home affairs and could give 
little heed to Cuba. But in spite of the al- 
lurements of independence extended to her 
from the neighboring colonies which had 
thrown off the yoke of bondage, and in spite 
of the depredations and invasions of foreign 
nations who would have Cuba for their own, 














she still remained loyal and has well earned 
the title of the “ Ever Faithful.” 

But the changes which these turmoils 
wrought, however beneficial they may have 
been to European countries, had a most per- 
nicious effect on Cuba and Cubans. What 
little autonomy had ever been theirs ceased, 
and the governor general was law maker, 
judge, and executive in one. Inadditionto 
this, by a royal decree of Ferdinand VIL., 
issued almost three quarters of a century 
ago, the island was placed under martial law 
and the governor general armed with all the 
power “granted to the governors of be- 
sieged towns.” From that day to this the 
executive of the island has held in his own 
power the lives and property of the inhab- 
itants. 

Then began a system of high-handed 
tyranny. Theincreased wealth of the island 
was sufficient excuse for increased taxation. 
Each new governor general, more tyrannical 
than the last, used his position to enhance 
his own interests and those of his friends. 
Revolts and insurrections were begun and 
suppressed. The island was the object of 
several filibustering expeditions, of which the 
most noted was, perhaps, that led by Gen- 
eral Lopez in 1850, which resulted in the 
execution of the leader and the destruction 
for a time of the bright dreams of freedom 
which had invigorated the Cubans. 

Following this was a long period of passive 
endurance, during which time, as also at 
previous dates, propositions were made by 
the United States for the purchase of Cuba, 
each of which was peremptorily rejected by 
Spain. In 1868 the banner of independence 
was again unfurled; this time, by Cespedes 
and his companions. After ten long years 
of bitter war the Cubans were not so much 
subjugated as pacified by the governmental 
reforms promised by the treaty of Zanjon 
negotiated in 1878. These promises Spain 
has not only failed to keep, but an armed 
monarchy, absolute and tyrannical in the 
highest degree, has been maintained in a 
country whose natives are disarmed and dis- 
franchised, thus carrying out the creed of 
the Spaniards which has always been one of 
cruelty and injustice toward the natives. 
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This system of slavery and oppression op- 

poses every known law of progress and de- 
velopment and accounts for the present 
condition of the island. Hence we see in 
the Cuba of to-day a reflection of the Cuba 
of long ago. To traverse the short distance 
which separates the largest of the Antilles 
from Florida and enter the metropolis is to 
take a step backward into the preceding 
century. 

Havana, the oldest city, is on a beautiful 
land-locked harbor, the best on the entire 
coast, overlooking which, from a point pro- 
jecting beyond the mainland, stands Moro 
Castle, a fortress gray and grim and an 
ancient monument to the cruelty enacted 
within its dungeons. It is a place now 
dreaded by offenders of the law, some of 
whom may be seen daily walking back and 
forth on the castle wall waiting the dreaded 
sentence which will place them in the sub- 
terranean dungeons or which will banish 
them with other suspects to one of the 
Spanish penal colonies. For the Cuban 
knows that to be a suspect is to be guilty, 
and that once deported he will spend the 
remainder of his life in hard labor, cultivat- 
ing the soil in the Canary or Balearic Is- 
lands, or it may be on the Isla de Pinos if 
he is an ordinary criminal or a mild con- 
spirator at whom the government can afford 
to smile as at the antics of a spoiled, mis- 
guided child; or, if he be an important 
political prisoner, Ceuta will be his destina- 
tion. 

Ceuta is a small city in Africa opposite 
Gibraltar, a town of seven hills, the most in- 
teresting and historic of which is Abyla, one 
of the “ Pillars of Hercules.” The prison 
is a long, low building with walls six feet 
thick, and stands on a high bluff overlooking 
a small harbor which can accommodate only 
small vessels which bring provisions and 
military supplies from Spain. Upthe stone 
steps cut into the solid rock of the promon- 
tory the prisoners from Cuba are marched 
in closely chained gangs into dark, filthy 
cells, so low that a man of ordinary stature 
must always stoop a little. Here the 
prisoners’ misery begins. Daily at four in 
the morning they are summoned to a break- 
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fast of hard-tack and black coffee, which is 
followed by a day of hard labor in a work- 
shop or in cleaning the streets of the city, 
from which they return at five o’clock almost 
overcome by the intense heat of the African 
sun and blinded and choked by the dusty 
air. The discipline here is severe in the ex- 
treme, the merest infraction of which calls 
forth punishments which echo loudly the in- 
humanities of the Inquisition and the tor- 
tures of the Bastile. Far preferable is the 
fate of the traitor who suffers instantaneous 
death by the garrote. 

Moro Castle as a prison is a dread and 
horror to offenders; as a means of defense 
to the city from land attacks it is useless, 
but bombardments from the sea can be re- 
pulsed by a formidable battery of modern 
rifles placed along the coast at the foot of 
the elevation on which the castle stands; as 
an aid to the mariner it is a most welcome 
sight, for it contains the beacon which guides 
him through the narrow channel leading 
into the harbor. 

Across the channel opposite the castle are 
shoals of shelving coral which daily present 


a scene wholly characteristic of Cuba. Each 
morning of the year all the cab and street- 
car horses are brought here for their morn- 


ing bath. Usually there are from four to 
twelve horses in a line, and the leader, ridden 
by a colored boy, is meekly foliowed by the 
other eleven, the nose of each being tied to 
the tail of the horse in front of him. 
Entering the city one will be at first 
startled by the gay colors of the buildings, 
the intense blues against the violent greens ; 
but this is soon forgotten in the brilliant 
variety as he looks down the narrow and 
often curved street. In this region of earth- 
quakes and hurricanes the houses are neces- 
sarily made of stone or adobe with exceed- 
ingly thick walls, and the rooms have ceilings 
from twenty-five to thirty feet high. They 
present a most grewsome appearance with 
their barred windows, reminding one of the 
closely guarded dwellings of the Orient. 
But this feeling is at once dispelled as one 
catches a glimpse of the charming seforita 
ensconced behind the bars, to whom the 
youth standing outside whispers his tender 
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messages. Strange as it may seem this is 
the favorite courting place of the young 
people, for here no parent or guardian ap- 
pears to interrupt the sweet converse. 

In the commercial part of the city the 
universal presence of tobacco is strong evi- 
dence that it is one of the chief articles of 
export. It is seen everywhere and in all 
stages of preparation for the market, from 
the fresh, untwisted leaf to the boxes and 
bales of the manufactured product piled high 
on the narrow sidewalk, waiting the action 
of the Spaniard who carts them to the wharf. 

The merchants are always courteous. In- 
deed so polite are they that the purchaser 
feels that to enter their stores is an intrusion 
for which an apology ought to be given. In 
fact the Cuban lady rarely does enter the 
stores, the goods being brought to her car- 
riage for inspection, which fact explains the 
absence of bargain counters. 

It is at night that the city assumes its 
most brilliant aspect. The entire popula- 
tion sallies out to get the fresh, cool air and 
listen to the music of the military bands. But 
for a holiday, no day is like Sunday. Every 
form of amusement is in progress; every 
store is open ; every newspaper is published ; 
every café is thronged from morning to night ; 
the one theater is filled with an eager crowd, 
and even the Cuban lottery-ticket vender, 
who takes the place of the American news- 
boy, reporter, and cabman, does not cease 
to ply his trade. 

So through the streets, particularly of the 
old part of the city, are scenes quaint and 
peculiar, and none more so than the appear- 
ance of the marketmen as they bring their 
produce in from the country. Carts are 
never used. The roads, mere rough, rocky 
paths, would prove destructive to such ve- 
hicles. But on the back of a horse, oftener 
on several tied in a line, after Cuban style, 
the produce is piled—hay, corn, straw, veg- 
etables—covering all but the hoofs of the 
animals, so that the whole looks like a _per- 
ambulating market, which it really is. Often 
they come infrom ten or fifteen miles away ; 
the milkman on horseback with his cans be- 
hind him, the butcher and baker with their 
meat and bread, and most ludicrous of all 
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the poultry dealer with his coop of cackling 
fowls balanced on the back of his docile 
steed. 

In the interior towns habits and customs 
are more markedly ancient and oriental than 
in Havana. Here the effect of Spanish mis- 
rule is more apparent than in the cities of 
the coasts. The same labor problem which 
confronted the South at the close of the Civil 
War has faced Cuban planters since the 
emancipation of their slaves at the beginning 
of the ten years’ struggle. The Cubans are 
overburdened with taxes, which sometimes 
amount to more than forty per cent of their 
net income. Instead of the increase in rev- 
enue from the sugar industry as a result of 
the McKinley Bill, there has been a serious 
decrease through a forced competition with 
German sugar, and mortgages on modern 
machinery purchased to meet the antici- 
pated greater demand for sugar remain un- 


paid. Duties on foreign goods imported 


into Cuba have been collected in Spanish 
ports, thus lessening the amount of revenue 
needed to pay Spain’s enormous war debt 
forced upon Cuba, the interest of which 


alone amounts to something like thirteen 
million dollarsannually. And sothe Cuban 
has been growing poorer and the Spaniard 
no richer—if we except the dishonest, grasp- 
ing government official. 

This is the condition of the people whom 
General Gomez is leading inthe present cri- 
sis. A little more than a year ago, with less 
than fifty men collected in the mountains of 
the easternmost province of the island, with- 
out supplies, and half armed, he started to- 
ward the West. As this handful of men, 
mounted on the noble Cuban horse, passed 
through the country, they were reinforced 
by men from every town, eager to fight un- 
der the revolutionary banner, with ‘Cuba 
Libre ’’ as their slogan, until the forces as- 
sumed proportions formidable enough to 
warrant Spain in sending her most accom- 
plished military leader, General Campos, 
with the flower of the army to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

Just at this time Cuba needed the leader- 
ship of such a man as General Gomez. He 
is by nature a leader of men, schooled in the 
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revolution of ’68. Unlike most Cubans he 
is an educated man, and acquainted with the 
history of the great military leaders of the 
world, of which Sherman and his “ march to 
the sea”’ are to him most wonderful exam- 
ples of military genius and strategy. He is 
a man of broad intelligence, alert, full of ex- 
pedients, and quick to act. One day upon 
receiving news that his cook had been cap- 
tured and was to be shot asa rebel, he made 
a sudden raid and captured two Spanish 
lieutenants. A note immediately dispatched 
to the Spanish colonel notified him that they 
would be executed at sunrise of the next day 
unless his cook appeared in camp at dawn. 
The colonel understood the justifiable men- 
ace and was wise enough to see that the 
cook returned to camp in time to prepare a 
tempting breakfast for the general. The 
daring spirit which led him to undertake the 
raid across the island, destroying the tobacco 
and sugar crops, seemed little short of mad- 
ness, especially with such an incongruous 
mass of men, undisciplined and armed only 
with the machete. 

This is a simple agricultural implement, 
various modifications of which are used by 
planters in all Spanish-American districts. 
It consists of a metal blade from twenty to 
thirty inches long, set in a bone handle. The 
insurgents carry it in a scabbard at the left 
side, hung on a belt or on the wrist. Used 
at short range, as is necessarily the case, it is 
a formidable weapon which Spaniards are 
loath to encounter. 

For a year General Gomez has been able 
to hold in abeyance an army which out- 
numbered his more than twofold; a wonder- 
ful achievement considering the contrast in 
the armies and the fact that there are num- 
erous places where the island is so narrow 
that the Spanish army have formed unbroken 
tréchas from coast to coast to oppose the 
advance of the raiders, but which the mod- 
ern Napoleon, superior in strategic ability, 
has been able to pass each time until the 
foreign army has been forced back into Ha- 
vana. Thushas Campos been outgeneraled. 
Add to this fact the advantage which the 
Cubans gain from a thorough acquaintance 
with the mountains and forests of the coun- 
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try and the fact that only the insurgent ar- 
mies receive sympathy and aid from the in- 
habitants throughout the entire island and 
we have a partial explanation of this grand 
military achievement. 

But General Gomez could not have ac- 
complished all this without the aid of a num- 
ber of faithful leaders—Antonio Maceo, 
Rodrigues, Roloff, José "Maceo, and others 
whose military skill has been developed in 
this remarkable campaign and who have 
shown themselves worthy the cause for which 
they are struggling. 

While Cubans have been loyal to their 
cause and to each other the Spaniards both 
at home and in the island have been con- 
spiring against their leader and his mild 
policy. And when he finally was informed 
that his withdrawn resignation had been ac- 
cepted and he was forced to resign in favor 
of General Weyler he knew and the whole 
world knew from Weyler’s record in the re- 
volt of ’68 that there was to be a departure 
from the principles of civilized warfare and 
that the influence of reactionaries had been 
effectual in causing the change. 

Nor have expectations in this regard been 
unfulfilled. His recent proclamations show 
clearly the policy he is pursuing, a policy in 
strong contrast to that followed by General 
Gomez and one which has resulted in swell- 
ing the ranks of the revolutionists, in send- 
ing many foreign residents out of the coun- 
try, and one which may result in cruel re- 
taliation by the thoroughly aroused Cubans. 

During the year much has been accom- 
plished and much yet remains to be done. 


The Cubans have proved that they are a 
brave people, possessed by an over-master- 
ing desire for freedom and independence ; 
that this is a revolution of the people and 
every community on the island is loyal to the 
Cuban cause. For several months a d@¢ facto 
political organization has been maintained, 
a condition necessary to secure the recog- 
nition of belligerent rights. 

The recent action of Congress for which 
they have long waited and which expresses 
the general opinion of the American public 
has filled Cubans with hope and aroused in- 
imical feelings and demonstrations in Spain. 
The time has fully come when the United 
States should go farther and grant to Cuba 
an official and formal recognition of her 
belligerent rights, an act which would doubt- 
less prove determinative. Such a measure, 
instead of being hostile to Spain, would really 
prove a benefit by ending a struggle which 
she is too proud and too stubborn to relin- 
quish and which, prolonged, will not only 
precipitate her into a bankruptcy so com- 
plete that she will be placed in the category 
of disintegrating nations, but will also cause 
such commercial and industrial depression 
in Cuba as many years will not suffice to 
overcome. But fora higher reason, for sim- 
ple humanity’s sake, our government, the 
pioneer of free institutions, the advocate of 
the equal rights of man, can in simple justice 
no longer hesitate to aid in the overthrow 
of a tyranny which menaces our western civil- 
ization, and to hasten the day when peace, 
freedom, and independence shall reign in 
the “Gem of the Antilles.” 
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THE STUDY OF CHILD NATURE IN THE CHURCH. 


BY MARY 

HE student of philology is absorbed 

with interest while he learns of the 

formation, changes, and nature of 
language and of the way in which words are 
prepared and are spoken. But he knows 
that vocal expression, in speech and in song, 
be it ever so wonderful is not more so than 
is the language of action; indeed some 
philosophers have given to action the place 
of substance and likened speech unto shadow. 
Democritus said, ‘‘Words are but the 
shadows of actions,” and Solon spoke of 
speech as “an image of action,’ while 
sroca defined language as “the faculty of 
establishing a constant relation between an 
idea and a sign.” How the signs of 
Raphael’s and Beethoven’s ideas speak to 
us now! 

The little child talks constantly of what 
he “can do” and of what he is “going to 
do,” and in a later period he says “ I will de” 
so and so. This is an illustration of a fact 
of psychology which says, ‘“‘ The child learns 
to use action words (verbs) more readily 
than object words (nouns) and words de- 
scriptive of actions (adverbs) more readily 
than words descriptive of objects (adjec- 
tives).”’ 

The language of action—the faculty for 
representation—is stronger than speech in 
the child, and his thinking and doing should 
be directed in his very earliest years. Play 
and work represent pure and spontaneous 
activity. Plato thought play to be the 
foundation of government, and surely its 
ethical value in solving the sociological 
problems which confront us to-day is stu- 
pendous. Honesty and obedience to the 
golden rule may be taught in hearty, happy 
play. In their plays of store and trades, 
teach the children to practise the “ pay-as 
you-go”’ principle, for it is plain that the 
children growing up to-day are often taught, 
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directly, to undervalue the cost of materials 
and labor by being sent to do errands which 
are “charged.” If acash system could be 
established in retail trade at least, and chil- 
dren taught to buy only what they can pay 
for, and pay for now, the lamentable ex- 
travagances shown in this generation would 
not be repeated in the next. But children 
have no idea of the value of food or of the 
cost of their clothes, and but seldom they 
are taught thrift. 

Plays are expressions of the inner life; 
the imitations of what is seen in life—obser- 
vation preceding imitation—and are sponta- 
neous products of the mind. Joy is the soul 
of activity, energy, and buoyancy of spirit, 
and the plays of childhood should have 
special guidance. This isa privilege of the 
church, and the time has come when it is 
her duty also, for deep is the educational 
value of play, and to “save a soul” means 
to develop and recognize as holy the in- 
stincts and aspirations which God has put 
within each child. 

The trinity of life, with all harmonies, is 
found in nature, man, and God, and this 
with the principles of self-activity and inner 
connection is preéminent in the kindergar- 
ten. To some, however, it would seem that 
nature furnishes sufficient material for the 
development ofthesoul. This is a mistake, 
and true kindergartners will not dwell too 
long upon one part of the story. Natural- 
ism has its place but revelation follows, and 
a tendency to make nature-worshipers of the 
children should be guarded against. Nature 
is a wonderful revelation of God, but an- 
other revelation came in his Son and he 
recognized the lily, the sparrow, the moun- 
tains, and the sea, as illustrations of truth. 

The revelation of God’s love to man in 
his Son and in the Bible is later and clearer 
than that which nature gives. Frcoebel said: 
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“To feel the presence of the threefold king- 
dom of God—this alone can give the peace 
we seek from within and without.” 

The original idea of the kindergarten can 
and must be rooted in the family and real- 
ized in the individual, while the home and 
the church—these two great institutions—do 
their first work for the children in codpera- 
tion with the schools of America which will 
take up the work already begun. The 
church has an imperative duty in the educa- 
tion of the people, in the broadest sense, 
and therefore child-study should be under- 
taken by the church and prosecuted with a 
purpose. The home and the church should 
be in advance of the state in the early de- 
velopment of the child, in the culture of 
heart-power and a faith in the supernatural. 
It is because the church has not done this 
that the state is reaching out for the child 
before the legal school age, for the church 
has not yet begun to realize her responsi- 
bility for young children. The state does 
not teach religion, it is not her work ; but it 
is the work of the church, and the ethical 
and religious foundation work for the child 
should have been well begun before the 
school age is reached, and already should 
the love for nature be awakened and the 
seeds of ethics, patriotism, and reverence be 
rooted and their sprouts be visible. The 
heart is to be touched and cultivated, for 
the very germ and life of education is re- 
ligion. 

Some one may point to the long list 


of enrolled Sunday-school scholars in this 
country and say that much is being done. 
No! the very next to nothing is being done, 
and civil authorities are far in advance of 
the church in the scientific and practical 
care and culture of young children. This 
fact is becoming apparent to some earnest 
primary teachers in the church, and they are 
inquiring for methods. It is not more 
method that is needed but more intelligent 
consecration to this serious work, together 
with a knowledge of how to use the best ap- 
pliances for a development of the threefold 
nature of the child. Teachers must study 
the child more closely, and come into more 
intimate, soul-genial contact with him. Many 
teachers in their desire to do something 
deny the child the first and all opportunity 
of expression by manipulating a sand board 
and other materials themselves, resorting to 
rag dolls and pictures of abnormal human 
anatomy as well as printed acrostics, which 
are displayed to infants who never have 
learned a letter of either print or script. 
Moreover the church crowds all the direct 
work for little children into one hour, one 
day in seven, while they sit with their outer 
garments upon them, too often in an over- 
heated, ill-ventilated room. 

Something better than this can be done 
for the children, and it will be done by 
thousands whose ears are open and whose 
spirits are alert to hear and to do, as the 
voice of the Good Shepherd repeats the 
charge, ‘“ Feed my lambs.” 
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BY EUGENE 


HERE is something irresistibly at- 

tractive in a clever woman: it is the 

charm of sex added to the fascina- 
tion of wit. Several women have been pre- 
eminently distinguished through the cen- 
turies for their extraordinary cleverness. 
Aspasia, who taught wisdom to philosophers 
and statesmanship to statesmen, ruled the 
home andthe heart of Pericles, the most ac- 
complished of the Greeks. Cleopatra fas- 


L. DIDIER. 


cinated the all-accomplished Czsar, and 
enthralled Mark Antony so completely that 
for her he forgot duty, ambition, Rome, and 
*‘ madly threw a world away.”” History does 
not record that either of these women was 
beautiful, but both were remarkably clever. 

The women who are the subject of this 
article owe their celebrity to their cleverness, 
though several of them possessed a beauty 
which would have entitled them to a place in 
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«“\ Dream of Fair Women.” Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu enjoyed the threefold 
distinction of being a beauty, a belle, and a 
wit. She was not only the cleverest woman 
of her age, but she was as clever as the clev- 
erest man of her age, and in an encounter of 
wits with the greatest of wits she carried off 
the honors. When we remember that her 
antagonist was Pope, who silenced Addison 
by his tremendous sarcasm and won the ad- 
miration of Swift by his wit, we may easily 
claim for Lady 
Mary the first 
place among the 
clever women of 
the eighteenth 
century. She 
was a toast at 
the famous Kit- 
Cat Club before 
she had entered 
her teens, and 
celebrated as a 
wit while still a 
very young 
woman. Soon 
after her mar- 
riage to Edward 
Wortley Mon- 
tagu (it was a 
runaway match 
which ended un- 
happily) Lady 
Mary became a 
bright, particu- 
lar star in the 
fashionable 
world of Lon- 
don, and dazzled 
the gross court 
of George I. by 
her many shining qualities of mind and body. 
After two years her husband was appointed 
ambassador to Turkey, and she accom- 
panied him to the East. Her letters from 
Turkey, describing the magnificence and 
mystery of the Orient, glowed with genuine 
enthusiasm. She went everywhere and 
saw everything—the bazaars, the baths, the 
mosques, the harems, the cemeteries, the 
palaces—every place of interest was vis- 
H-May. 
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MARY SOMERVILLE. 


From a painting by Chappel. 
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ited by this most clever observer. So de- 
lighted was she with everything oriental 
that she adopted the Turkish dress, in which 
her portrait was afterwards painted. Atthe 
time of her visit to the East, few Europeans 
had penetrated that land of romance and 
luxury. Her graphic descriptions of its 
wonders, which have charmed the world for 
one hundred and seventy years, have never 
been surpassed in interest and brilliancy. 
She was a keen observer of society at home 
and abroad, and 
wittily exposed 
its follies. Here 
is a specimen: 

“As for news, 
the last wedding is 
that of Peg Pelham, 
and I think I have 
never seen so com- 
fortable a prospect 
of happiness. Ac- 
cording to all ap- 
pearance she can- 
not fail of being a 
widow at six weeks 
at farthest, and ac 
cordingly she has 
been so good a 
housewife as to line 
her wedding clothes 
with black. Ned 
Thompson is as 
happy as the money 
and charms of Belle 
Dunch can make 
him, and a miser- 
able dog for all 
that.” 

Lady Mary 
mentions the 
first appearance 
of “Gulliver’s 
Travels” in the 
following way: 

“ Here is a book come out that all our people of 
taste are run mad about. ’Tis no less than the united 
work of adignified clergyman, an eminent physician, 
and the first poet of the age (Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Pope); and- very wonderful it is. Great diligence 
have they employed to prove themselves beasts.” 

In 1739 Lady Mary left England for a per- 
manent residence on the Continent. After 
spending five years in Venice, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, she bought an old palace 
at Lovere, on Lake Iseo, where she settled 
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down to a life without friends, without so- 
ciety, without gossip, and without admira- 
tion. With characteristic courage she de- 
fied ennui, and preserved her individuality. 
She sought solace in her books, her 
flowers, her pictures. In 1761, af- 
ter a‘self-exile of twenty-two 
years, Lady Mary returned 
to England. Her reap- 
pearance in London is 
thus described by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu, 
who married her hus- 
band’s cousin: 

“A very extraordinary 
personage has lately re- 
turned to us from Italy 
—Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. She does not 
look older than when she 
went abroad, and has 
more than the vivacity of 
fifteen. I was very gra- 
ciously received by her, and 
you may imagine entertained 
by one who neither thinks, 
speaks, acts, nor dresses like 
anybody else. Her domestic es- 
tablishment is made up of all na- 
tions, and when you get into her 
drawing-room you imagine you are in 


the first story of the Tower of Babel. LADY MARY woRTLEY mMoNTAGU. 
From an old print. 


An Hungarian servant takes your 
name at the door; he gives it to an 
Italian, who delivers it to a Frenchman, the French- 
man to a Swiss, the Swiss to a Polander—so that by 
the time you get to her ladyship’s presence you have 
changed your name five times without the expense 
of an act of Parliament.” 

Although past three score and ten, Lady 
Mary retained all her vivacity and courage, 
her wit and sarcasm, her gay spirits, and 
much of her youthful beauty. But beneath 
her loose, flowing robe was concealed a fatal 
cancer, from which she died less than a 
year after her return to England. 

Elizabeth Montagu, mentioned above, was 
the daughter of Matthew Robinson, a man 
of education and fashion, belonging to a 
family distinguished for personal beauty 
and cultured minds. Elizabeth’s education 


began early, and before she was eight years 
old she had copied the whole of the Spectator. 
She said of herself that she danced as con- 
stantly as though she had been bitten by a 




















tarantula. She dearly loved fun, but was a 
close student. From the age of twelve she 
corresponded regularly with her friend Lady 
Mary Cavendish Harley, Duchess of Port- 
land. As a picture of the freedom 
of life and manners which prevailed 
among young English ladies in 
the last century I quote the 
following, written when 
Miss Robinson was not 
quite eighteen. After 
speaking about going 
eight miles from 
home to a play 
she says, 
“After the play 
the gentlemen in- 
vited all the women 
to supper at the inn, 
where we stayed until 
two o’clock in the 
morning, and then all 
set out for our respective 
homes. Before I had gone 
two miles I had the pleas- 
ure of being overturned, at 
which I squalled for joy.” 
This lively young lady 
was married in her twentieth 
year to Edward Montagu, a 
wealthy and intelligent gentle- 
man who was a son of the 
first Earl of Sandwich. Re- 
moving to London, Mrs. Montagu’s clever 
talents and literary tastes drew to her ele- 
gant home on Hill Street a coterie of learned 
ladies, and she became the center of acircle 
that afterwards was so well known as the So- 
ciety of Blue Stockings. They discussed tea 
and literature, dress and genius. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s first venture in literature was a con- 
tribution of three dialogues to Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s work “ Dialogues of the Dead.” She 
showed her extensive reading, but made 
some of the ancient characters talk modern 
French. In 1769 her “ Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Shakespeare”’ was pub- 
lished, and attracted wide attention. It was 
an answer to Voltaire’s grossly abusive at- 
tack upon the prince of poets. Dr. Johnson 
expressed great admiration for Mrs. Monta- 
gu’s essay, declaring that it was a conclusive 
argument against Voltaire’s harsh criticism ; 
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this resulted in a warm friendship between 
the learned doctor and the learned lady. 

“You have given to the world, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu,” wrote Maurice Morgan, “a very ele- 
gant composition, and I am told your manners 
and your mind are yet more elegant than your 
book.” Morgan was himself the author of 
an “ Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaff,” in which, as it was said, the 
character of the divine bard is delineated, 
though in prose, with a power of poetry equal 
to the description of him by Dryden himself ; 
it is the portrait of Homer painted by Apel- 
les—the delineation of the poet of nature by 
the pencil of the painter of the Graces. Cow- 
per, in a letter to his friend Lady Hesketh, 
May 27, 1788, said: 

“Ino longer wonder that Mrs. Montagu stands 
at the head of all that is called learned. I am now 
reading her “ Essay on the Genius of Shakespeare.” 
The learning, the good sense, the sound judgment, 
and the wit displayed in it fully justify 
not only my compliment but all com- 
pliments that either have been already 
paid to her or shall be paid to her here- 
after. Voltaire, I doubt not, rejoiced 
that his antagonist wrote in English, 
and that his countrymen could not pos- 
sibly be judges of the dispute. Could 
they have known how much she was in 
the right, and how many thousand miles 
the Bard of Avon is superior to all their | 
dramatists, the French critic would | 
have lost half his fame among them.” 

Mrs. Montagu loved the society 
of literary men, and on two suc- |© 
cessive years invited Dr. John- 
son and his friends of the Liter- 
ary Club to dinner at her house, 
upon which occasions she’ min- 
gled with their conversation the 
charm of herown. At one of her 
assemblies when Dr. Johnson was 
present several young ladies 
crowded around him and stared 
at him with more wonder than 
politeness, as though he had been 
some monster from the desert of 
Africa. The doctor was very 
much annoyed at their conduct, 
and said, “Ladies, I am tame, you 
may stroke me.” Mrs. Montagu once 
showed Dr. Johnson some china plates which 
had formerly belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
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and he told her they had no reason to be 
ashamed of their present possessor, who 


was “so little inferior to the first.” In 
some respects Mrs. Montagu may have been 
superior to Queen Elizabeth, but Johnson 
certainly intended to flatter her by his re- 
mark. In a letter written by him to her on 
December 17, 1775, he said, “ All that the 
esteem and reverence of mankind can give 
you has been long in your possession, and 
the little that I can add to the voice of 
nations would not exalt.” In his old age 
Dr. Johnson complained that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu had “dropped him,” adding, “ Now, 
sir, there are people whom you would 
like very much to drop but would not 
wish to be dropped by.” Boswell says Dr. 


Johnson was fond of the society of ladies, 
and could make himself very agreeable to 
them when he chose. 
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Mrs. Montagu was 


HANNAH MORE. 

From a painting by John Opie, in 1786. 
one of the few ladies whose friendship he 
valued, and he was rather pleased that she 
could “turn a wok-dog into a lap-dog.” 
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An inter- al Se ee of $3,500. 
esting fact Her wit, 
connecting simplicity, 





two clever 
literary 
women of 
the last cen- 
tury—Mrs. 
Montagu 
and Hannah 
More—is 
that in the 
garden of 
the latter, in 
Somerset- 
shire, an urn 
was erected 





and enthusi- 
asm made 
her a great 
favorite of 
the whole 
Johnson set. 
She was not 
spoiled by 
the adula- 
tion which 
she received 
in both lit- 
erary and 
social world. 








to the mem- Unlike too 
ory of John many wom- 
Locke, by en of that 
Mrs. Mon- age she nev- 
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ing Hannah cards, avoid- 
More’s long ed scandal, 
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enjoyed the MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. Among her 


extraordi- 

nary distinction of making three reputations: 
first, as aclever poet and talker in the literary 
circle of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Gar- 
rick ; next as a writer on moral and religious 
subjects ; and finally as a practical philan- 
thropist. Her father was a village school- 
master, and after she had received a careful 
education she joined her sisters in establish- 
ing a boarding school for young ladies. 
Hannah More never married, but she had an 
admirer who, although unsuccessful in his 
suit, settled a handsome annuity upon her. 
Thus released from school teaching, she de- 
voted her time and talents to literature. 
Her lines on Garrick’s “Leah” brought 
about an acquaintance with that great actor, 
who encouraged her to write a play; ac- 
cordingly she produced the tragedy of 
“ Percy,” which was brought out by Garrick 
and proved a great literary and pecuniary 
success, realizing for her the handsome sum 


books may 
be mentioned “Thoughts on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Heart and Temper in the 
Education of Daughters,” “Strictures on 
the Modern System of Female Education,” 
“Sacred Dramas,” “On the Danger of Senti- 
mental and Romantic Connections,” and 
“Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” The last 
was the most popular of her works, and 
one of the most popular books ever pub- 
lished up to that time (1808.) No less than 
ten editions of it were published in one 
year. She realized $150,000 by her liter- 
ary work, one third of which she bequeathed 
to charitable purposes. In her old age she 
retired to Clifton, where the last years of 
her life were serenely passed in the enjoy- 
ment of the society of her friends and _ vis- 
itors who came from all parts of the world 
to see the bright and clever old lady. She 
died on the 7th of September, 1833, in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. 
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Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Sheridan Nor- 
ton Maxwell, known in literature and in so- 
ciety as the Honorable Mrs. Norton, came 
naturally by her cleverness, for she was the 
granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the most brilliant wit that England has 
ever produced. Mrs. Norton has been 
called the “female Byron.” She was like 
that noble poet in the fire, energy, and pas- 
sion of her poetry, as well as in the fact that 
she was unhappily married. This gifted 
woman was 
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thirty years. Her last poem was the ex- 
quisitely beautiful “‘Lady of La Garaye,” 
which was published in 1861. She wrote 
three novels, ‘Stuart of Dunleith,” ‘ Lost 
and Saved,” and ‘‘ Old Sir Douglas.” All of 
these displayed a charming freshness of 
style, but her heroines are too severely tried 
by “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” She was an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of her sex against injustice and wrong, 
for she had herself suffered from both. Be- 

fore she was 
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mystery of the Wandering Jew. The rhetor- 
ical pomp of illustration and the rich, fertile 
imagery of this poem showed that she had 
inherited her grandfather’s brilliant genius. 
This poem placed Mrs. Norton first among 
the female writers of her age. Both her pen 
and pencil were kept busy during the next 





guished historian, and died the same year. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans, one of the most 
accomplished of the clever English women 
of the nineteenth century, was born in 
Liverpool, September 25, 1794. Although 
born in a commercial atmosphere, she was 
reared amid the picturesque scenery of 
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Wales, where her poetical tastes, inherited 
from her mother, who was of Italian de- 
scent, were encouraged and fostered. Under 
these favorable circumstances Felicia began 
to write verses before she was ten years old, 
and when she was sixteen a collection of her 
youthful poems was published under the 
title of “‘Early Blossoms.” Like the juve- 
nile poems of Byron, her first volume was 
harshly criticised, but she did not turn 
upon her critics with lofty scorn and bitter 
satire. On the contrary she was made se- 
verely ill by the merciless criticism, In 
1812 she ventured upon a second volume of 
poems, “The Domestic Affections,” which 
was so successful that she was encouraged 
to enter upon a literary career. She was at 


this time a lovely girl of nineteen, with a 
profusion of golden curls encircling her face 
all glowing with poetical enthusiasm. Such 
was the beautiful creature when she became 
the wife of Captain Hemans, from whom, 
after a matrimonial experience of six years, 
she separated, he taking up his permanent 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


From a painting by John Lucas. 
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residence in Italy while she returned to her 
former home in Wales. Here she devoted 
herself to literature more earnestly than 
ever, and studied German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. She became a frequent 
and acceptable contributor, both in prose 
and verse, to the annuals and magazines. 
Her genius won her the friendship of Sir 
Walter Scott and William Wordsworth, both 
of whom she visited, and upon whom she 
left the impression of a most lovely and 
clever woman. In1831 Mrs. Hemans went 
to reside in Dublin with one of her brothers. 
Here she continued her literary labors until 
her early death, in 1834, in her fortieth year. ° 
Mrs. Hemans became generally known in 
the United States in 1826, when an-edition 
of her poems was published by Prof. An- 
drews Norton, introduced by a very appre- 
ciative notice of the poetess. From that 
time she took a great interest in this coun- 
try, and several of her later poems were 
suggested by characters in American history. 
In a branch of science seldom pursued by 
women Mrs. Mary Somerville won 

a high place. She was the most 
extraordinary mathematician of her 

age, and equal to any in this difficult 
science. George Ticknor met her 
frequently during his many visits to 
England, and he describes her as a 

quiet, kindly person, with a low, 

sweet voice. She educated her chil- 

dren with great success, and they 

grew up and called her blessed. 

As a wife, she managed her house- 

hold very judiciously. Although 

very domestic in her tastes she was 
necessarily thrown into the best lit- 

erary and scientific society of her 

time. An accomplished American 
traveler who knew her very well 

said she was one of the most re- 
markable women that ever lived, 

both in the simplicity of her char- 

acter and the singular purity, power, 

and brilliancy of her talents. Mrs. 
Somerville’s ‘*Mechanism of the 
Heavens” was pronounced by the 
Edinburgh Review “ one of the most 
remarkable works that the female 
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intellect ever produced”—doubtless_ well- 
merited praise. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was one of the most 
interesting and admirable English women of 
this century. She came of a Quaker 
family of long descent, but they 
did not follow the usages of 
that peculiar sect either 
in dress, language, or 
social life. Her fa- 
ther, John Gurney, 
was a wealthy 
banker of Nor- 
wich, near 
which place 
she was born, 

May 21,1780. 

She had six 

sisters, all of 

wore 

fashionable 

attire and en- 

tered into so- 

cial gaiety with 

great spirit. Vis- 

iting London at 

the height of the 

season, when seven- 

teen years old, she 
frequently attended the ™ 
theater and opera, and be- 
came acquainted with Mrs. 
Inchbald, Amelia Opie, Dr. 
Wolcott (Peter Pindar), and en- 
joyed, as she herself says, “scandal and 
grand company.” In 1798 William Sav- 
ary, an American Quaker, preached in 
the Friends’ meeting-house in Norwich. 
Among the two hundred persons present 
were Elizabeth Gurney and her six sisters, 
all dressed in the latest style of fashion. 
The preacher in the course of his sermon 
said he was surprised to find himself in the 
presence of so gayly dressed an assembly 
of his brethren, and expressed great regret 
that they had departed so far from the gravity 
and simplicity of their fathers. Elizabeth 
was deeply moved by the discourse, and 
after holding several conversations with Mr. 


whom 


Savary she determined to adopt the dress 


and live the life of a plain Friend. In 1809 
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she married Joseph Fry, who belonged to 
the strictest sect of Quakers. After her 
marriage she became more and more devoted 
to the tenets of the Quakers, and in 1810 
began to preach. In 1813 she made 
her first visit to an English 
prison. Her kind and sym- 
pathetic nature was 
touched by the condi- 
tion in which she 
found the female 
prisoners of New- 
gate, which was 
the first prison 
she visited. 
She found 
“three hun- 
dred women 
crowded to- 
gether in 
rags and 
filth, without 
y bedding, and 
suffering all the 
privations and 
7 neglect of the old 
prison system.” 
She supplied the 
. poor wretches with 
’ clothes and other neces- 
saries. Continuing her 
philanthropic work, she estab- 
lished a school and reformatory 
in Newgate. In afew years she 
introduced similar improvements and re- 
forms in all the prisons of Great Britain. 
Her sweet, gentle, soothing voice was a great 
help in carrying out her noble work. The 
self-sacrificing life of this admirable woman 
inspired the poet Crabbe to address her in 
some beautiful verses, from which we quote: 
“ Once I beheld a wife, a mother, go 
To gloomy scenes of wretchedness and woe; 
She sought her way through all things vile and 
base, 
And made a prison a religious place, 
Fighting her way, the way that angels fight, 
With powers of darkness to let in the light.” 
We close this group of clever women with 
Mary Russell Mitford. She was the daugh- 
ter of a physician, and was born in Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, December 16, 1786. About 
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the time that Byron published his ‘‘ Hours 
of Idleness” Miss Mitford published three 
volumes of verse, some of them in the nar- 
rative form which Scott had made popular. 
The Quarterly Review criticised her poems 
with that brutal ferocity which in those days 
passed for clever and strong criticism. In 
1812 Miss Mitford adopted literature as a 
profession, owing to the embarrassed condi- 
tion of her father’s affairs. Her first nota- 
ble success was “Our Village,” the idea of 
which was suggested by Washington Irving’s 
“Sketch Book.” The work was written in 
an easy style and an attractive tone of cheer- 
fulness pervaded it. The book proved very 
popular and she was induced to extend it to 


NEW word struggling for admittance 
into the vocabulary of good English 
is like a parvenu seeking recogni- 
tion in good society. It is looked upon 
askance; its pedigree, its associations are 
carefully inquired into, and, if found want- 
ing, the poor word is snubbed and cold- 
shouldered and frowned upon, like its human 
prototype, until it is either elbowed out of 
the ranks of the elect four thousand, more 
or less, that constitute our accepted vocabu- 
lary of everyday speech, or by dint of ag- 
gressiveness and perseverance wins its way 
to recognition, like the successful parvenu of 
one generation whose descendants become 
the social autocrats of the next. 

And it is fortunate that the barriers of ex- 
clusiveness with which authority likes to 
hedge itself about can sometimes be beaten 
down ; for new blood is as necessary to the 
life of language as to that of society, and 
the vocabulary which admitted no new mem- 
bers to its ranks would soon become as effete 
and narrow as the old noblesse of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain or the hide-bound don- 
ship of Castile. Language is like a coral 
reef, always dying at the bottom and grow- 
ing at the top, till it reaches the intellectual 
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five volumes. ‘“ Bedford Regis” was writ- 
ten in the same style, Reading, near her 
home, supplying the scenes. She wrote four 
plays, “Julian,” “ Foscari,” ‘ Charles I.,” 
and “ Rienzi,” the last of which was the 
most successful. Toward the close of her 
life she published in three volumes “ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life,’ which has been 
pronounced “a book full of delightful read- 
ing, and furnishing the best illustrations of 
the writer’s tastes and character.” Her last 
work was “ Atherton and Other Tales,’’ 
published in three volumes, in 1854. The 
next year she died, in her cottage near 
Reading, where the last forty years of her 
life had been passed. 





PARVENUS. 


highwater mark of the race that developed 
it, and then comes inevitable stagnation and 
death. In other words, when a language 
ceases to grow it is a sure sign that the peo- 
ple who use it have ceased to progress. 

The extent of the changes that are taking 
place in our speech from day to day is not 
realized by the generation that effects them, 
for language-making is an unconscious and 
incidental process. It is not carried on by 
rule and precept, but by the pure caprice of 
the unthinking masses whose daily needs it 
subserves. Language cannot be made ex 
cathedra ; it is the most democratic of hu- 
man institutions and resents any direct at- 
tempt at interference from above. Gram- 
marians and lexicographers and authors are 
not representatives in congress assembled, 
empowered to make laws for language, but 
judges sitting in court, whose business is to 
define and interpret the laws of speech as 
they already exist. They have at most a lim- 
ited veto power in the case of objectionable 
words and phrases, but unless their veto 
is sustained by the people even this nega 
tive authority counts for little. The masses 
will probably continue to inquire about a 
man’s “ antecedents ” and to use the double 
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passive despite the shrieks of rhetoricians, 
because these locutions are convenient and, 
to employ one of them, express the meaning 
“intended to be conveyed.” Insaying this, 
however, I do not mean to imply that the 
public taste will ever sanction permanently 
such a barbarism as this, which I found in 
a morning paper the other day: “These 
were the men who were attempted to be 
lynched.” 

By this statement it is not meant to imply 
that education and culture have no direct 
influence in making new contributions to our 
speech. The whole vocabulary of scientific 
and technical terms is the express and de- 
liberate manufacture of a learned class, but 
aside from these terms, which are practi- 
cally no part of the English of most of us, the 
greatest writer has just as much authority 
to invent a new word and impose it upon 
our common speech as anybody else, and 
no more. If his word or phrase is a good 
one, or supplies some crying need, like Ed- 
itor Russell’s “ gerrymander” or Herbert 
Spencer’s famous “survival of the fittest,” 
the advantage which the prestige of a great 
name gives its bearer in advertising his 
wares, so to speak, will doubtless tend to its 
more speedy adoption; but in the long run 
his invention must stand upon its own merits 
just as if it were Tom’s, Dick’s, or Harry’s. 
Even Mr. Lowell’s great name, backed by 
the ardent championship of Mr. Richard 
Grant White, was not able to foist upon the 
common sense of the American public such 
an uncalled-for monstrosity of a word as 
“undisprivacied.” As a further proof of 
the fact that education and literary celebrity 
do not necessarily qualify a man for word- 
making, we need only to cite such abortions 
as “ calvinisticate,” ‘‘anywhereness,” ‘ hu- 
morology,” “celestialize,” from the pen of 
Southey ; “disclamatory,” “facticide,” and 
“maniform,” from Charles Reade; and 
“ superweening,” “viparious,” and the like, 
from Bulwer. 

The chief function, then, of culture in the 
evolution of language is a conservative and 
judicial one. It tends to prevent or retard 
change and to guide usage into fixed chan- 
nels. Cultivated speech does not readily 
I-May. 
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throw aside the molds into which the great 
masters of thought have cast their utterances, 
and hence the possession of splendid liter- 
ary monuments like those that enrich the 
English tongue is one of the strongest con- 
servative forces in preventing linguistic 
change. The production of the first great 
literary work-in English fixed our language 
in the course it has been pursuing ever since. 
The changes it has undergone in the five hun- 
dred years since Chaucer are far less than 
those it suffered in the two centuries pre- 
ceding him, and linguists tell us that in 
the next thousand years it will probably 
not suffer a tithe of the changes that it has in 
the last five hundred, so great is the conserva- 
tive influence of our magnificent literature. 
But notwithstanding these powerful conser- 
vative forces, which will doubtless continue to 
put an effectual check upon all sudden and 
violent changes, our language is constantly 
undergoing those slow and imperceptible 
modifications that are the necessary concom- 
itant of all life and growth. We need only to 
look back to the English of our grandfathers 
to see that we have discarded many of their 
fashions of speech as completely as we 
have their periwigs and knee breeches. One 
whom we call “a man of talent” was to 
them “a man of parts” or “a man of 
wit’; our “ fine young fellow ”’ was to Field- 
ing “a pretty lad”; where we are “fagged 
out’ he was “hagged out”; where we are 
“anticipated ” Burke was “ prevented,” and 
our man of a “cheerful disposition” or 
“sunny temper” was to him and his con- 
temporaries a man of “sanguine complex- 
ion.” What we “tell” or “reveal” our 
grandfathers “discovered”; where we 
“wonder” they “admired”; where we 
are “swindled” or “chiseled” out of our 
money they were “ bubbled”’ or “ choused”’; 
what we “nose out” or “scent out” they 
“‘smoked out ”’; our “ calaboose,” or * lock- 
up,” wasto them a “round house ;” and our 
modern “saloon” (how are the mighty fallen!) 
was their “drawing-room.” Where our 
gentleman of pugilistic tendencies “smashes” 
his adversary’s ‘“‘mug,” his congener of the 
last century gave him “a chink in the maz- 
zard”’; our “grand American bounce” was 
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then unknown except as a verb meaning 
“to tella lie.” Our “ upstart ” wasto Hor- 
ace Walpole a “ start-up”; where we have “a 
lot of things” to tell, Sterne and Sheridan 
had “a mort to communicate”; and I will 
give my best bonnet to any reader, not a pro- 
fessional student of English, that doesn’t 
have to run to the dictionary to find out 
what Richardson meant by a “ pize” ora 
** mockado.”’ 

Sometimes, on the other hand, these old- 
fashioned colloquialisms seem to have put on 
a new dress and gone masquerading among 
the canaille of modern slang and provincial- 
isms, as already pointed out in the paper on 
“Cracker English.” We can hardly doubt, 
for instance, that the “‘ beaux’ and “smarts” 
of Fielding’s time were the direct progeni- 
tors of our own “ smart set,” and when we 
read of the contemporaries of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith getting “dry” and refreshing 
themselves with a pint of “ mountain,” our 
thoughts turn instinctively to the Tennessee 


‘““moonshiner” and his “ mountain dew.” 


We are quite at home when Fielding tells 


us that a girl had “flopped” her hat over 
her eyes, and our choice bit of modern rhet- 
oric “‘ He’s done for” sounds like a parody 
of the classic Anglo-Saxon “fordone.” But 
in the main this colloquial small coin of our 
grandfathers has passed out of circulation as 
completely as their continental bills. In- 
deed Fitz Edward Hall estimates that full 
three thousand of the words and phrases now 
regarded as vulgar or obsolete were in more 
or less current usage during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. When we add to 
these the eight hundred or more given by the 
same author as introduced since Burke and 
Johnson and Goldsmith wrote, including such 
familiar acquaintances as accredit, militate, 
compete, isolate, originate, edit, fidget, identify, 
sanction, analogue, executive, specie, veto, zero, 
Jjixture, slum, and the like, to say nothing of 
the thousand or more recorded in the vari- 
ous dictionaries of ‘“‘ Americanisms,” we can 
readily see that while the texture of our lan- 
guage remains the same we are constantly 
changing its trimmings. 

Of all our shifting colloquial forms, inten- 
sives are the most ephemeral. They are 
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what we may regard as the spices and con- 
diments of speech, and, like all strong flavors, 
their effect is weakened by constant use. 
Ordinary epithets used in their ordinary 
sense grow tame and flat from constant repe- 
tition, and we must stimulate our jaded in- 
tellectual palate by constantly tickling it with 
new and startling combinations. Instead of 
“diverting ourselves mightily” with old 
Samuel Pepys, we must now have a “ splen- 
did,” a “ lovely,” a “glorious,” or a “ gorg- 
eous” time. In place of the “‘werm for- 
tune ” whose advantages were so patent to 
poor Goldsmith, we are satisfied with noth- 
ing short of a “cool million.” We love 
“hard”; we hate “dreadfully” to do some 
things, we are “awfully” glad of others; 
our early Florida strawberries are “ perfectly 
lovely ”; our Christmas pie is “ splendid”; 
our fashionable friends are “‘ howling swells ”’; 
our rich neighbor has met with ‘‘ phenome- 
nal” success, his fortune is “ colossal,’’ and 
his munificence “‘ monumental”; and then, 
having exhausted the vocabulary of extrava- 
gance, we fly to the opposite extreme and 
express our approval of a work of art that 
has set two continents to raving by serenely 
declaring that it isn’t “half bad.” When 
all other resources fail, we fall back upon 
“nice,” and talk about nice people, nice din- 
ners, nice sermons, nice houses, nice clothes, 
nice weather, nice churches, nice jails, nice 
lunatic asylums, and I even saw it stated in 
one of the newspapers not long ago that 
somebody had been robbed of “a nice hog.” 
In another generation all this crop of new- 
made expletives will have given way before 
a fresh progeny of linguistic bantlings and 
sunk down like their predecessors into the 
ignoble herd of provincialisms and vulgar- 
isms. There, after dragging out a dishon- 
ored existence through another generation 
or two, they will finally die of old age and 
be heard of no more. 

This liability of the colloquialisms of one 
period to pass into the vulgarisms of the 
next illustrates in a striking way the ten- 
dency of the life history of words to run 
in cycles. The great bulk of new contribu- 
tions to our language originates, as already 
stated, with the masses. They start upon 
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their career in life as waifs and strays that 
do not know their own fathers. Indeed, most 
of them, like Topsy, never had a father; they 
“just growed.” Who can point to the first 
one that ever applied the word “crank” to 
his fellow-man? Who first spelled “ boycott” 
and “ buncombe” with a little 3? Who first 
began to talk about “swell” people, ‘‘boom”’ 
towns, “‘ deadheads,” and “loafers”? Yet 
they are all now just as good colloquial Eng- 
lish as if born in the purple of the literary 
hierarchy. Born of the struggles of the un- 
learned and ignorant to express their wants 
and their aspirations, these “contraband” 
words often respond to some general need, 
and are caught upon the rising tide of popu- 
larity and floated into the full swim of lin- 
guistic high life. There, after a more or 
less prolonged existence in the ranks of 
standard English, they either pass through 
those gradual modifications of sound or 
meaning by which they adapt themselves to 
the changing fashions of succeeding genera- 
tions or else get stranded one by one upon 
the “‘ banks and shoals of time” and left be- 
hind in the stagnant pools of vulgarism and 
provincialism, there to end their lives where 
they began, among the ignorant and vulgar. 

Some words win their way only after a 
hard struggle, and the more permanent and 
essential the position they aim at the more 
obstinate, as a rule, the resistance they meet 
with. While the possessive pronoun “its,” 
involving a mere change of inflection, was 
not accepted until after a struggle of more 
than a hundred years, and the present ten- 
dency to make the plural forms of the same 
pronoun do duty for the singular when the 
idea of gender is to be eliminated, will prob- 
ably require a hundred more, whole tribes 
of the ephemeral race of intensitives and 
expletives often run their course in a single 
generation—nay, sometimes in a single sea- 
son. Pronouns, numerals, and verbal roots 


expressive of innate and essential ideas have 
held their own ever since the ancient San- 
skrit was committed to writing some three 
thousand years ago, and we know not how 
much longer, but the words that meet the 
changing requirements of our restless civili- 
zation are born and die with the habits, 
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the needs, the aspirations they represent, 

The two most potent factors in the pro- 
duction of new words and forms are, first, 
the need for expressing new thoughts and 
experiences and, second, that principle of 
economy which leadsa busy and progressive 
people to seek the shortest and easiest way 
of saying what they mean. It is one of the 
truisms of linguistic science that civilization 
tends to simplify speech; and when we 
compare the almost grammarless simplicity 
of our own tongue with the fifteen cases 
of Finnish nouns, the twenty or more of 
Hungarian, the fifteen conjugations of 
Arabic, and the two hundred and fifty of 
Basque verbs, or even with the cumbersome 
inflectional machinery of Latin and Greek, 
we cannot be too thankful that our fore- 
fathers were so prompt in ridding them- 
selves of the fragmentary inflectional forms 
that cumbered our ancient Saxon speech. 
To this simplifying tendency is to be as- 
cribed the habit so prevalent among us of 
substituting nouns for adjective modifiers in 
such expressions as ‘two-story house,” “ice 
water,” “life-size,” etc., for ‘two-storied 
house,” “iced water,” “life-sized;”’ and it 
is devoutly to be wished that the same 
labor-saving instinct, aided by the prevalent 
Anglomania, whose snobbery is almost re- 
deemed by the good service it is doing in 
maintaining the uniformity of English speech 
on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, will 
soon exchange our awkward “electric cars” 
and “elevated railroads” for the concise 
English “tram ” and “tramway.” “ Bicycle” 
and “bicyclist” are also, let us hope, pre- 
destined to subside into “wheel” and 
“‘wheelman,” which seem to be their only 
chance of escape from the threatened “bike ’’ 
and “ biklist.” Our language, by the way, 
is no less capricious about the abbreviations 
it admits into its vocabulary than about the 
words themselves. Just why “cab” and 
“hack” and “tram” should be recognized 
and “gents” and “pants” and “vests” 
tabooed we can no more tell than we can 
give a reason why the name of our planet 
should be spelled with a little ¢ while all 
other proper names begin with capitals; we 
can only say it is so because it is so. 
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The growth of new words to represent 
new ideas is a very interesting process. The 
Americanism “gubernatorial,” which Mr. 
Richard Grant White attacks so savagely, is 
a familiar example of this class. It isnot a 
beautiful word, I admit, and personally I 
prefer to use some other whenever I can, 
but it does convey a shade of meaning for 
which its nearest of kin, “ governmental,” 
is by no means a satisfactory equivalent. 
The relation between our state and national 
governments is such that Americans will 
sometimes have occasion to distinguish be- 
tween gubernatorial and other govern- 
mental matters, as, for example, guberna- 
torial and presidential elections, both of 
which are governmental affairs; and so I 
am afraid we shall have to retain the un- 
wieldy term, unless somebody will invent a 
better. A like necessity seems about to 
force upon us those misbegotten monsters 
“‘electrocute”’ and “cablegram.” The first 
were well sent into limbo along with the 
barbarous practice it represents, but the 





thing that “cablegram” stands for is one of 
the great facts of modern life ; we must have 
a word for it, but alas! is there no escape 
from “cablegram”? ‘To wire,” on the 
other hand, is a popular improvement upon 
the verb “to telegraph,” and ought to be 
encouraged as being both shorter and more 
English, Among other innovations more 
or less desirable, the Spiritualists have given 
us the verb “to materialize”; the French 
‘exposition ” has enabled us to discriminate 
between industrial and other exhibitions; 
and the terms “obsess” and “ obsession,” 
from the same tongue, seem in a fair way to 
supplant our biblical “‘ possess” and “ pos- 
session.” 

But the limits of this paper forbid further 
examples. Enough has been said to show 
that it will not do to despise a word merely 
because it is new, for it is only when men 
cease to have new thoughts and ideas, when 
they shall have reached a state of moral and 
mental decrepitude, that they can do with- 
out new words and new forms of speech. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF BEAUTY. 


BY LUDWIG JACOBOWOSKI. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


HEN a mother in ancient Greece 
prayed to the gods for her chil- 
dren, she did not ask first of all 


for health and happiness, for continued wel- 
fare and divine grace, but for beauty. In 
her country zsthetic enthusiasm was so ac- 
tive that even to-day, after all the centuries 
that have intervened, it illumines that whole 
country and awakens undying aspirations. 
Beauty passed for virtue under the deep 
blue of the Grecian skies. People did not 
shake their wise heads when the coquette 
Phryne’s charms fascinated Athen’s most 
earnest judge. Pindar and Simonides im- 
mortalized beautiful sinners with their praise, 
and learned, gray-haired philosophers made 
pilgrimages to them. If these Greek scholars 
had been asked, ‘What is beauty?” they 
would have pointed with a proud smile of 
admiration to Praxiteles’ golden statue of 


‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


“‘UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


Phryne which stood inthe temple of Apollo. 

A few centuries later the question ‘‘ What 
is beauty?” would have received a different 
answer. The preferred type was gray, sul- 
len, and melancholy. The human body was 
no longer the frame of perfect beauty, but ° 
was despised and deformed. The Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosopher Plotinus was so much 
ashamed of having a body that he would not 
have his picture painted to perpetuate the 
disgrace. Other saints boasted that they 
had not looked upon their material bodies 
for years, and still others found their ideal 
in frightful uncleanliness and horrible mu- 
tilations. ‘Beauty was sin.” Woman was 
designated as the gate of hell and in the 
public synod it was declared that woman 
was not a human being until authority from 
the Bible had been found to prove the con- 


trary. 
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‘These pictures from two different epochs 
show briefly and clearly what great changes 
have taken place in a nation’s ideal of beauty. 
Facts show that in all times, in every nation, 
the standard of beauty has been subject to 


total changes. This knowledge has brought 
the old formalistic esthetics somewhat into 
disrepute. In many so-called works on 
esthetics are found long and learned defini- 
tions of the word deautiful, and decades ago 
it was generally known that conflicting ideas 
as to what constitutes beauty may be gleaned 
from these various definitions. In our age 
physical science has strongly supplanted this 
art of esthetics. Therefore to find out what 
constitutes beauty we must begin at the 
foundation of zsthetics with the modest 
question, ‘What objects have been consid- 
ered beautiful?” To answer this every one 
must pass judgment, the villager and city- 
man, the boy and man, the girl and matron, 
the beggar and the prince, the Australian 
negro and the Parisian; and these people, 
too, must give their zsthetic opinions on 
hair-dressing and cosmetics, on apparel and 
house arrangements, on earrings and walk- 
ing-sticks. 

But “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” says Pope, and so the regard one 
people has for the beauty of another is quite 
to the point. In the space of a decade zs- 
thetic taste throughout the breadth of a civ- 
ilized European nation might agree in con- 
sidering a certain portrait of a woman, for 
instance, as beautiful, but we will find the 
esthetic ideals for the different continents 
as different as the clouds above them. 

A cultured Hindoo, for instance, might 
with very good reason criticise European 
women. Garcin de Taffy tells us that the 
French woman’s ideal of beauty is a man 
with open countenance and smiling face; 
the Italian woman prefers a husband with a 
dreamy air, the German, one who is “ pleas- 
ant in manner and true to his word.” The 
American woman’s ideal is the worst of all, 
according to the Hindoo's opinion of her. 
She “marries any suitor, regardless of his 
rank and social position, of his natural de- 
formity or accidental mutilation, whether he 
is deaf or blind—if only he has money.” 
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Then how would our European types of 
beauty be received in other zones? White 
travelers have declared that in the heart of 
the tropical forest the negro’s shining ebon 
skin is considered zsthetically lovely, while 
the white skin of the European suggests 
only sickliness and disease. It is clear that 
the question of what constitutes beauty 
would be answered differently by every race. 
To quote the apt saying of an old Greek 
philosopher, “Man is the measure of all 
things.” Every race has its own Apollo and 
Aphrodite. 

The traveler Hearne, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the North American In- 
dians, says that in the eyes of these Indians 
the ideal of beauty must possess “a broad, 
flat face, small eyes, high cheek bones, low 
forehead, a large, broad chin, a knobby, 
hooked nose, a golden-brown skin.” In 
northern China only the native Mantchoo 
types are admired: a broad face, high cheek 
bones, very broad nose, and enormous ears, 
One of these cued Asiatics who had traveled 
to Ceylon, upon seeing the prominent nose 
of the foreign ambassador wrote that he 
had the beak of a bird and the body of a 
man. Among the nations of Cochin China 
a woman to be charming must have a per- 
fectly round head and face. 

Among these colored races a white skin 
is regarded as ugly. White women receive 
little favor and attention from them. Chi- 
nese in the interior of the kingdom con- 
sider all Europeans ugly because of their 
white skin and prominent noses. The Si- 
amese, with their small noses, widely sepa- 
rated nostrils, large mouths, rather thick 
lips, big faces, and high, broad cheek bones, 
simply cannot conceive of European beauty. 
Their own women, they think, are so much 
better looking than Europeans. Among 
the Kaffirs, black is the preferred color, be- 
cause the majority of Kaffirs are perfectly 
black. A Kaffir takes it as a very bad 
compliment to be told that his skin is light 
or that he looks like a white man. J. 
Shooter heard of “an unfortunate man, a 
Kaffir, who was so fair that no girl would 
marry him”! Galton, also, knew of two 


handsome, slender, light-colored girls who 
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attracted no admiration. In Java yellow 
girls are the beauties, not white ones. A 
man of Cochin China expressed his disgust 
on seeing the wife of the British minister of 
that place by saying, “She has white teeth 
like a dog and a red color like a Spanish 
potato flower.” Even the pale Jurakaras 
in South America consider Europeans as 
extraordinary creatures, 

According to Reade, the negroes cannot 
endure a white skin; that writer says, 
“ They dislike blue eyes and condemn 
our noses as too long and our lips as too 
thin.” He thinks it improbable that ne- 
groes ever would pass by a good-looking 
negress to see the most beautiful European 
woman with any other motive than curi- 
osity to behold the pale physical oddity. 

The negroes’ opinion of what constitutes 
beauty is especially hard on Europeans. 
They hooted at Mungo Park on account of 


HAREBELLS. 


his color and prominent nose, both of 
which they considered ugly and deformed 
features. Mungo Park, being very hungry, 
politely praised the glistening black of their 
skin and the “lovely depression of their 
noses.” In return for this flattery the 
colored gentlemen gave him something to 
eat. When the negro boys saw Burton on 
the eastern coast they called, “See the 
white man! Doesn’t he look like a white 
ape?” The natives of the southern coast 
of Guinea uttered shrieks and groans when 
first they saw a white person. On seeing 
the English explorer Cameron for the first 
time, a native covered his eyes with his 
hands and ran howling away. 

That according to his own appearance 
man formulates his ideal of beauty, is the re- 
sult of our little ethnological exploration, a 
result that points to the prodigious vanity of 
humankind. 


HAREBELLS. 


BY LISA A. 


FLETCHER, 


Gone, swing, over the rocks, 
Delicate, azure bells! 

Ring, ring for the fairy folks 
Who hide in yonder dells. 

Human ears can hear no sound, 

But the fairy people round, 

When the breezes softly play, 

Hear thy pealing far away. 


Swing, swing, over gray stones, 
Violet-tinted flower ! 

Ring, ring—the pine tree moans 
Beneath the summer shower. 

When they hear thy tender bell 

Fairies know that all is well. 

Haste the passing breeze to woo, 

Ring thy bells across the dew! 
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BALLINGTON BOOTH. 

THERE is a provoking silence about the 
real causes of the separation of Ballington 
Booth and his wife from the rest of the 
Booth family and from the Salvation Army. 
There are explanations which do not explain. 
For example General Booth alleges that he 
could not favor his son by retaining him at 
the head of the American Army. Now it 
does not appear that the law or rule in the 
case is anything more than the will of Gen- 
eral Booth; and it does appear that all his 
children were given high positions in the 
Army—presumably because they were his 
children. There are signs enough of family 
favoritism. Doubtless the children were se- 
lected as likely to be facile instruments of 
their father, and their failure to obey reduces 
them to the level of other men’s children. 

General Booth is having an experience 
similar to that of John Wesiey with Ameri- 
can Christians. 


Wesley lost his American 
branch in the last century, though the loss 
was disguised by his retaining a nominal re- 
lation to American Methodists. 

The Salvation Army has a military organi- 


zation—one will governsall. This intensely 
undemocratic spirit could not fail to provoke 
criticism and division. It was only a ques- 
tion of time. Besides, General Booth is, as 
John Wesley was, an intense Englishman, 
and his son had become an American citizen 
in the intense fashion of the Booth family. 

The “Volunteers” of Ballington Booth 
may strike out a new line of work and thus 
avoid friction with the Salvationists; but 
that is not so easy a thing to do, and many 
of the members of the older Army will enlist 
in the new. Some temporary check to the 
good work of General Booth’s soldiers of 
Christ may be expected ; but in the end the 
secession of Ballington will lead to a more 
American organization of the forces. Asa 
despotic church with no traditions, General 
Booth’s Army comes into the field too late to 
flourish in peace on American soil. 


SENTIMENTAL SOCIALISM. 

Ours is an age of self-confidence and 
self-consciousness, and while we are justly 
proud of our practical motives and material 
victories we are curiously subject to senti- 
mental vagaries. All over the enlightened 
world the lines of thought point toward a 
common center of doubt and unrest. In 
politics, religion, and art we make a great 
show of unflinching sincerity and philan- 
thropy; but this show is too largely a dis- 
play of sentimental pyrotechnics of little 
practical value. This vague and unstable 
condition of the public mind is strikingly 
manifest in contemporary literature and es- 
pecially in the novels which seem to be now 
most read. 

What in a narrow sense is called sociology 
is the common burden of our fiction and the 
minor wail of our poetry. The effect of it 
all is that the unsophisticated reader is led 
to feel that our civilization is the very worst 
that has ever existed, and that unless some- 
thing is speedily done to change the trend 
of social life there must soon come to that 
life a terrible cataclysm ending in its de- 
struction. The cry of those who lead in 
this sensational socialism usually takes some 
form demanding most radical changes in 
what conservative moralists have always re- 
garded as the foundation of human happi- 
ness. The supremacy of law, the rights of 
property, the inviolability of home, and the 
sanctity of the marriage relation are the 
things most girded at by sentimental soci- 
ologists who make freedom coincident if not 
identical with license. 

There is aclass of agitators, the noisiest 
and perhaps the most numerous in exist- 
ence, whose theory is that to better the con- 
dition of a dissatisfied man it is but neces- 
sary to change his dissatisfaction into despair 
and thus enlist him among those who are 
reckless of consequences. But this class, 
being frankly anarchistic in one degree or 
another, is not as dangerous as that select 
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and cautiously diplomatic group found in al- 
most every circle of society, whose method 
of attacking the foundations of moral life is 
compounded of those insidious elements, 
scarcely distinguishable from the most re- 
fined human sympathies, which are the per- 
manent ingredients of absolute moral irre- 
sponsibility. 

Upon close observation it will be found 
that underneath the surface of this strenu- 
ous appeal for reformation there runs a dan- 
gerous current of destructive pessimism, or 
what is almost as bad, a formless and vision- 
ary optimism. In attempting to break away 
from the few and simple conditions by which 
Christian ethics were originally distinguished 
by their founder, it is much easier to clothe 
sophistry in a sentimental gauze than to 
adapt old and unchangeable truth to new 
and constantly shifting circumstances. Un- 


fortunately the exigencies of literary life, 
which have forced writers toiling for bread 
to seek novelty rather than truth and the 
sensational rather than the beautiful, have 
flooded our books and journals with the 


spirit of discontent and revolt. This litera- 
ture of irresponsibility, written under the 
whip of need and with a view to the main 
commercial chance, is at present the chief 
intellectual stimulus of the common people, 
who are now reading as they never read be- 
fore. 

A strong smattering of literary education 
is the gift of our common schools, and along 
with it is engendered the discontent which 
always accompanies intellectual hunger. 
And this hunger, moreover, causes ravenous 
and indiscriminate reading ; so that the sen- 
timental socialism pouring from our printing 
presses, chiefly in the form of novels, is 
greedily devoured and vigorously if imper- 
fectly assimilated by a very large number of 
young minds in every class of society, but 
especially in that class which is newly come 
to the fascinations of literature. And here 
is wnere the danger is taking root in mani- 
fold forms of revolt against a social order 


OUTLOOK. 


based upon sacred customs and legal limita- 
tions regarded by reformers of the senti- 
mental sort as a hindrance to the happiness 
of the masses, 

It is doubtless true, as some philosopher 
has said, that the light reading of a people 
has a deeper effect upon the common im- 
agination than is made by all the more seri- 
ous studies, and it is through the imagination, 
not the reason, that all great revolts and 
destructive revolutions are made possible. 
The largest class of fiction readers is at 
present composed of those whom we may 
call working people, and whose lives are 
more or less beset with hardships, restric- 
tions, and limitations galling to a crude sense 
of justice. To this class almost any form of 
sentimental socialism which makes their 
burdens appear heavier and their joys fewer 
appeals with irresistible force simply because 
it feeds their discontent and aggravates their 
sense of social injustice. 

This is why so many novels of a socialistic 
cast and having for their motive an insidi- 
ous attack upon the established social order 
find so large an audience. They are aimed 
at the sentimental side of human nature and, 
like certain patent medicines, are meant to 
reach those ailments which exist chiefly in 
the imagination. Too often our young 
people, having implicit faith in the authority 
of those who have made a reputation in let- 
ters, are led to accept as true and desirable 
the most unwholesome views of social life. 
Much of the fiction which goes under the 
name of realism, and purports to be a truth- 
ful presentation of life, is but cunning special 
pleading in behalf of the most insidious and 
dangerous social doctrines. 

It would be much better for the future of 
letters and for the welfare of society if our 
schools, churches, and colleges would show 
a finer discrimination in their teachings and 
criticisms touching the didactic fiction 
written by famous authors and read by too 
many people with implicit faith in its au- 
thority. 
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THE DONGOLA EXPEDITION AND SOUDAN WAR. 


THE defeat of the Italians in Abyssinia following close on the 
British disaster in the Transvaal set the whole African desert on 
fire. The natives, inflated with confidence by their victories, 
rallied to the aid of King Menelik of Abyssinia and threatened 
to drive the Europeans from their strongholds in the Soudan. 
England, on the claim that when the Mahdists had captured Kas- 
sala they would invade Egypt, sent an Anglo-Egyptian army up 
the Nile to conquer the Mahdists, thus creating a diversion in 
favor of the Italians. On March 21 General Kitchener, leader of 
the Egyptian army, and Slatin Pasha of the army intelligence 
department set out for Wady Halfa, the Egyptian post on the 
Soudan frontier. They were followed the next day by the North 
Straffordshire regiment of goo officers and men. The expedition 
will be joined by 7,000 Bedouins, three British battalions, and a 
Sikh regiment from India, numbering in all 19,000 men. The 
troops expected to depart from Wady Halfa on April1. At 
er ee Dongola the dervishes were 10,000 strong including cavalry, 
King of Abyssinia. camel men, and spearmen, with some Soudanese riflemen, and at 
Suarda, one hundred miles south of the Egyptian frontier, they 
had a post of about 3,000 warriors, when, on March 20, the Caliph 
proclaimed a holy war against Egypt. The Egyptian advance 
guard of the expedition, says a message dated at Cairo, March 
28, was defeated by the dervishes near Akasheh with a loss of 
forty-three killed and wounded. This however was only a small 
detachment of the guard. At last reports the renowned der- 
vishes Emir Osman and Azrek had gone with cavalry and camelry 
to strengthen the fort at Suarda preparatory to interrupting the 
Egyptian line of communication. 
A feature of the expedition that all Europe is watching with 
interest and concern is the codperation of Great Britain and the 
Triple Alliance. Turkey, evidently upheld by Russia and France, 
sent in a protest against the appropriation of the Egyptian re- 
serve fund without consulting the powers. However the dis- 
puted point may be settled, England will go on with the cam- Ss j 
paign—at her own expense if necessary. The khedive and Lord Commander aNRRAY: KITCHENER. —. 
Cromer, the British diplomatic agent, are harmoniously speeding against —— 
the expedition. The khedive delivers inspiring patriotic speeches to all the departing troops. 


The Weekly Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) self as well as to Egypt to restore the Soudan to the 
As a matter of equity England owes this cam- plane of civilization in which she found it a dozen 
paign to Egypt. It was on English advice that the years ago. 
Soudan was abandoned. Every one admits that The Chicago Record. (il.) 
under the rule of the Mahdi the country which had It now seems that the British advance into the 
made some progress toward civilization has lapsed Soudan, more than any other one event in recent 
into barbarism. As long as the present conditions history, may have effect in shaping the international 
exist there will be no improvement. Commerce on relations of Europe. In the first maneuvers Eng- 
the Nile and on the caravan routes has been re- land appears to have come off victorious, but it is a 
duced to a mere nothing. England owes it to her- victory that brings serious entanglements. Almost 
This Clint taiadiiee utttten as“ Thetite at before such an outcome could be foreseen, she had 
the American Nation,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. course, secured the consent of the Triple Alliance to ad- 
for the reading of which a seal is given. vance up the Nile. She has thus made a showing 


J-May. 
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ABBAS PASHA. 
Khedive of Egypt. 


that has checked to a certain extent the angry pro- 
tests from France, and she has laid lines which may 
permit her to gain an unassailable position not only 
in the Nile basin but in the strongholds where Italy 
has assumed to have a protectorate. Unpleasant 
though it may be for Italy, the recent throne-shaking 
experience in that country prevents her from object- 
ing, if her new ally sees fit to take her place in Kas- 
sala. But if England has won the support of the 
Triple Alliance she has also formed with it certain 
ties which threaten to involve her directly as its tacit 
ally in future controversies. 
The Philadelphia Record. (FPa.) 
Although Great Britain, Germany, Austria~Hun- 


gary, and Italy stand together with regard to the Nile 
expedition, it is premature to refer to this combina- 
tion of the powers for a specific object as a quad- 
ruple alliance. While the political skies are full of 
signs of an impending rearrangement of the balance 
of power in Europe, this desirabie result has not yet 
been reached. The kaiser has not abandoned his 
coquetry for an extente with Russia, and the trouble 
in the Transvaal may again become a source of dis- 
cord between England and Germany. Nevertheless, 
the meeting of the commissioners of the Egyptian 
public debt at Cairo on March 26 may have marked 
the parting of the ways, and may be noted in history 
as the initiatory step in the formation of the most 
stupendous combination of military and naval 
power the world has ever seen. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

It is unnecessary to take into serious considera- 
tion the protest of the sultan against the dispatch of 
the Anglo-Egyptian army against the dervishes, a 
protest which he makes in his capacity of suzerain 
and which is reported to have received the endorse- 
ment of the czar. The protest is so manifestly con- 
trary to the best interests of civilization, and so 
obviously dictated by annoyance at his not having 
been consulted by the English government about the 
matter, that it will probably be treated with the in- 
difference that it deserves excepting by powers 
which aim at opposing England’s policy everywhere 
and in all things, no matter whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


THE Lexow Bill which provides for the consolidation of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, and 
several neighboring towns passed both branches of the New York State Legislature during the month of 
March, but on being referred to the mayors of the several cities was disapproved by Mayor Strong of New 
York and Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn. This made it necessary that both Houses should again pass it 
before sending it to the governor and rendered its ultimate adoption exceedingly problematical. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill, consolidation would take place January 1, 1898, an election for mayor and 
other officers for the united territory would occur in the fall of 1897, and a commission would be called 
upon to present to the legislature, before February 1, 1897, the draft of a charter for the government of 
the consolidated territory. Six members named for the commission are the following: Andrew H. Green, 
Mayor Strong of New York, Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn, Mayor Gleason of Long Island City, State 
Engineer and Surveyor Adams, and Attorney-General Hancock. Nine others would, in case the bill be- 
came a law, be appointed by the governor with the consent of the state Senate. The absence of any pro- 
vision in the bill for a referendum of the charter of the consolidated city to the people is the feature which 
has been especially antagonized. 


San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) people will be put on the roll of population, while 


When the Greater New York Bill becomes a law 
and its provisions have been carried out the metrop- 
olis of the United States will, in point of population, 
be second only to London. At the present time it 
has about 2,000,000 inhabitants, allowing for a 
growth of 200,000 since the taking of the last state 
census. With Brooklyn added, over 1,100,000 more 


the districts of Flatbush, Flatlands, Gravesend, New 
Utrecht, Jamaica Bay, Pelham, Long Island City, 
Castleton, Middletown, Northfield, Southfield, West- 
field, East and West Chester, Flushing, Newton, 
and Hempstead will bring the grand total of the in- 
habitants of Greater New York up to 3,250,000 
souls, or a larger number than the thirteen colonies 
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had when they won their independence from Great 
Britain. 
New York Mercury. (N. Y.) 

Now that New York is to wed Brooklyn, there is 
no sense in the young couple continuing to live 
under the parent roof. Let them set up housekeep- 
ing for themselves. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Advocates of consolidation believe that the new 
city will be better governed than either Brooklyn or 
New York by itself has been. They contend that 
the great responsibility of legislating for such vast 
municipal interests will make men conservative and 
regardful of their duties. This remains to be seen. 
At best it is doubtful. The opportunity for plunder 
will also be greater and may prove a temptation 
strong enough to overcome the added sense of re- 
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sponsibility. The combination of two sets of thieves 
into one is not of itself very much of a guaranty 
that stealing will cease. It may be, however, that 
appreciation of the great interests to be affected will 
induce a better class of men to take an active part 
in municipal politics. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The men who frankly avow themselves in favor 
of consolidation roundly denounced the present bill, 
which goes at the matter wrong end first by decree- 
ing consolidation at a day certain and then provid- 
ing for working out the plan of consolidation after- 
ward, without giving the people vitally concerned an 
opportunity to pass judgment on the scheme of 
government. That is what President Low well calls 
a leap in the dark; and such a leap is always 
fraught with danger. 


THE ITALIO-ABYSSINIAN SITUATION. 


AFFAIRS in Abyssinia have recently taken a wholly unexpected 
turn in favor of Italy. King Humbert, in the face of the popular 
opposition of his subjects, insisted on keeping up the war, and the 
new prime minister, Marquis di Rudini, yielding to the persua- 
sions of General Ricotti, minister of war, prepared to carry on 
the campaign. Nevertheless General Baldissera, commander-in- 
chief of the Italian army in Abyssinia, compelled by the danger- 
ous plight of his army after its defeat at Adowa on March 2, had 
begun negotiations with King Menelik to secure honorable terms 
of peace. King Menelik’s demands were deemed exorbitant and 
Italian statesmen were clashing over the advisability of Italy’s 
succumbing to her humiliation or of fighting to the death unsup- 
ported by a single ally, when on March 13 England announced 
that she would advance a force of British-Egyptian troops up the 
Nile to Dongola. This friendly action on the part of England 
prevents the massing of African natives against Italy. On the 
strength of this support, the Senate Finance Committee approved 
the credits of 140,000,000 /ire voted by the Chamber of Deputies 


MARQUIS DI RUDINI. 
Prime Mirfister of Italy. 


to prosecute the war, and General Baldissera has started from Asmara with a strong force to rescue the. 


Italian garyison at Adigrat. 


Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

The African king who so unmercifully walloped 
the Italian troops now wants indemnity to the 
amount of 40,000,000 /ive—about $8,000,000. The 
canny king has an eye to business. Not content 
with administering a wholesale drubbing to his 
enemy, he wants his enemy in the hour of defeat to 
pay him damages for trespass. It looks very much 
as if the wily Russian, who has been behind the 
king, had a hand in this latest demand and has put 
the king up to his new tricks. 

The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

The interesting feature of the Italian dilemma is 
as to what will become of Abyssinia in case Italy 
abandons it. Russia would like it, and so would 
both France and Germany, but it is probable that 
the prowess exhibited by Menelik’s soldiers will 


make a war with him unattractive, even to those 
powers. Territory under British control bounds the 
country on the north as well as on the south, and 
with British ownership of the Suez Canal, which 
means the dominion of the Red Sea as well, Abys- 
sinia is quite likely to be a British possession ulti- 
mately. Menelik cannot live always, and his suc- 
cessor may be more easily dealt with than the 
present king. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

When the king, after defeating her troops a few 
months ago, found the survivors penned up, under 
Colonel Galliano, at Makalle, he suffered them to 
escape with all their arms and equipments, and, ac- 
cording to one account forwarded at that time by 
General Baratieri, this was intended to be at once a 
tribute to gallantry and a practical testimony to the 
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king’s desire to obtain peace. Be this as it may, 
when later he inflicted a tremendous defeat on Bar- 
atieri, who had attacked him, again came from the 
victor the expression of a desire for peace. We 
sometimes hear of going to war in order to gain 
peace, and King Menelik’s seems to bea case of this 
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seen, what he principally wants is his own country, 
and to that he seems to be entitled. 
Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
England is likely to find that her latest African 
expedition will recoil with a force that will prove 
stunning. Even her own citizens condemn the re- 


kind. Are his terms exorbitant? As far as can be cent movement into the Soudan. 


THE RAINES LIQUOR LAW. 


WHETHER the troubles of New York State will be abated by the recent Raines Law, framed for the 
regulation of her liquor traffic, will depend on how that law is enforced. The bill has passed the state 
Assembly and Senate, and on March 23 received Governor Morton’s signature. On April 1 the Senate 
approved Governor Morton’s nomination of Col. Henry H. Lyman for state commissioner of excise. The 
law, intended to restrict the number of saloons by high license and to abolish liquor selling on Sundays, 
falls heaviest on the small saloons and clubs, and proceedings were begun immediately to test its con- 
stitutionality. The law does away with all excise boards, and to regulate the liquor traffic provides a 
state excise commissioner and a staff of deputies and special confidential agents. It imposes high license 
fees and requires the issuance of licenses to all applicants who will pay the fees and have not been con- 
victed of crime. Local option is permitted in small towns and denied to cities. Clubs must pay the 
license fee and are put under the same restrictions as saloons regarding prohibitive hours. The law for- 
bids “free lunches” in licensed saloons and the serving of drinks with meals by restaurants on Sunday, 
and requires that saloon interiors shall be clearly exposed to view during closed hours. Saloons must be 
over two hundred feet from schools and churches and objecting real estate owners. Licenses may be re- 
voked upon application to the courts of individual complainants, and violators of the law shall be deprived 


of license for five years. 


two thirds of the license fees. 


because it apparently conflicts with the civil service laws of the state. 


Any one guilty of selling liquor without a license shall be imprisoned from six 
months to a year and fined twice the regular license fee. 
The “confidential” status of the sixty agents is provoking much debate, 


The state receives one third and the county 


Indications are that the law will 


be an important feature in the coming political contest in New York. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

If we were certain that every one of its provisions, 
singly and in combination with the rest, were in- 
trinsically sound, we should consider it a foul blot 
on the statute book. We believe, as everybody be- 
lieves, and as nobody, not even Governor Morton, 
has pretended to deny or even doubt, that the law 
was expressly contrived as a means of strengthening 
a political machine and enlarging and solidifying the 
power of bosses. Such supremacy, whoever wields 
it, in whatever party name it is ostensibly exercised, 
invariably operates to plunder, oppress, and demor- 
alize the people so long as they submit toit; and, 
when, sooner or later, they resume control of their 
own affairs the party that they repudiate is the party 
which has been made the instrument of their be- 
trayal. But even putting this consideration aside 
for the moment, still the Raines Law is execrable, be- 
cause it was passed by methods of lawless tyranny, 
with full knowledge that it could not be passed in 
any other way. There is not a single citizen of the 
state of New York, saint or sinner, who does not 
know that such performances as those which dis- 
graced the Assembly when this bill was driven 
through have no logical outcome except anarchy. 
Is there any reason why it should be condoned or 
ignored because the measure which depended upon 


it for enactment is a measure which purports to be 
an aliy of temperance and morality? 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Undoubtedly the beer and liquor traffic in New 
York has suffered grievously of recent years because 
it is overdone and because so many of the dealers 
have been at the mercy of the brewers. It has been 
stimulated artificially, and has not grown normally 
with the demand. This Raines Law will serve to 
bring about an equilibrium that may gaih for it the 
favor of the liquor dealers to an unexpected extent. 
Its necessary concessions to the hotel keepers will 
surely make it agreeable to them especially. If the 
large increase in the public revenue expected from it 
shall be obtained, that result will gratify the people. 
The subjection of the clubs to its requirements will 
be popular, as being fair and equal. 

Wine and Spirit Gazette. (New York, N.Y.) 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment of the 
state strongly sustains an excise measure framed on 
the principles of the Raines Bill. These and 
similar arguments were made in the legislature of 
Ohio when the Dow Bill was under discussion. 
They failed to make an impression then, and have 
become much weaker since it has been shown that 
the Dow Liquor Tax Law has not operated to the in- 
jury of law, decency, and good order in the cities of 
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the taxes provided by the Raines Bill. That bill 
places New York in line with the advanced thought 
of the time. The proposed law was not an experi- 
ment; nor was it an innovation. It is simply pro- 
posed that New York shall do what other states are 
doing. 


Ohio, in which the economic conditions are very 
similar to those prevailing in the cities of this state. 
Albany Evening Journal. (N. Y.) 

If the saloon keepers in Boston can pay $2,000 a 
year for licenses, and saloon keepers in Pennsyl- 
vania can pay $1,000, New York can certainly pay 


THE KOREAN SITUATION. 


AFFAIRS in Korea are in rather a chaotic condition. Politicians assert that the king, by taking refuge 
in the Russian legation at Seoul, which he did recently after the crisis that resulted in the assassination of 
several ministers, and remaining there, has virtually quit his own domain. The pro-Russian party, on the 
other hand, argue that the king’s residence in the palace is out of the question as long as the Japanese 
troops have their barracks in the immediate vicinity. Dissensions in the new cabinet have become more 
pronounced, and the resignation of four leading cabinet ministers is feared.. The assassination of the fai 


wen kun, the king’s father, has been lately reported. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Japan has only displayed her customary shrewd- 
ness in expressing an amiable desire to act in ac- 
cord with Russia in Korea. She is unwilling to 
abandon her interests in that country and sees no 
way of defending them against the power which 
has, within a few months, become suddenly domi- 
nant in both Asia and Europe. Therefore, as she 
cannot antagonize Russia she proposes to be her 
ally, at least so far as a joint protectorate over 
Korea goes, and as Japan is a power not to be 
wholly despised, even by so formidable a nation as 
Russia, it is quite probable that an agreement will 
be reached that will give the Island Empire much 
more than it could hope to gain by war. Japanese 
sagacity promises to be a good match for the diplo- 
macy of western nations. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Any day may bring the Japanese and Russians 

into collision, with formidable results. It is, indeed, 


He was the leader of the reactionary party in Korea. 


difficult to see how such a collision is much longer 
to be avoided. Yet both parties are doubtless do- 
ing their best to prevent it. Should it occur it 
would mean war, and that is just what neither 
Japan nor Russia wants at present. Both deem it 
inevitable in the near future. Both look upon 
Korea as the cause of it, and reckon that kingdom 
well worth fighting for. But neither is ready. 
Japan is building at an amazing pace one of the 
finest navies in the world. Already this year she 
has launched two ships comparable with our /7d/- 
ana, and in three or four years she will have a 
dozen of them in commission. Then she will be 
ready to fight. Russia is building her Siberian 
railroad posthaste. She still has a gap of 2,000 
miles or more to fill up. Then she too will be 
ready to fight. Whichever thus gets ready first 
will have a great advantage over the other. At 
present it looks as though both will be ready at 
about the end of the century. 


THE CONFEDERATE DISABILITY LAW REPEALED. 


THE desired welding of the North and the South that gradually has been taking place since Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, thirty-one years ago, has finally culminated in the repeal of the Confederate Dis- 
ability Law. The bill passed the House March 24 with only one dissenting vote, having passed the Senate 


unanimously just before Christmas. 
navy commissions by ex-Confederate officers. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

That this measure of friendship and brotherhood 
expresses the sentiment of the whole nation was 
plain from the outset. But that, with all the chances 
of a contrary view, here and there, due to any one of 
many conceivable motives, temperaments, or ways 
of looking at things, there should bein both houses 
of Congress combined just one contrary vote, is 
most remarkable and significant. It has turned out 
for the best, too, that the vote in the House was not 
taken until three months after the measure had 


By it are removed all restrictions against the holding of army and 


passed the Senate. We know that it expresses not the 
haste of a moment, but deliberate conviction and de- 
sire. We may recall, too, that this bill had its origin 
or its initial impetus in that feeling which brought 
Americans together when a foreign attack was made 
upon one of the most cherished features of our pub- 
lic policy. It was a way of showing that we are one 
people, from the lakes to the gulf. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

A generation has grown up since the surrender at 

Appomattox. The veterans are fast passing away, but 
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the lessons of that contest will never be lost. This 
nation is forever and indissolubly a Union. The 
South is forgetting its prejudices and passions and is 
awakening to prosperity impossible under slave labor. 
The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Congress has done a neat thing in removing the 
restrictions upon the appointment as officers of the 
army and navy of men who, having held commissions 
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in the regular army or navy before the war, subse- 
quently served in the Confederate Army. Few per- 
sons will be affected by it, for most of those who 
were subject to these restrictions are now either 
dead or too old to serve in the army or navy. But 
the spirit which prompted the removal of the dis- 
ability was good. It shows that the war is really 


over and that it is almost forgotten. 


THOMAS HUGHES. 


In the death of Thomas Hughes, on March 23, American 
and English boys lost one of their favorite authors. In his 
lifetime of seventy-two years Mr. Hughes accomplished many 
things in politics and literature, but the fittest monument to his 
beneficent influence in the world is his “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” Born October 20, 1823, near Newbury, he went to 
Rugby in 1833, and in 1845 took his degree at Oxford. In 
1847 he married and the following year was admitted to the 
bar. A born democrat and a Liberal in politics, he served in 
Parliament from 1865 to 1874, and in 1869 was appointed 
queen’s counsel. In 1880 he established the English colony 
called Rugby, in Tennessee. In 1882 he became judge of the 
county court for Cheshire, which office he held until his death. 
He died on March 23 at Brighton, where he was interred March 
25. He is survived by three sons in Texas and a brother in 
Milton, Massachusetts. In our Civil War Mr. Hughes exerted 
his influence on the English in behalf of the North. 


The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

Thomas Hughes, who died last week, was the 
last of a heroic group which did good service in 
many lines of manly Christianity, and whose in- 
fluence for the upbuilding of sterling character 
will long survive them. F. D. Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes had much in com- 
mon in their enthusiasms and their work. ‘Though 
Judge Hughes’ colonization schemes may have failed, 
his grip on the schoolboy’s heart through “Tom 
Brown at Rugby” is yet strong, and on all good men 
who have known and loved some manly teacher in 
their youth. Of his published works, which are a 
dozen or more, “ Tom Brown’s School Days, by an Old 
Boy” is the first and best. That was published in 
1857, and it probably did more to establish Dr. Ar- 
nold’s fame as an educator and to call out an en- 
thusiastic admiration for him than did all the pub- 
lished works of Dr. Arnold’s more distinguished son, 
or even Stanley’s Life. “ The Scouring of the White 
Horse; or, The Long Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk ” was issued two years later. This is a most 
charming collection of folklore with a slight thread 
of story, and holds its own as a classic. These two 
works touch the high-water mark of Judge Hughes’ 
literary attainments. He was one of those men 
around whom personal anecdotes accumulate and, 


in his case, all of a kind which tend to leave the 

same impression of a noble, strong, and generous 

man, who kept his boy heart down to old age. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

In a long and active life Mr. Hughes did many 
things—most if not all of them well. He was a 
lawyer, member of Parliament, queen’s counsellor, 
judge, writer, social reformer; but he will live as the 
author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” and “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford.” These two books have long 
been classics, and they will continue to be the de- 
light of many generations of boys, who will gain 
from them not only accurate and vivid pictures of 
life in one of England’s famous schools and one of 
her renowned universities, but ideals of manly con- 
duct and nobility of character that will long stimu- 
late and inspire. They have been, and will remain, 
a source of good that is an all-sufficient monument 
for their creator. As “Tom Hughes” he was fa- 
miliarly and lovingly known, and as “Tom Hughes” 
he will be longest remembered. 

Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

It seems fairly questionable whether there is any 
Englishman living who is quite so much to blame 
for the inveterate propensity of large numbers of 
Americans to think kindly of the British as Thomas 
Hughes, who died last week. 
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VENEZUELA AND ARBITRATION. 


Ir has been admitted officially during the month that negotiations are pending between the United 
States and Great Britain relative to the settlement of the Venezuela difficulty, but their exact form has 
not been made known. It is thought that Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador to the United 
States, has been given power to enter into an agreement with Secretary Olney. The Venezuelan Com- 
mission has given careful consideration to the British blue book, as well as to other important evidence. 
Venezuela, through her minister, Sefior Andrade, will present to the commission three large folio vol- 
umes containing a thousand closely written pages as soon as translations can be made and printed. 
These volumes are composed mainly of certified copies of original manuscripts. The question of sending 
one or more representatives to Europe to verify the documents submitted by Venezuela and Great Brit- 
ain is seriously considered by the commission. Parliament has recently issued a paper correcting certain 
errors in the blue book. The so-called Yuruan incident has been practically terminated, it is under- 
stood, through the good offices of the United States. The demand has become one simply for personal 
damages done to British property and persons by Venezuelan officials, leaving out of the controversy 
whether or not the occurrence was on British territory. The claim now made is for only about $5,000. 
The demand, intensified by the Venezuela incident, for some form of a permanent board of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain grows more urgent. April 22 and 23 is the date fixed for 
the conference to be held in Washington in the interests of peace between these two nations. An invi- 
tation to attend this gathering has been sent to representative men in every state and territory in the 
Union. Lord Salisbury not long since, in reply to a memorial adopted at a demonstration in Queen’s 
Hall favoring permanent arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, stated that he was glad 
to say the subject was receiving the consideration of her majesty’s government and that propositions in 
that direction are now before the government of the United States. The pope has declared his satisfac- 


tion with the efforts being made to promote peace, and Cardinals Gibbons of America, Logue of Ireland, 


and Vaughn of England have joined in an appeal for a permanent tribunal for arbitration. 


Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The United States has been made the mark for 
censure by European nations for its action in the 
Venezuelan matter, and even ridicule has been 
freely used in the connection; but the fact remains 
that no decisive steps have been taken by Great 

sritain, whether we possessed the right to interfere 
or not. 
The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

The Venezuelans are still collecting and forward- 
ing evidence to sustain their side of the boundary 
controversy with Great Britain. In this matter they 
are showing themselves reasonable and intelligent, 
for there is not the least sign of any disposition to 
take the favor of Americans for granted and ask for 
a judgment against England without plenty of evi- 
dence to support the claims made. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The inference drawn from Lord Salisbury’s letter 
to Sir James Stansfeld, that England has proposed 
a general scheme of arbitration to the Washington 
government, is fully confirmed by Mr. Ritchie. 
With this final proof of the pacific tendencies of the 

sritish government in dealing with the United 
States, all interest in the Venezuela question lapses. 
The settlement of that question is now only a matter 
of detail. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The zeal which various persons on both sides of 

the ocean are manifesting in the project of arbitra- 


tion for disputes between England and the United 
States is misdirected. No controversy between these 
countries now calls for arbitration, but there is a 
serious one between England and Venezuela, for 
which that form of settlement is admirably adapted. 
There is, accordingly, a manifest lack of frankness 
and sincerity in any movement which busies itself, 
at this time, with providing for arbitration in possible 
future controversies between our country and Great 
Britain, and yet ignores the immediate need of ar- 
bitration in the Guiana boundary dispute. 

( Cal.) 

With perhaps a single exception European gov- 
ernments might be brought to submit to arbitration 
all their present and future differences with the 
United States and other of the republics of the 
western world, but no such peaceful adjustment of 
dissensions among themselves is possible. . . . . 
It is well to discuss the subject, however, well to 
favor it, well to dream of it, yet it must be at the 
same time admitted that the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent arbitrating tribunal was 
never more hopeless of accomplishment than to- 
day, with fifteen millions of civilized men under 
arms, with vessels of war building in every ship- 
yard, and with the best ingenuity of man given to 
the construction of new and fiendish appliances for 
destroying human life. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. The great battles of the world are yet to 
be fought. 


San Francisco Chronicle. 
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BOOTH’S VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR RIVAL, 


ALL of General Booth’s conciliatory overtures to the contrary, 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth remain in the United 
States. Colonel Eadie, staff representative of Commander Booth, 
who all along has protested against the Americanizing tendencies 
shown in the administration of the American branch of the Sal- 
vation Army, was recalled by the general as being the person most 
objectionable to the Ballington Booths, and Mr. and Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker were sent over with the avowed intention of inducing 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth to return to the army, but they 
failed in their mission. At their first public appearance here in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 7, they announced that like 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth they were going to be- 
come naturalized Americans. Though they are putting forth 
every effort to hold the army intact, many influential members 
are leaving and the financial support is decreasing. Meanwhile 
the volunteers and their organizers are applying their energies to 
the saving of souls, and their ranks are constantly being recruited. 
On March 24 the W. C. T. U. sent Ballington Booth a protest 
against his appropriation of the W.C.T. U. white ribbon emblem for the Volunteers. The badge 
now adopted by the latter is of nickel silver in the form of a star surmounted by an eagle. The reasons 
for splitting from the army finally given by Commander and SN 
Mrs. Booth, on April 12, show that their insuperable difficulties Ex 
with General Booth arose from the general’s persistent efforts to i y 
stamp out the Americanism shown in the army here. Com- S 
mander Booth will not imitate his father’s autocratic rule but N 
will have the Volunteers governed by a board of five directors to 
be chosen once a year by the whole organization at a convention 
The official organ of the new army is the Volun- 
teers’ Gazette. Corresponding to the auxiliary corps of the Sal- 
vation Army, a Defenders’ League was formed, which at once 
met with success, especially in New York and Chicago where 
several hundred persons enrolled the first night. A movement 
on much the same plan as the Volunteers was started March 25, 
at Greenwich, by the experienced evangelist, Wm. P. Hall. The 
League of the Grand Army of the Cross, as the body is called, 
is a semi-military organization and no uniforms are worn by 
its soldiers or officers. It declares itself friendly to the Vol- 
unteers. 


COMMISSIONER BOOTH-TUCKER. 


of delegates. 


MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER, 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) how beslimed, and lift up the person behind the hand, 


The report that Commander Booth is not to be 
the autocrat of his new organization, but has de- 
cided upon a government by a board of directors, to 
be elected annually by a convention of delegates, 
brings to the front a new and interesting experiment, 
the result of which cannot well be predicted. An 
army depends primarily upon individual and arbi- 
trary authority. Whether the cohesion which is 
essential in this evangelical work can be secured by 
the new method is problematical, but Ballington 
Booth’s experience, no less than his good judgment, 
commands a large measure of public confidence. 

The Salt Lake Semi-Weekly Tribune. ( Utah.) 

It was to be areligion that could reach the wretches 
in the slums, that could take any hand, no matter 


and point to him the way to a happier life in this 
world and to infinite repose in the next. Aslong as 
the army was run on that basis, its adherents multi- 
plied exceedingly ; the lowly and the depraved alike 
saw in the organization a gleam of hope for them- 
selves, the first ray held out to them in all their de- 
praved careers. That army seems to be going to 
pieces, and, we take it, the reason is that those in 
charge on this side forgot some of the original prin- 
ciples of the organization, and a little worldly pride 
stole into the ranks; that the high-sounding titles by 
which leaders were known began to kindle a little of 
the old earthly ambition. 
The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 
There is no room here for anti-American organ- 
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izations, no matter how excellent their aims may be 
in their own field of work, so long as their place can 
be filled by men and women who love and honor 
the nation which is more worthy than any other to 
be loved and honored. 

The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

A New York minister, in an article in a religious 
journal, calls the Salvation Army “ a dangerous rival 
of the church.” That is a very wild statement to 
come from a man who claims to possess common 
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sense. Instead of being a dangerous rival of the 
church, the Salvation Army is an ally of the church, 
and a faithful ally. There never was a time in this 
country, from the time the Salvation Army held its 
first meeting in Harry Hill’s concert saloon in New 
York up to the present, that the Salvation Army 
did not stand ready to aid the church, and in recent 
years, since Ballington Booth took charge of the work 
in this country, the church has at all times been 
ready to aid the army. 


THE FRENCH CABINET CRISIS. 


M. BERTHELOT. 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


THE resignation of M. Berthelot, French minister of foreign 
affairs, has again placed the Bourgeois ministry in the quandary 
which vexed it on its accession, namely, that of procuring a suit- 
able minister of foreign affairs. The crisis was precipitated by the 
action of President Faure and Premier Bourgeois in regard to the 
Nile expedition. The French cabinet at first protested on the 
ground that England was only making the Mahdist war a pre- 
text to escape evacuating Egypt as agreed upon, and on March 
19 in a semi-official statement the foreign office described the 
situation as grave. After consulting with the English ambassador, 
Berthelot annulled the foreign office manifesto and announced in 
the Chamber that the adjective “ grave ” applied only to finances. 
This conciliatory movement toward England antagonized Russia, 
and M. Faure and M. Bourgeois insisted on M. Eerthelot’s with- 
drawing his assent to the expedition. Rather than do this M. 
M. Bour- 


Berthelot resigned. A change in the cabinet ensued. 
geois, premier and minister of the interior, was appointed minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, and M. Doumer, minister of finances, was 
placed in charge of the ministry of the interior till March 30, when M. Sarrien, deputy from Laone-et- 
Loire and minister of the interior in 1887 in the cabinet of M. Tirard, became minister of the interior. On 
March 31 M. Bourgeois announced concerning Egypt that the views of the present French government on 


the British proposition are those set forth by M. Berthelot in his declaration of March 19. 


The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

France will bluster about the Nile campaign, but 
that is all. It will hardly dare to resort to force to 
compel England to desist from that expedition, and 
yet it looks very much as though the conquest of the 
Soudan would imperil certain French claims in the 
region of the Upper Nile. England would like to 
obtain possession and control of the whole country 
from the mouth of the Nile to the lakes in Central 
Africa, but France recently has asserted a claim 
to some of the intervening country which may con- 
flict with England’s ambition in the event that the 
Soudan campaign is successful. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The Easter parliamentary recess in France leaves 
the Bourgeois cabinet still in office in spite of the 
many prognostications which are perpetually being 
made of its speedy downfall. As pointed out in our 
cable dispatches, it owes the continuation of its 
precarious existence partly to the fact that, unlike 
any of the preceding administrations which have 
been Opportunist in character as well as in name, it 


is committed to a definite program, so that the peo- 
ple know what to expect. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There may be two opinions about Berthelot’s fit- 
ness for his post, but this fact remains, that he did 
not prevent England’s preparation for an Abyssinian 
campaign, and it is now, probably, too late to stop 
the expedition. It may not be too late for France 
to recover whatever advantage she had in Egypt, 
provided the British are defeated in Abyssinia, but 
that is not a probable contingency, and in the event 
of British success the anger of the impetuous. 
French people may force the government into an at- 
titude too hostile to be ignored. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Nothing that the enemies of M. Bourgeois in the 
French Senate can do will avail to avert a confer- 
ence of the European powers interested in Egypt, 
provided Germany shallapprove of theproject. But 
political ruin awaits all Frenchmen who at the pres- 
ent grave conjuncture try to stop France from gain- 
ing a great diplomatic victory. 
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ARMY AND NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


THREATENING war has at last actuated the United States to remedy her weak position on sea and land. 
On March 26 Congress passed a bill appropriating $31,779,133 for the improvement and increase of the 
navy, a sum exceeding by nearly $2,000,000 the highest previous naval appropriation. On April 9 the bill 
was reported to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, having undergone several weighty amendments. 
As it now stands, provision is made for four sea-going, coast-line battle ships fitted out with the heaviest 
armor and most powerful ordnance, to have the highest practicable speed, and exclusive of armament not 
to exceed $3,750,000 each; three large, swift torpedo boats with a speed of thirty knots, not to exceed 
$800,000; and ten small torpedo boats to cost $500,000. On April 10 a bill was reported to the House 
appropriating $11,384,613 to erect and equip fortifications for coast defenses. The chief provisions of this 
bill are: gun and mortar batteries, $5,260,000; sites for fortifications, $250,000; preservation and repair of 
fortifications, $50,000; sea walls and embankments, $17,975; torpedoes for harbor defense, $100,000; ar- 
mament of fortifications, $5,502,673; proving ground, Sandy Hook, N. J., $38,000; Watertown Arsenal, 
Mass., $43,500; ordnance and fortification board, $100,000. Meanwhile the state troops have not been 
forgotten. On March 22 the Senate military committee reported favorably on the bill authorizing the 
secretary of war to issue Springfield rifles of the best pattern to the militia of each state and territory in 
exchange for the poorer rifles with which they are now supplied. 


(Dem.) The Chicago Evening Post. (Iil.) 
While Congress is doing about as much as it can 
in the face of monthly revenue deficits to strengthen 


deadly to persuade the Senate to vote money out of 
the treasury which is not there. 
(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 


our navy and coast defenses, it surely ought to 
turn its attention to providing a safe dry dock 
where our new navy can be cleaned and repaired. 
It is said that there is hardly a harbor 
on the Atlantic coast, unless it be Portland, Me., 
where one of our big modern battle ships can ap- 
proach the dry dock to be docked. 
(Dem.) The New York Weekly Post. (N. Y.) 
As the main object of all our wars is to get con- 
tracts for ships, we may be allowed now to enjoy a 
disgraceful peace till next session. 
sary to hurl a few more challenges and have our 
coast harried again in imagination by wicked for- 


It may be neces- 


eigners in order to keep the Senate up to its duty; 
but a war does not need to be greatly prolonged or 


As the House has ignored in the naval bill the 
false cry of economy raised by the administration 
to screen fatal mismanagement of the public reve- 
nue, so the same plea should be ignored in settling 
the question of coast defense. 

(Rep.) The New York Recorder. (N. Y.) 

So far, so good; but we are satisfied that the 
national sentiment is eager for a much larger treat- 
ment of this whole subject of naval and coast de- 
fenses. It is neither sensible nor dignified 
for this nation to remain in relative inferiority, as to 
its naval equipment, to the other great naval powers, 
against which, from time to time, it may, and prob- 
ably will, have to firmly assert its own rights and 
interests. j 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


THE general ebullition in Turkey continues, varied by the threatened expulsion of all Christian mission- 
aries. The attention of Christian nations was attracted to the latter movement by the Turks’ mistreatment of 


the American missionary Rev. George P. Knapp, stationed at Bitlis. In February, Rev. Knapp, who had 
been very active in relieving Armenian victims, was charged by Turkish officials with murder and sedition. 
He applied to Minister Terrell, who insisted to the Porte that the accused should be tried before him at 
Constantinople. In the most severe weather the missionary was packed off by the local governor, who had 
orders to get him out of the country. A dispatch dated April 6 reported that Rev. Knapp was detained 
in jail at Diarbekir, where he was treated like a common malefactor, and that an irade ordering the ex- 
pulsion of all Christian missionaries from Turkey was about to be signed by the sultan. Claims in behalf 
of the missionaries were immediately pushed by England and the United States, with the result that on 
April 12 the Turkish legation was informed by the Sublime Porte that missionaries would not be molested 
so long as they did not meddle with Turkish politics, but that any found inciting revolts would be sent 
from the empire. Dispatches of April 9 sent by Miss Clara Barton state that the authorities are not in- 
terfering with the Red Cross work of relief, but that the suffering in Armenia has been aggravated by the 
outbreak of dreadful scourges resulting from starvation and destitution. 
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The Independent. (New York, N.Y.) 

The United States government has now a rare 
chance to do a right and vigorous act in the Turkish 
affair. All these fifty thousand Armenians may be 
beyond the pale of diplomatic charity, but George P. 
Knapp is not. Our government, of course, has no 
consul within reach of Bitlis, and when the Turkish 
government charged him with exciting the Arme- 
nians to insurrection and murder, the British consul 
examined the matter and reported that the charges 
were frivolous, as they doubtless were. But the local 
governor had orders to send Mr. Knapp out of the 
country, and, without waiting for weather fit for 
traveling, he was hustled off by violence to Diar- 
bekir, where he was, at last accounts, held in cus- 
tody by the Vali. This is an intolerable outrage ; 
and we hope that Secretary Olney has sent a per- 
emptory demand to the Porte, not that he be brought 
on with courtesy to Constantinople for trial, but that 
he be first returned honorably to Bitlis, and then al- 
lowed to come in comfort to Constantinople. Noth- 
ing less is to be thought of. 

San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

The frantic appeals of a section of the Parisian 
press to Europe to bring the Armenian troubles to 
an end indicate that some counter influence is at 
work to destroy the effective harmony of opinion 
which has contributed so much hitherto to the easy 
agreement of the French and Russians upon all ques- 


tions of external policy. The explanation may be 
found in the fact that the Catholics view with dis- 
trust the attempts of ‘Russia to secure control in 


Armenia. They recognize that in such an event 
missionary work would be effectually ended in that 
country, for Russia tolerates no outside interference 
in such matters. 

The Weekly Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 

As regards American citizens resident in Turkey, 
what will the government of the United States do? 
The European “ concert” has stood and looked on! 
The sultan has fooled them all and gone straight on 
his own way. We do not believe that the United 
States will consent to pipe its own cowardice and in- 
famy in that kind of “concert.” Nor do we believe 
that Minister Terrell, just now in this country, has 
heedlessly run away from duty. It is more likely 
that he has come home to confer with the authorities 
at Washington and to find out exactly what the 
American government is prepared to demand. 

The Indiana State Journal. (Indianapolis.) 

Prominent Armenians in this country do not credit 
the statement that Russia has instigated the expul- 
sion of American missionaries from Turkey with the 
idea of substituting missionaries of the Greek 
church. “As the Armenian church and the Greek 
church,” says an educated Armenian-American, 
“are very closely allied and have the same form of 
worship almost, the same order of clergy and church 
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government, with very few exceptions, I don’t see 
why the emperor of Russia should desire to drive 
out the Christian workers of America and unite his 
force with that of a government whose entire spirit 
and doctrine are fanatically hostile to all Christian 
nations.” ‘This seems a reasonable view. Russia 
is an inveterate schemer and meddler, but the at- 
tempt to make her responsible for the expulsion of 
American missionaries from Armenia is probably an 
invention of Turkish diplomacy, which consists prin- 
cipally of lies. 
The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

Reports of the mistreatment of American mission- 
aries in Turkey should be accepted with several 
grains of allowance. It is possible that Mr. Knapp, 
an American missionary, has been imprisoned, but 
it is not probable that any serious injury will be in- 
flicted upon him. He is charged by Turkish officials 
with stirring up sedition against the government. 
This charge may be untrue, but it is a legitimate one 
upon which to hold him if circumstances raise a 
strong suspicion of its truth. The Turkish govern- 
ment has some rights in this connection, and if it 
thinks that Mr. Knapp is a source of danger to the 
country it may try him for the offense. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The reports now being received from Miss Clara 
Barton of progress in her work of Armenian relief 
should cause a glow of pride and thanksgiving in 
the heart of every American woman and bring a 
blush of shame to the cheek of European statesman- 
ship professing Christianity. What the civilized 
nations of the earth, acting in concert and supported 
by armies and navies, failed utterly to accomplish is 
to-day being wrought by one small woman, armed 
with a sublime faith in herself and in the cause to 
which her head and heart have been dedicated. 
Single-handed she has scaled the walls of prejudice 
and broken through the ranks of fanaticism. With 
dauntless spirit she has compelled respect from a 
government which holds woman as a chattel, sells 
virtue in the market place, and is as barren of mercy 
as it is of morality. In the name of the American 
Red Cross Society she is to-day wringing hope from 
despair, and turning back the tide of distress and 
disease which followed the course of the river of 
blood in stricken Armenia. With caravans of food 
and clothing, of medicine and medical skill, she 
passes from province to province, strewing blessings 
on every hand and flooding with light pla¢es shrouded 
in darkness. 

New York Tribune. (XN. Y.) 

The expulsion of the American missionaries has, 
it appears, been fully considered by the state de- 
partment, and will not be carried into effect without 
the earnest resistance of our government, inasmuch 
as the rights of missionaries in Turkey are con- 
ceded by treaty stipulations. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS L. CASEY. 


ON March 25, at Washington, death suddenly removed Briga- 

dier-General Casey, late chief of engineers of the United States 

Army. The deceased came from a family of soldiers; his 

father, Gen. Silas Casey, was a soldier’s son, and his brother, 

who survives him, is a captain inthe navy. General Casey was 

born in 1831. At twenty-one years of age he graduated with 

highest honors from West Point, and immediately thereafter 

entered upon his life work of engineering. During the Civil 

War he was superintending engineer of Maine’s coast defenses. 

He was sent to Europe in 1873, and on his return supervised 

the completion of the state, war, and navy departments’ build- 

ing. Many other public works, such as the Potomac aqueduct 

and the Washington monument, were built under his direction. 

He acted as president of the board of engineers in New York 

from 1886 till 1888, when President Cleveland appointed him 

7 f\ ye chief of engineers. On May 10, 1895, General Casey retired 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS LINCOLN casey, ffm active service, but continued in charge of the erection of 

the Congressional Library building, which work he had assumed 

in 1889. On his way to his office in this building he was seized with sickness and less than two hours 

afterward died at his home. His remains were buried, March 28, at his country place in North Kings- 

town, R. I. The following extract is from the general orders in regard to his death issued March 26 by 

the secretary of war: “ His absolute honesty, thorough devotion to public duty, and rugged force of 

character won for General Casey the supreme confidence of the country, and contributed, in a marked 

degree, to the high reputation of the corps of which he was long a distinguished member. As a mark of 

respect to his memory the Corps of Engineers will wear the usual badge of mourning for the period of 
thirty days.” 


DR. JAMESON AND WAR IN MATABELELAND. 


Dr. JAMESON and fourteen other English heroes of the Transvaal raid who enjoyed so much publicity when 
brought to trial March 10 in London have, together with their trial, been eclipsed from public attention by 
the dilemma in which they have involved their home country. Their unsuccessful raid leading a series of 
European defeats obliges England either to conquer the Transvaal Republic or lose with it the Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony. Pending the settlement of the trouble with England, President Kruger of 
the South African Republic has reorganized the forces of the Transvaal, especially the artillery, has entered 
into alliance with the Orange Free State, and instigated an Africander uprisingin Cape Colony. On March 26 
the Matabeles of Inseza and Filabusti districts, led by the native police, revolted against the British and 
later attacked Buluwayo, where many whites, among them a thousand women and children, had flocked for 
protection. The insurrection is likely to spread to neighboring tribes, including the Zulus in the Trans- 
vaal. The outlook is dark for England, as her troops are scattered in the Soudan enterprise and in Asia, 
where they are needed to keep Russia in check. 


The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) war, and it is certain to set back the development of 
In South Africa everybody in authority seems to South Africa, both British and Dutch, for many 
believe that, there will soon be war between the years. 
Transvaal Boers and the British government. Mean- The Denver Republican. (Col.) 
while, the revolt of the Matabele savages is appar- An alliance between the Transvaal and Orange 
ently going from bad to worse. Theattemptof the Free State would make a strong coalition against 
magnates of the Chartered South Africa Company England, but it does not follow that England is 
and the capitalists interested in British mining cor- bound to engage in war on that account. The 
porations to seize the country of the brave and deter- Transvaal might throw off its allegiance to Great 
mined Dutch burghers is turning out to be one of Britain, denying the suzerainty of the latter, but un- 
the worst blunders ever made by greedy and unscru- der existing circumstances England need do nothing 
pulous men. It may yet cause a great international more thanprotest. It would not be bound to engage- 
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in war to establish its suzerainty unless some other 
power interfered, and it is not at all probable that 
any such power will appear. The only one having 
any interest in the matter is Germany, and, peaceful 
relations having so far been maintained between 
Germany and England, it may be presumed that the 
former will not interfere in the affairs of the latter in 
South Africa. When England has disposed of matters 
in the Soudan it may turn its attention to the Trans- 
vaal, but as far as the rights of the Transvaal are 
concerned there is no question that that country 
should be absolutely free. 
Harrisburg Telegraph. (fa.) 

There is startling activity in the Transvaal, which 
makes the Uitlanders feel very uncomfortable. The 
Boers have suddenly awakened to the fact that the 
English are intriguing against them, and they 
are arming for a great struggle against any encroach- 
ments on the Transvaal. In the event of war with 
England the Boers will naturally look to Emperor 
William, of Germany, to help them out. He made 
the offer when Jameson made his famous raid, and 
he cannot go back on it now. 

The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Whatever settlement of the Transvaal affair may 
be finally arrived at between Mr. Chamberlain and 
“Oom” Paul Kruger, it will require a very long time 
to restore the amity which existed between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch inhabitants of the Orange Free State 
and Cape Colony before Dr. Jameson’s raid. The 
significance of the disaffection of the Dutch Afri- 
canders will be appreciated by a consideration of the 
fact that they constitute a large majority of the in- 
habitants of the Free State andthe Cape. Hitherto 


DENNIS F. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The United States Senate has lost an old, a faith- 
ful, and a most valuable servant by the death of 
Dennis F. Murphy, its famous verbatim reporter. 
Mr. Murphy died of apoplexy in Washington last 
Friday evening. For forty-eight years he was asso- 
ciated in the work of reporting the debates in the 
Senate, and from first to last he remained at the 
head of his profession. He was an extraordinary 
shorthand writer, and he reported more speeches and 
arguments than any other man we ever heard of. 
He was a hard student, and the wide range of his in- 
formation fitted him for every branch of his business. 
In 1857 he was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, 
and shortly afterwardeto that of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He never practiced law, but 
studied it closely, simply because the knowledge of 
it was useful to him as one among his immense kit 
of reporter’s tools. With all the little knots and 
delicacies of parliamentary law he was thoroughly 
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they have been rather opposed to their bigoted 
brethren the Transvaal Boers, in their interests as 
well as their sympathies. The division in the 
politics and aspirations of the people of South Af- 
rica on strictly racial lines is the glorious fruit of the 
dastardly and greedy policy inspired by Cecil Rhodes. 
As a statesman the South African “ Napoleon” has 
proved a dismal failure. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The insurrection in Matabeleland is the least of 
the troubles with which England is threatened in 
South Africa. The purchase of Delagoa Bay from 
Portugal, or even a move in that direction, would be 
prompted by a wish to cut off the Transvaal Repub- 
lic from the sea, and would be likely to provoke its 
Hollander inhabitants to an immediate declaration 
of complete independence. It is no secret that, in 
their desire of independence, and in their wish to 
gain access to the sea by the acquisition of Delagoa 
Bay, the Boers of the Transvaal have the sympathy 
of the German emperor. He may be of the utmost 
assistance to them at this juncture, for England 
needs his good will in order to carry out her plans 
in the Nile Valley. It may prove needful for Lord 
Salisbury to sacrifice the Transvaal in order to keep 
Egypt. He can scarcely hope to retain them both. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

All danger of trouble with the Boers is not yet 
over, and their preparations for war suggest that 
they think England is contemplating a hostile move. 
This may also explain their offer of assistance to 
suppress the Matabele uprising. They may have 
wished by that invitation to deprive England of an 
excuse for sending more troops to South Africa. 


MURPHY. 


familiar, and his opinion was often sought by famous 


senators. A good linguist and well versed in Eng- 
lish literature, he was never puzzled by any quotation. 
To him everything in law and literature seemed to 
be an old acquaintance. The ease and accuracy 
with which he captured the words of the swiftest 
speakers were remarkable, but still more wonderful 
were the speed and elegance with which he used to 
edit the heaps of copy which he had to handle. He 
believed that the copy that is edited least is edited 
best. So he confined himself to correcting mistakes 
in grammar, and to the insertion or elimination of a 
word or a phrase to enable him to form a complete 
sentence. Ina word, he always ran his jack plane 
over a speech before turning it in to the printers; he 
never painted it or varnished it. But if his pen was 
“ravenous ” in the extreme, his disposition was quite 
the reverse. He was a kind-hearted and genial 
gentleman, a good employer, and a _ charming 
companion. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT HYPPOLITE OF HAYTI. 


GENERAL HyYPPouite, who has held his place at the head of 
the black republic longer than most of its presidents, at last, on 
March, 26, succumbed to apoplexy. Louis Mondestin Florvil 
Hyppolite was born, 1827, at Cape Haitien, in a good Haytian 
family of mixed French and African origin. He was well edu- 
cated and entered politics in the exciting Soulouque presidential 
campaign. During the revolution of 1865 he distinguished him- 
self as a soldier. After this war he went back to his local politics 
and did not figure in public life until the overthrow of President 
Saloman by General Légitime in 1888. He then was a leader 
under General Thelemaque in the northern part of the republic. 
In 1889 he headed a revolt against President Légitime and in 
1890 was elected president of Hayti. The many uprisings against 

~ him instigated by Légitime, who had fled to Jamaica, President 
Hyppolite successfully suppressed. To prevent their repetition 


he executed their leaders. It was his policy to exclude foreigners 
from the island, as he claimed they stirred up insurrections. 
President Hyppolite’s strong personality rather than his party 
support kept his government in power, and it was feared that his death would precipitate a revolution. 
However, the new president was installed without this calamity, T. Simon Sam, formerly minister of war 


Late President of Hayti. 


for Hayti, having been elected to the vacancy, April 1, by the Senate and House of Representatives. 


The Evening Lamp. (Chicago, Ill.) 

Hyppolite, president of Hayti, had been in power 
for over six years, and during that time had pre- 
served the peace of his country. His methods to 
accomplish that end were in the style of the Russian 
commander who notified his government that “ order 
reigned in Warsaw.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

It has been seldom since the independence of 
Hayti that the affairs of the republic have not been 
in a state of unrest. The election of Légitime in 
1888 involved the country in a fierce civil war. It 
was a war of the North, which stood by Hyppolite, 
against the South and West, which was loyal to 
Légitime. The North won, and since the election 
of Hyppolite in October, 1889, the republic has 
been peaceful and prosperous. That he had the 
qualities to make a firm ruler of an ignorant and 
turbulent people is undoubted. There were, it is 
true, attempts made to overthrow his government, 
but he was always well informed of them and sup- 
pressed them promptly and vigorously. He was 
careful also to do nothing that would weaken his 
prestige with the people, and it is more than prob- 
able that his failure to cede the Mole St. Nicolas to 
the United States was based upon the belief that 
such a concession would be displeasing to the 
people. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

It is said that the president of Hayti has died of 
apoplexy. That is wonderful if true. There is no 
reason why a president of Hayti should not have 


apoplexy, but it is remarkable that he should live 
long enough in office to die of anything but murder 
or wounds in battle. 

The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

With one exception all of the predecessors of 
Hyppolite, whether “ emperors” or presidents, have 
either been assassinated, deposed, or shot. According 
to Haytian standards Hyppolite was an exemplary 
ruler. During his incumbency there had been none 
of those wholesale political massacres which consti- 
tuted so great a part of the previous history of the 
black republic. True, the reason for the comparative 
bloodlessness of Hyppolite’s rule was not due to 
any real change made by him in the usual political 
methods of Hayti, but to his success in the discov- 
ery of the plots of his enemies before they had 
gained much headway. He was thus able to quell 
opposition by shooting a few leaders instead of 
hosts of rebels. Nevertheless, even this may be re- 
garded as having been a great improvement in the 
conduct of the Haytian government. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

President Sam is of unmixed negro blood and has 
pronounced African features. As to age, he is 
probably now in the fifties. His instincts all lean 
toward generosity, forbearance, and good will. He 
has fulfilled creditably and wéll every public trust to 
which he has been called. Indeed his public record 
and his personal qualities speak well for him, and it 
is undoubtedly due to them that his fellow-citizens, 
who desire peace, good order, and progress, have 
elevated him to the first magistracy of his country. 












SUMMARY 


HOME. 

March 6. Geo. L. Burr, professor of medizval 
history in Cornell, appointed historical specialist by 
the Venezuelan Commission. 

March 7. The stars on the United States flag 
rearranged to make place for Utah. Seventy-two 
pilgrims sail from Philadelphia for the Holy Land. 

March 8. Petitions bearing 100,000 signatures 
favoring the joint resolution to put the name of the 
Deity in the Federal Constitution are received by 
the House judiciary committee. 

March 11. In the joint session of the Kentucky 
Legislature a riot arises from the unseating of mem- 
bers. Yale College is bequeathed $50,000 in the 
will of George Bliss. 

March 14. The international chess game is won 
by the American team, the score being 4% to 3% 
games. 

March 16. The joint resolution of Congress pro- 
viding for the purchase and distribution of seeds by 
the secretary of agriculture becomes a law without 
the president’s signature. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decides that Greer County including 1,500,000 
acres of land belongs to the United States and not 
to Texas. 

March 19. The Venezuelan Commission through 











Secretary Olney is offered access to the archives of 
Spain, Holland, and Belgium. 

March 20. A bill is reported to the Massachu- 
setts House granting municipal suffrage to women. 

March 22. Many valuable records in the census 
office at Washington destroyed by fire. 

March 25. The Fosdic Bill to prevent the wear- 
ing of big hats in the theater is passed by the Ohio 
Legislature. 

March 27. The battleship /ndiana successfully 
docked at Port Royal, S. C. 

March 29. The treasury deficit for current year 
up to date is placed at $18,000,000. 

April 1. A conference of diplomatic representa- 
tives for the management of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics is held in Washington. 

April 2. The resolution authorizing ex-President 
Harrison to accept medals from Brazil and Spain is 
signed by President Cleveland. 

April 3. Speaker Reed reverses his famous ruling 
in the Fifty-first Congress by declaring that a ma- 
jority of actual membership of the House consti- 
tutes a quorum. 





FOREIGN. 

March 5. According to advices from Havana 
Cienfuegos merchants cancel their American orders 
in retaliation against the action of Congress. 
Cuban insurgents desolate the province of Pinar 
del Rio. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


OF NEWS. 


March 7. The Spanish government receives an 
offer from Seville shipowners for the use of fifty 
steamers. 

March 9. American consulate in Bilbao, Spain, 
again attacked by a mob and nine guards injured. 
Queen Victoria and her suite start for Nice. 

March 11. The defenses of Esquimalt, British 
Columbia, receive additional strength. 

March 12. Martial law is declared in Honduras. 
An Anglo-German loan for 100,000,000 taels for 
China is issued at 94 with 5 per cent interest. 

March 13. The Ad/sa wins the Prix d’Honneur 
off Cannes, France, over the Britannia and the Sa- 
tanita. 








March 14. The strike of 12,500 Berlin joiners 
ends by gaining for the workmen higher wages and 
shorter hours. 

March 15. The Leon rebels are defeated with 
great loss by the Nicaraguan troops. 

March 16. The czar of Russia confers on King 
Menelik the Grand Cordon of St. George, the high- 
est military decoration of the empire. 

March 20. The Manitoba School Remedial Bill 
passes the second reading by a majority of 184 in 
the Dominion House of Commons. 

March 24. Koreans defeated by Japanese troops 
near Fusan. 

March 25. An alliance between Great Britain and 
Italy is declared by Baron Blanc in the Senate at 
Rome. The army of Bolivia mutinies and several 
persons are killed. 

March 27. General Garcia’s expedition on the 
Bermuda \ands safely in Cuba. 

March 28. The Oxford crew wins the university 
boat race on the Thames. 

March 29. The black plague is reported to be 
carrying death through many cities in China. 

March 31. The British Parliament adjourns for 
the Easter recess till April 9¢.——Captain-General 
Weyler asks for 40,000 more troops. 

April 1. Prince Bismarck’s eighty-first birthday is 
celebrated at Friederickruh. 

April 6. The 776th Olympiad opens at Athens 
with athletic games. 








NECROLOGY. 

March 8. Rear-Admiral Henry Walke, U.S. A. 
(retired). Born 1808. 

March 14. Col. Thomas H. Nelson, ex-United 
States minister to Chile and to Mexico. Born 1824. 

March 20. George Richmond, noted portrait 
artist. Born about 1809. 

March 27. Baron Francis R. Fava, Jr., professor 
of mathematics and engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Count Mortera, leader of the Cuban re- 
form party in Spain. 
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Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MAY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First Week (ending May 5). 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” Chapters 
XXIII and XXIV. 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” 
VIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Footprints of Washington.” 
Sunday Reading for May 3. 


Chapters VII and 


Second Week (ending May 12). 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” 
XXV. 
“ Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” 
XI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Flowers of Field and Forest.” 
Sunday Reading for May to. 
Third Week (ending May 19). 
“ Some First Steps in Human Progress.” 
XXVI. 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” 
XIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Air We Breathe.” 
“ Physical Condition of the American People.” 
Sunday Reading for May 17. 
Fourth Week (ending May 26). 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” 
dices A and B. 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” 
XV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Gladstone and the United States.” 
Sunday Reading for May 24. 


Chapter 


Chapters IX., X., and 


Chapter 


Chapters XII. and 


Appen- 


Chapters XIV. and 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 


A Talk—Conspiracies against Washington. 

A Description—York Peninsula and the scenes 
enacted there during the Revolution and the 
Civil War. 

A Paper—The condition of woman in China 
and India. 

Essay—The Thirty Years’ War, its causes and 
results. 

Experiments in Psychology—As many as possi- 
ble of the experiments mentioned in “ Thinking, 
Feeling, Doing ” should be performed. Those 
suggested on page 92 of the text-book for ascer- 
taining the number of objects that can be attend- 
ed to at one time and the experiments in touch 


and pressure mentioned on pages 104 and 106 
can be easily performed and will be very en- 
tertaining to the members of the circle. 
Table Talk—The Revolution in Central Amer- 
ica.* 

SECOND WEEK. 
Roll Call—Responses to consist of selections 
relating to flowers. 
A Study in Botany—1. The lowest forms of 
vegetable life; the kinds of plants, and their 
organs. 2. Theroot—its forms, mode of growth 
and functions as absorbent and storehouse, and 
its mechanical purpose. 3. The stem—its 
forms and use, and the relation of the texture 
of the stem to the duration of the plant. 
4. Leaf-buds, and a general description of the 
leaf, its forms and functions. 5. A flower— 
its organs and the purpose of each. 6. The 
fruit. 

Each of the topics suggested should be as- 
signed to a member of the circle on which to 
prepare a short paper or talk, and the use of a 
microscope will add much enjoyment to the les- 
son. An interesting experiment can be per- 
formed with leaves by some member of the cir- 
cle previously assigned to prepare it. Fill a 
glass jar two-thirds full of fresh leaves. Cover 
the jar so that it will be air-tight and let it stand 
several hours in the sunlight, then open it and 
test the air in the jar by lowering a lighted 
match into it; prepare another jar in the same 
way but let it stand in the dark, then test as be- 
fore. Account for the effect of the air on the 
lighted match. 

A Paper—Idols and idol worship. 

Essay—The Druids. 

Experiments—Prove that what the author of 

“Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” says about hot and 

cold spots, the rate of change for heat and cold, 

and about the two senses of smell is correct. 

Some member of the circle should be previously 

assigned to prepare the apparatus necessary to 

perform the experiments mentioned on pages 

117, 120, and 127 of the text-book. 

Discussion—Recent legislation in New York.* 
THIRD WEEK. 

Table Talk—* The Air we Breathe,” and “ The 

Nutritive Value of Food,” in the current num- 

ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

General Discussion—The duty of the govern- 

ment to the North American Indian. 


*See Current History and Opinion. 





CL. S. C. MOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


3. A Study in Physics—The rainbow and the con- 
ditions necessary to its formation. 
Experiments with Colors—Place a small red disk 
on a sheet of white paper and look at it stead- 
ily fora moment. Quickly move the disk aside 
and notice the color of the image seen. Try 
the same experiment with orange, yellow, and 
green disks; discover the relation that the color 
of the image bears to the color of the disk. 
Place a small object of any color on a black 
ground and view it intently a moment, then 
close the eyes and notice the color of the im- 
age. Matching colors will also be a profitable 
and entertaining study. 
Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
on “Some First Steps in Human Prog- 
ress.” 
Discussion—The Soudan and the relation of 
the Triple Alliance, England, France, and Rus- 
sia to it and to each other.* See “How Will 


*See Current History and Opinion. 
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the Czar Wear his Crown?” in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for February. 
FOURTH WEEK. 
EMERSON DAY—MAY 25- 

One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. I mcan 
his cheerfulness, without which no man can be a poet—for 
beauty is his aim. He loves virtue, not for its obligation, but - 
for its grace; he delights in the world, in man, in woman, for the 
lovely light that sparkles from them. Beauty, the spirit of joy 
and hilarity, he sheds over the universe—Zmerson : “‘ Repre- 
sentative Men.” 

1. Roll Call—Each response to be a selection from 
Emerson. 


Contrasted Character Studies—Emerson and 
Carlyle. 

Essay—Emerson’s poetry as measured by his 
See Emerson’s essay on 


own notion of a poet. 
“ The Poet.” 
Readings from Emerson—“ The Rhodora,” 
“Each and All,” and “To The Humble-Bee.” 
Readings—The character and manners of the 
English as depicted by Emerson in “English 
Traits.” 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READING FOR MAY. 


“SOME FIRST STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS.” 

P. 221. “Chippeway.” Ojibwa is another name 
for this tribe of American Indians once very numer- 
ous on the shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. 
“They number now above 30,000, about equally di- 
vided between the United States and Canada. Their 
name seems to refer to ‘puckering’ or ‘drawing up,’ 
whether, as variously contended, of the lips in speak- 
ing or drinking, of a peculiar seam in the moccasin, 
or of the skin of a roasted prisoner is uncertain.” 

P. 222. “Henna.” A shrub from eight to ten 
feet high cultivated in India, Egypt, and other ori- 
ental countries. The flowers are small, white, and 
very fragrant. The leaves and young twigs are 
ground to a fine powder which is exported to neigh- 
boring countries, where it is used for dyeing a reddish- 
brown color. The powder mixed with hot water 
forms a paste which is used asa cosmetic. To pro- 
duce the required color it is usually spread upon the 
part to be colored and left over night. 

P. 223. “Caillé” [ka-ya’]. 

P. 224. “Todas.” A tribe numbering about 500 
which lives in southern India among the Neilghery 
hills. The Todas are tall and have light complex- 
ion with features strongly resembling the Jews. 
They are supposed to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this section. 

“Khonds.” Remnants of the aboriginal tribes 
living in the hills of central India. They have fea- 
tures strongly characteristic of the Ethiopian race 
and live on wild fruits and roots. 


K-May. 


“ Uaupes ” [wa-6-pas’]. Indians living in western 
Brazil andeastern Ecuador. This is the only tribe of 
South America living in barracks. Their houses, 
which are about 120 feet long, are called mad/oca and 
accommodate 100 people or twelve families, each 
family having its own room. 

P. 227. “ Kaffirs.” A name sometimes used by 
the English to signify all the negro tribes of Africa 
south of the equator. It was formerly applied by 
the Arabs of Eastern Africa to all pagan natives of 
Africa and afterwards adopted by foreign nations 
which acquired territory on that continent. 

P. 228. “Chinooks.” The leading tribe of a 
once large division of North American Indians. 
The remaining three or four families live near the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

“Comanches” [k6-man’chéz]. Indians, distin- 
guished for their martial character, living in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 

“ Parsees” [p4r’séz]. Descendants of Persians 
who emigrated to India about the first of the eighth 
century to escape persecution by the Mohammedans. 
They are still followers of Zoroaster, the founder of 
the ancient Persian religion. 

P. 229. “Kirghis” [kir-géz’]. A nomadic peo- 
ple occupying the southwestern part of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, called the Kirghis Steppe. It extends from the 
Caspian Sea east to the Chinese frontier at the Al- 
tai Mountains. : 

P. 230. “ Kal’mucks.” A branch of the Mon- 
golian race living in parts of China and the Russian 
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Empire. They are nomads and live in cone-shaped 
tents the floors of which they cover with felt in sum- 
mer and with skins of animals in winter. They have 
been described as “ one of the ugliest in appearance 
of all the tribes of men.” 

“Feu de joie.” A French phrase meaning liter- 
ally a fire of joy; a bonfire. 

“ Circassia ” [ser-kash‘i-a]. 
casus Mountains on the northeast coast of the 
Black Sea. 

“ Be’tel.” A species of pepper indigenous to the 
East Indies, the leaves of which are wrapped around 
the areca, or betel nut, and lime, making a pellet 
which is extensively chewed by the natives of the 
East Indies. 

“Chibchas” [chéb’chas]. Indians of South 
America who once occupied the highlands east of 
the headwaters of the Magdalena River. A large 
proportion of the population of the United States of 
Colombia are descendants of the Chibchas. 

“ Herrera” [ar-ra’ra]._ A Spanish historian of the 
16th century. His principal work gives the history 
of America from 1492 to 1554. 

“ Fulahs ” [f60/las]._ A nation of Africa scattered 
throughout the Soudan. Their complexion is red- 
dish-brown, whence their name, which signifies light 
brown, red. 

P. 233. “ Nairs.” A class of Hindoos of eleven 
castes of numerous ranks and professions who live 


A region in the Cau- 


in southwestern India. 

P. 243. “Chatelain” [shat-lan’]. A Swiss- 
American who went as missionary linguist to Angola, 
Africa, in 1884. 

P. 245. “Lorelei” [ld’re-li]. In the legendary 
lore of Germany, a siren who sits at night upon a 
rock of the same name on the bank of the Rhine 
River and sings sweet music which so enchants the 
mariners that they, forgetful of time and place, drift 
upon the rocks at the foot of the precipice, where 
they perish. 

P. 246. “ Kwakiutl” [kw4-ké-d0tl’]. 
Vancouver’s Island. 

P. 247. “Me-nom‘i-nee.” Indians living in Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan, on the west shore of 
Green Bay and along the Menominee River. 

P. 248. “Gitche Manido.” Also Manito. 
great spirit and ruler of life. 

P. 250. “ Bechuanas ” [bech-00-a’na]. The peo- 
ple of Bechuanaland, a colony west of Transvaal. 

P. 251. “Abipone” [ab-i-pd’ne]. They lived on 
both banks of the Paraguay River for a distance of 
600 miles. 

“Pima” [pé’ma]. 
in southern Arizona. 

“O’toes.”” A tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 

P. 252. “Kaaba” [ka’ba orka’a-ba]. “A cube- 
shaped, flat-roofed buildirig in the center of the 
Great Mosque at Mecca; the most sacred shrine of 


Indians of 


The 


Indians living on reservations 


CL. S.C. WOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


the Mohammedans. In its southeast corner it con- 
tains the sacred black stone called ajar al aswud, 
said to have been originally a ruby which came down 
from heaven, but now blackened by the tears shed 
for sin by the pilgrims. This stone is an irregular 
oval about seven inches in diameter, and is com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
shapes and sizes. It is the point toward which all 
Mohammedans face during their devotions. The 
Kaaba is opened to worshipers twice or three times 
a year, but only the faithful are permitted to ap- 
proach it.”— 7he Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

P. 254. “Tlaloc” [tla-l6k’]. According to Aztec 
mythology, the god of rain. 

“ Mictlan ” [mék-tl&n’]. 

“ Coroadoes ” [k6-rd6-4’dd6s]. 
Brazil. 

P. 264. “ Santals.” 

P. 265. “ Karens” [kié-renz’]. 
Siam and Burmah. 

P. 267. “Dahomeyans” [da-ho’me-yans]. Na- 
tive negroes of Africa living in Dahomey, in Western 
They are noted for their hecatombs of hu- 


Indian tribes of 


A tribe living in India. 
Native tribes of 


” 


Africa. 


man victims. 
P. 275. 
Acolhuas. 
“ Tezcoco ” [tés-k60’k6]. 
“ Tecpanecas ” [tak-pa-nak’az]. 


“ Aculhuas ” [a-c06-160’4z]. Also spelled 
A division of Mexico. 


“THINKING, FEELING, DOING.” 

P. 93. “Como” [k6’mo]. A lake in the north- 
ern part of Italy near the border of Switzerland. 

P. 94. “ Her-bar’ti-an.” Relating to Johann 
Friedrich Herbart. See page 284 of the 
book. 

P. 96. “Giotto” [jot’td]. (1276-1337). An Ital- 
ian artist who designed the belfry tower of the 
Duomo at Florence. Its form is square, it is 276 
feet high, and built in Gothic style. 

“ Eiffel” [i’fél]. An engineer of France. The 
tower constructed by him forthe Paris Exposition in 
1889 and which bears his name, is 984 feet high and 
has an iron framework. Of the three platforms ex- 
tending from it, the highest is goo feet from the 
ground and covered with a glass pavilion fifty-four 
feet square. 

“Choragic monument” [ko-raj‘ik]. “A small 
monument erected to hold the tripod which was 
awarded to the choragus [a chorus leader] who fur- 
nished the successful chorus in the theatrical repre- 
sentations at Athens. It was sometimes merely a 
pillar, at others a small temple. The best specimen 
of a choragic monument is that of Lysicrates, which 
stood in the Street of the Tripods at Athens. It 
consists of a small rotunda upon a square base, and 
has six fluted Corinthian columns bearing a frieze 
representing the transformation of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates into dolphins.”—Adeline’s Art Dictionary. 


text- 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


P.97. “ Sot-disant” [swa-dé-san’]. French mean- 
ing self-styled; would be. 

“ Esprit de corps” [és-pré’ de kGr’]. A French 
phrase meaning the spirit or feeling which animates 
the members of an association or army. 

“De Quincey” (1785-1859). A British essayist 
so addicted to the use of opium that it undermined 
his health and incapacitated him for literary work. 
His “ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater” is a 
narrative founded on his experience with the drug. 

P. 110. “ Aesthesiometer” [€s-thé-si-6m’é-ter]. 
From a Greek word meaning sensation and meter, a 
measure ; therefore, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of sensibility to touch. 

P.115. “ Brob’ding-nag.” An imaginary country 
described by Swift in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” famous 
for the size of its people, who are represented as be- 
ing as tall as an ordinary steeple. 

P. 121. 

P. 124. 


“ Ad nauseam.” Latin. Even to disgust. 
“ Ylang-ylang.” A tall tree indigenous 
to Java and the Philippine Islands and cultivated in 
India. The oil obtained from the yellow flowers, 
which are three inches long, is used by perfumers. 

“ Balsam of Peru” is obtained from trees in Cen- 
tral America and has a reddish-brown color. 

“Benzoin.” A substance resembling resin, ob- 
tained from a tree in the East Indies and used in 
medicine and in perfumery. 

“Storax.” A semi-fluid substance having a brown 
or gray color, an aromatic odor, and a taste resem- 
bling balsam. 
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“Tonka bean.” A black, almond-shaped seed 
obtained from a tall tree of Guiana and Venezuela. 
It is very fragrant and is much used to flavor snuff 
and sachet powders. 

“Amber seed.” A seed yielding an odor re- 
sembling musk, obtained from Egypt and the West 
Indies. Itis used by the Arabs in their coffee. 

“ Olfactometer” [ol-fak-tém/e-ter]. 

P. 128. “Schloss Johannisberger.” A fine wine 
produced in the vineyard of the estate belonging to 
Prince Metternich and so called from the name of 
the castle. 

P. 133. “ Xylophone” [zi‘l6-fon]. A musical in- 
strument used by the Russians, consisting of a 
series of wooden bars graduated in length to pro- 
duce the different tones of the musical scale. The 
bars rest on bands of straw and the tones are pro- 
duced by striking the bars with small wooden ham- 
mers made for the purpose. 

P. 148. “ Neurasthenia” [nii-ras-thé-ni’a]. From 
two Greek words meaning nerve and weakness; ex- 
haustion of the nerves. 

“Guido Aretino” [ gwé’do 4-ra-té’nd J. 
dictine monk. He died about roso. 

“Jan de Meurs” [mirce]. A Dutch historian 
and philologist. 

P. 162. “Centaurea” [sen-ta-ré’a]. A plant 
closely related to the thistle, a single species of which 
is found in the United States. 

P. 183. “ Mariotte” [ma-ryot]. 
scientist. He died at Paris in 1684. 


A Bene- 


A noted French 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“FLOWERS OF FIELD AND FOREST.” 
1. Sanguinaria Canadensis [san-gwi-na’ri-a kan-a- 
dén’sis]. 
2. Epigaea repens [ep-i-jé’a ré’penz]. 
3. Chlorophyll [kl6’r6-fil]. The substance which 
gives to plants their green color. 


“THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 
1. “ Tep-i-da’ri-a. The plural of the Latin word 
tepidarium meaning a tepid bath, or the room used 
for that purpose. In ancient Rome, an apartment 


in which the temperature of the atmosphere was 
sufficiently high to prepare the body for the more 
intense heat of the vapor baths. 

2. “Father Jahn” [yan]. A teacher and patriot 
living in Germany from 1778 to 1852. In his schools 
young men were trained to endure the hardships of 
war. For aiming to establish a united Germany 
through his 7zrner schools, which were found to be 
political clubs, he was imprisoned for five years. 

3. “An-thro-pom’e-try.” The branch of anthro- 
pology which relates to the measurements of the 
human body. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C, L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“SOME FIRST STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS.” 

1. Q. What two striking characteristics of 
woman are emphasized by the author? A. Strife 
after beauty, and natural love and tenderness. 

2. Q. Why is attention called to these two 
traits in woman’s character? A. To show that 
woman is everywhere the same. 


3. Q. What is the condition of woman almost 
everywhere? A. She is more or less oppressed. 

4. Q. Where is the worst condition found? A. 
In Australia. 

5. Q. To what prohibitions are women among 
lower peoples subjected? A. To prohibitions in 
regard to food, language, or decorum. 
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6. Q. Among the lower peoples what rule is ob- 
served regarding the division of labor between the 
sexes? A. Man’s work and woman’s work are 
sharply defined. 

7. Q. What are the three types of marriage 
ceremony most frequently found among rude peo- 
ples? A. The capture symbol, the meal symbol, 
and the protector and hunter symbol. 

8. Q. What is the signification of the meal and 
submission symbol? A. It signifies that the wife 
undertakes to be obedient and to perform wifely 
duties. 

9. Q. By what symbol are the obligations and 
duties of the husband presented? A. By the pro- 
tector and hunter symbols. 

10. Q. What well-defined types of family struc- 
ture are found among different peoples? A. Group 
marriages, polyandry, the Levirate, polygamy, and 
monogyny. 

11. Q. Among some peoples what two notions 
compose their religious thoughts? A. First, that 
there is a future life; second, that there are spirits. 

12. Q. How did the idea of a soul probably 
arise? A. From the dream, the reflection of the 
form in water, and from the shadow. 

13. Q. What idea arose from the full compre- 
hension of the soul of persons and things? A. The 
idea of spirits separate from things. 

14. Q. What is commonly regarded as the low- 
est form of religious worship? A. Fetish worship. 

15. Q. Among the Tlingits and Haidas what 
form of worship is in vogne? A. Nature worship. 

16. Q. How do rude peoples attempt to protect 
themselves from evil spirits? A. By a charm, an 
amulet, or words of repetition to disarm the mys- 
terious power. 

17. Q. Who are the Shamans? A. Men who 
make a study of spirits and the mode of dealing 
with them. 

18. Q. Where are the Shamans in vogue? A. 
Among most northwestern Indian tribes. 

19. Q. Farther south what takes their place? 
A. Secret societies for spirit influence. 

20. Q. What numbers have been found to be 
sacred among the North American Indians? A. 
Four and seven. 

21. Q. How may a thorough knowledge of the 
psychology of a race be obtained? A. By knowing 
the thoughts and feelings relative to the child, 
woman, priest, and the dead man. 

22. Q. What is the prevailing idea among the 
savage and barbarous regarding death? A. That 
death is not the result of natural causes but is 
caused by sorcery or witchcraft. 

23. Q. By what methods do primitive people 
dispose of the bodies of their dead? A. By burial, 
cremation, exposure, and embalmment. 

24. Q. What people are noted for their careful 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


preparation for death and for their care of the 
dead? A. The Egyptians. 

25. Q. What gifts are presented to the dead? 
A. Money, garments, food, and horses or dogs. 

26. Q. How is grief expressed among barbarous 
peoples? A. By violent lamentation, cutting the 
hair, neglecting the clothes, or mutilating the body. 

27. Q. What peculiar custom is practiced among 
the Mandans? A. Communion with the dead. 

28. Q. From what does ancestral worship such 
as is found in Asia arise? A. From the custom of 
worshiping the spirits of the deceased and com- 
muning with them. 

29. Q. What false conception of savage and bar- 
barous people is common? A. That theft, robbery, 
felonies, and murder are matters of constant oc- 
currence. 

30. Q. Among barbarous people who have no 
leader, what powerful influence serves as a check on 
lawlessness? A. Public opinion. 

31. Q. By what is every detail of savage life 
controlled and governed? A. By custom. 

32. Q. In a community where mother-right pre- 
vails by what idea is everything controlled? A. By 
the idea of kinship. 

33- Q. What is the social unit in such communi- 
ties? A. The gens. 

34. Q. When America was discovered what was 
the only form of government existing among the 
natives? A. Democracy. 

35- Q. Among lower people what were the ideas 
concerning the possession of property? A. Cloth- 
ing, weapons, and tools, were looked upon as per- 
sonal possessions, other property was held in com- 
mon. 


“THINKING, FEELING, DOING.” 

1. Q. What do experiments show in regard to 
the number of disconnected objects that can be at- 
tended to at one time? A. That four and some- 
times even five can be grasped at one time. 

2. Q. How does age affect the ability to grasp 
and remember complicated objects ? A. This ability 
increases with age. 

3- Q. Upon what law do advertisers rely to force 
an object into attention? A. Upon the law that 
bigness regulates the force of attention. 

4. Q. What law is illustrated by the method 
used by the shopkeeper to force attention? A. The 
law of intensity or brightness, according to which 
the intensity of a sensation influences the amount of 
attention paid to it. 

5. Q. What is the third law given for forcing an 
object into attention? A. The law of feeling ac- 
cording to which the degree of attention paid to an 
object depends on the intensity of the feeling 
aroused. 

6. Q. What is the culminating point in educa- 
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tion? A. The power to attend to things that are in 
themselves indifferent by arousing an artificial feel- 
ing of interest. 

7- Q. Whatiscunosity? A. Expectation where 
the mental picture is very indefinite. 

8. Q. What is the fifth law of attention given? 
A. The law of change according to which the de- 
gree of attention depends upon the amount and_on 
the rapidity of the change. 

9g. Q. What is the effect of attention on mental 
quickness and regularity? A. It shortens reaction- 
time and thought-time and makes them more regu- 
lar. 

10. 
attention been lately brought into notice? 
hypnotic exhibitions. 

11. Q. In experiments in touch, which has been 
found to give a more delicate judgment, touching 
with movement or mere contact? A. The former. 

12. Q. In making experiments to find the thres- 
hold of change in pressure what facts have been 
noticed? A. The least noticeable change depends 
on the rate at which the change is made and on the 
weight from which the pressure is started. 

13. Q. From these facts what general law has 
been deduced? A. The threshold of change in- 
creases inversely as the rate of change but propor- 
tionately as the starting pressure. 

14. Q. According to Weber’s law in what ratio 
does the least noticeable difference increase? A. 
In the same ratio as the standard. 

15. Q. What class of people have a very small 
threshold of space in touch? A. The blind. 

16. Q. To what is the superiority of the blind in 
this respect probably due? A. To increased atten- 
tion to the skin. ; 

17. Q. By what names are the distances between 
the different points of contact in the act of touch 
known? A. Smoothness and roughness. 

18. Q. According to physical science in what 
does a glass of warm water differ froma glass of 
cold water? A. In the fact that the molecules of 
the warm water are moving rapidly, while in the cold 
water they are comparatively quiet. 

19. Q. From a psychological point of view why 
is a glass of water warm or cold? A. Because it 
gives us a feeling, or sensation, of warmth or cold- 
ness. 

20. Q. From what do our sensations of hot and 
coldcome? A. From little spots called hot spots 
and cold spots. 

21. Q. Upon what does sensitiveness to heat de- 
pend? A. Upon the rate with which the degree of 
heat changes. 

22. Q. What relative connection have tempera- 
ture and pressure? A. Hot or cold bodies feel 
heavier than bodies of equal weight at the tempera- 
ture of the skin. 


Q. How have methods of rapidly fatiguing 
A. By 
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23. Q. By experiment what has been found to 
be true in regard to the sense of smell? A. That 
we have two senses of smell. 

24. Q. Towhat is the great diversity of flavors 
of objects mainly due? A. To smell. 

25. Q. If the sensations of touch, tempera- 
ture, and all smells were gotten rid of into what 
classes can the things we taste be sorted? A. Sour, 
sweet, salt, bitter, metallic, alkaline, and their com- 
binations. 

26. Q. In a simple tone what three properties 
are to be noticed? A. Pitch, intensity, and dura- 
tion. 

27. Q. What is called the threshold of pitch? 
A. The lower limit of pitch, or the point at which 
the tone disappears. 

28. Q. Is this lower limit the same for all peo- 
ple? A. No. 

29. Q. What mental fact is closely related to the 
tone-threshold? B. The accuracy of tone-judg- 
ment. 

30. Q. What system is suggested by the author 
for representing the intensity of tone? A. A sys- 
tem of shaded notes to indicate grades of intensity. 

31. Q. Whatiscolor? A. A fact of the mind. 

32. Q. How are tints produced? A. By mixing 
colors with white. 

33- Q. What is the standard, or “absolute,” 
white? A. The light of the sun at midday in a 
perfectly clear sky. 

34. Q. How may the brightest hues in nature be 
produced? A. By allowinga ray of sunlight to fall 
on a spectrum-grating. 

35- Q. How can the infinity of colors of which 
we are capable be produced? A. By the combina- 
tion of the three fundamental colors, red, green, and 
violet. 

36. Q. Upon what does the color of an object 
depend? A. Onthe color of the neighboring ob- 
jects. 

37- Q. In respect to color vision, into what four 
classes may humanity be divided? A. (1) The three- 
color; (2) the two-color red-blind ; (3) the two-color 
green-blind ; (4) the one-color person. 

38. Q. What is the extent of the field of vision 
of an average eye? A. Outward from the nose 85°, 
inward 75°, upward 73°, downward 78°. 

39. Q. What is the blind-spot? A. That place 
in the field of vision at which nothing is seen. 

40. Q. What errors are usually made in estimat- 
ing space? A. Space above the point of regard in 
the usual position is overestimated as compared with 
space below; space in a vertical direction is over- 
estimated as compared with horizontal space; hori- 
zontal space inward or outward is about the same. 

41. Q. How have we learned to estimate dis- 
tances? A. By movements of the point of regard. 

42. Q. In estimating the distance of unknown 
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objects by what are we guided ? 
the ground in front of them. 

43. Q. Why does the moon appear to be much 
farther away when it rises than it does when it is 
overhead? A. Owing to the objects seen on the 
earth. 

44. Q. What other conditions influence our esti- 
mate of the distance and therefore of the size of ob- 
jects? A. Shades and shadows, the condition of 
the atmosphere, association, and emotion. 

45. Q. What is the fundamental fact of binocu- 
lar vision? A. The union of two different flat 


A. By the view of 


. 0 : . . 
views into a single solid view. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


46. Q. In what does the principle of the stereo- 
scope consist? A. In bringing together the middle 
pictures for each eye and in avoiding the outer 
ones. a 

47. Q. What is the fundamental law of binocu- 
lar relief? A. Two different flat pictures of the 
same object will be combined into a relief, if each 
picture is such as would be seen by the correspond- 
ing eye singly. 

48. Q. In addition to the effect of relief what 
are some of the other important results of binocular 
vision? A. (1) Binocular strife, (2) binocular lus- 
ter, and (3) binocular contrast. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—VIII. 

1. What novel by Maria Susanna Cummins rap- 
idly gained a popularity almost equal to that of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “ Ben-Hur?” 

2. In what realm was Richard Grant White the 
ablest editor and critic of his day ? 

3. What is the character of Rose Terry Cooke’s 
writings ? 

4. What charming poetess was for some time an 
operative in a cotton mill ? 

5. In what career had “ Artemus Ward” dis- 
tinguished himself before entering on the field of 
literature ? 

6. Ilow old did “ Josh Billings ” claim to be be- 
fore he ever wrote a line for the public eye? 

7. Why were the first literary efforts of “Josh 
Billings ” a failure ? 

8. What New Hampshire humorist gained pop- 
ularity under a woman’s signature ? 

9g. When Texas became a republic what noted 
southern author was inaugurated as its first presi- 
dent? 

10. To what passion 
Stowe’s genius address itself ? 


does Harriet Beecher 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY—IV. 

1, What name was first proposed by Penn for 
the tract of land afterwards called Pennsylvania ? 

2. When and where did the Pennamite and Yan- 
kee War occur? 

3. What was the cause of this war? 

4. Where is the tract of land known as the Tri- 
angle? 

5. Of what territory and state was it formerly a 
part? 

6. What notable events of national import- 
ance occurred at Philadelphia between 1775 and 
1788 ? 

7. Whatpeculiarity is noticeable in the boundary 


lines of nearly all the states east of the Mississippi 
River ? 

8. What is a peculiar feature of the large streams 
flowing into the*Atlantic north of the Roanoke River. 

g. . How is Mason and Dixon’s line marked ? 

10. How did this line probably come to be known 
as the dividing line between slave and free states ? 


PSYCHOLOGY—VIII. 

1. Are mental acts simple or complex ? 

2. What is a sense-percept ? 

3. To what class of faculties has intuition been 
assigned ?- 

4. What term is applied to the concepts of time, 
space, and cause, which we gain by intuition ? 

5. Of what use are such concepts ? 

6. What may be called the chief function of the 
eyes and ears ? 

7. Through the skin, what sensation do we get ? 

8. If the hand is immersed in a liquid which fits 
into all the inequalities and which presses with the 
same force on every immersed portion of the hand, 
where is the sense of pressure felt ? 

9. In which case is the localizing power of the 
skin more acute, when it is subject to a powerful 
pressure or when the pressure is just strong enough 
to cause a distinct tactile sensation ? 

10. In regard to temperature sensation what has 
been found to be the condition of the skin between 
the hot and cold spots ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—VIII. 

1. When were New Mexico and Arizona organ- 
ized as territories ? 

2. What effort was made several years ago to 
admit these two territories into the Union ? 

3- By what name is the greater part of the island 
of Hayti called? What is its form of government ? 

4. Who is now the prime minister of Italy ? 
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5. How is Marquis di Rudini best known to livan and Putnam. 9. West Point; Kosciusko. 
Americans? 10. French and Indian. 
6. What is the Jira? 
7. Under whose suzerainty is Egypt? PSYCHOLOGY.—VII. 
8. What powers compose the Triple Alliance? 1. Touch. 2. The sense by which we gain knowl- 
9. What title does the ruler of Abyssinia bear edge, or percepts, of heat and cold. 3. Objective 
and what does it signify ? presentative faculties. 4. Observation. 5. Their ob- 
10. Who are the Mahdists ? jects seem vivid, lively, and present. 6. That power 
—— of the mind by which it is cognizant of its own con- 
~ 7c “ > " ” — * . . 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN "ditions and acts as belonging to itself, and by which 
FOR APRIL. it recognizes thatit is always the same mind. 7. It 
Pasi er ash a” 2 ,; Lani gives us an idea of the sameness of material things. 
oe amulton Mayne. = 2. sidney “anil. §_ Of distinctive character, or inviduality, and inde- 
3. George Bancroft. 4. George Bancroft. 5. Its : , ‘ 
é <p : pendence of existence, or being. 9. The power by 
characters are drawn from life and it isa faithful : , : p 
; : : : ; which we know certain things without the presence 
picture of New England life at thattime. 6. Louisa ; : 
. ie of proof. 1c. Of time, space, cause, and existence. 
May Alcott. 7. Josiah Gilbert Holland of both. 
8. A remarkable and delicate faculty for original 
criticism. 9. Because he felt that he was better able 
to reach human hearts through fiction than through 
the pulpit. 10. George W. Childs. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—VII- 

1. A French court-martial convicted him of con- 
spiracy with the Hovas against French authority in 
Madagascar and condemned him to twenty years’ 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—III. imprisonment. 2. In 1642. 3- In 1883 to protect 

1. Peter Minuit purchased the island of the In- French colonists from ill-treatment. 4. A treaty 
dians in 1626. 2. Hudson River, New York Bay, made in 1885, granting commercial privileges to 
East River, Harlem River, and Spuyten Duyvil France and a limited protectorate. 5. About five 
Creek. 3. New Amsterdam, New York, and New months. 6. M. Bourgeois. 7. In 1865, in London, 
Orange. 4. Where Wall Street now is there was by William Booth, a Methodist evangelist. 8. The 
once a wooden palisaded wall to protect the inhabi- Christian commission, 1878. 9. In 1880. 10. In 
tants of New Amsterdam from the Indians. 5. By June, 1895, a treaty was signed at Amapala, 
Henry Hudson who called it Stadten Eylandt, which by representatives from all the republics except 
means island of the state; in honor of the States- Guatemala and Costa Rica, the object of which 
General under whose flag he was sailing. 6. North were: “(1) the establishment of a solid confede- 
of the eastern extremity of Long Island; as the ration of all the Central American republics so 
place where “ Captain Kidd’s treasure ” was hidden. as to unite fully their interests in foreign relations ; 
7. By the Dutch in 1614; Fort Nassau. 8. The (2) a guarantee of domestic peace throughout their 
English were commanded by General Howe and the several dominions, whereby capital and immigration 
Americans by General Washington, assisted by Sul- may be attracted.” 


THE C. L. 8. C. CLASSES. 
1882-1899. 


CLASS OF 1896.—“ TRUTH SEEKERS.” A MEMBER writes, “I shall be seventy-six years 
“ Truth is eternal.” old on the 24th of March. I have enjoyed my 
Chautauqua course of reading more than I can tell, 
and if I should be permitted to graduate it will be 
Vice Presidents—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y.; OP© of the most pleasant events of my life.” 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, A MEMBER from Ohio returns the memoranda for 


OFFICERS. 
President—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J. 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. the third year and writes, “This completes my three 
Lewis, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton 


Smith; Detroit, Mich. years’ work, although I am somewhat behind on ac- 


Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie count of duties and cares which have been more 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa ; i - 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dora D. McKean, 46 Fiftieth heavy than usual this — The course has been a 
St., Franklin, Pa. source of great pleasure and profit to me and I hope 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park to be able to graduate with the Class of ’96.” 
Place, Cl Ohio. A 

ace, Cleveland, Otte An Iowa letter from two isolated readers, hus- 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. . . . 
PORE eg Im band and wife, brings the following report, ** We are 


CLASS COLOR—GRAY. physicians for a coal company and must live at the 
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mining camp. We find the C. L. S. C. a source of 
real pleasure, particularly so as we are isolated from 
society.” 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn. ; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthorp, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw-Rice, 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, B. C.; 
Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 
CLASS COLOR—OLD GOLD. 


A MEMBER of ’97 who is a county superintendent 
in Illinois has been doing good work for the cause. 
She writes, “I gave a sketch of Chautauqua at one of 
our woman’s club meetings, and have just finished a 
Chautauqua article for a woman’s edition of a maga- 
zine. I think our city will be represented in the 
next Assembly by several delegates and that means, 
of course, a livelier interest in the home work after 
their return. I am very anxious that our ’97 class 
should be of generous proportions regarding mem- 
bers.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr Richard T. Ely, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Josepnine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 
CLASS COLOR—OLIVE, 


A MEMBER of the class writes from Ohio of the 
help which she has received from the little text-book 
on American history in the preparation of her 
memoranda. She adds, “I am anxious to make out 
the memoranda, as I can see I gain more knowledge 
by doing so.” 

It is pleasant to feel that the Class of ’98 is doing 
its share in the important work of filling out memo- 
randa. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


Every prospective graduate of ’98 is urged to carry 
out this feature of the C. L. S. C. work, and it is 
hoped that the Order of the White Seal will receive 
substantial membership from this class two years 
hence. 


CLASS OF 1899.—“ THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charles Barnard, New York City; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O.Wilson, Tiensin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. Steven- 
son, Chicago, Il. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, 
Mexico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


MEMBERS of ’99 are reminded that among the 
privileges of membership in the C. L. S. C. is at- 
tendance upon some one of the Assemblies. Al- 
most every state has one or more of these summer 
gatherings where Chautauquans may meet for a brief 
season to become acquainted, exchange experiences, 
and gain new inspirations. Every Chautauquan 


naturally looks forward to Recognition Day at the 
end of the four years, but it is hoped that ’99’s will 
begin their Assembly experience as early in the four 
years as possible. 


GRADUATES. 

STUDENTS from all parts of the country continue 
to enroll in the Current History course even at this 
late date. They write that much interest is mani- 
fested and that this course is considered to be one 
of the most valuable of the special courses. New 
York State is especially well represented, but the 
membership extends even to the Hawaiian Islands. 

To THE CLAss OF ’86.—Dear Classmates :—I write 
to urge each one of you to be present, if possible, at 
the decennial celebration of the Class of ’86, at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., in August next. We expect io 
have a good program, and hope to have a delight- 
ful reunion. The date is not yet announced, but it 
will be not far from Recognition Day. Please ex- 
tend this invitation to members of the class who do 
not read THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

With kindest greetings, 
Mrs. R. E. Burrows, Sec. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


Cc. MOTTOES. 


“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


cL Ss. Cc 
Orentnc Day—October 1. 
BryaANTtT Day—November 3. 
SpecIAL SuNpDAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Co.t.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
Lincotn Day—February 12. 
SpectaL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 


WasHINGTON Day 
Lowe.tt Day 


LonGFELLow Day—February 27. 


—February 22. 
} ry 


ALREADY there are indications that the next As- 
sembly season will be one of the best since this plan 
of recreation and popular education was inaugu- 
rated. That the Chautauqua movement increases 
in popularity is manifested by the fact that while 
over sixty Assemblies were held last year many will 
enjoy their first session the coming season. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is 
recognized as an especial source of strength to the 
Assemblies in securing for them a constituency that 
contributes largely to their growth and permanence. 
The C. L. S. C. Round Tables and Recognition 
Day should be occasions of unusual interest, and 
there is a growing demand for efficient persons to 
conduct these exercises. Rev. George M. Brown, 
the field secretary of the Chautauqua system of 
education, gives his entire time to this work during 
the Assembly season. His experience in Assembly 
management and in the C. L. S..C. office at Buffalo 
affords him exceptional advantages in qualifying for 
such service. Last year his work, both upon the 
platform and at the Round Table, gave eminent 
satisfaction in the larger Assemblies of the East 
and his name appears for next season upon the pro- 
grams of several important western Assemblies. 

THE C. L. S. C. plans for work at the Assemblies 
are taking definite shape. A new feature at Chau- 
tauqua will be Rallying Day, on July 29. This day 
will be given up especially to the work of the local 
circles. Efforts are being made to have a delegate 
present from every circle in the country, and if this 
is not possible it is probable that every state at 
least will be represented by one or more delegates. 
All circles which have not received acommunication 
from the Chautauqua office at Buffalo concerning 
this matter should at once notify John H. Vincent, 
who will send them a special blank. Rallying Day 
will open the C. L. S. C. work at the Assembly and 
will be followed by daily councils and frequent 
Round Tables until the culmination of the season 
in Recognition Day. Many Assemblies are adopt- 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

MicHagL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Emerson Day—May 25. 

HvuGu MiLter Day—June 17. 

SrecraL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 


day. 
St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
RecoGniTion Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 


ing a similar plan and it is hoped that every circle 
will be represented either at Chautauqua or at some 
local Assembly and if possible at both. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

THE newly effected state organization in Oregon 
reports a very successful rally in Portland, further 
particulars of which are given in the Local Circles. 
The state secretary, Mr. Greenfield, is in corres- 
pondence with all circles in the state and a strong 
representation of Chautauquans is promised at the 
coming season of the Oregon Assembly. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Nebraska is 
considering the adoption of the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Reading Circle course as the official read- 
ing circle for the state, and the new Half Hour 
course will make it possible for circles who have 
found it difficult to enroll all local members to bring 
these Chautauquans into active participation in the 
work of the C. L. S. C. 

Mrs. J. D. Clarkson, the county secretary for Jas- 
per County, Missouri, writes, “The work here is in 
a very flourishing condition and a great deal of at- 
tention is paid to the Chautauqua work. There are 
at least fifty readers in the county.” 


NEW CIRCLES. 

Hayrti.—Chautauqua work is creating an interest 
among the Haytians. A letter of inquiry from a 
student on that far island has been received. 

BULGARIA.—The names of two more members for 
the Class of ’99 are reported from Samakov. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Pilgrim Chautauqua Circle is 
an organization recently formed at Cambridgeport, 
in connection with the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. Its meetings, held twice a month, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Its members number about 
fifteen. The circle at Hull has a meeting every 
week. Of its seven members, three decided to take 
the four years’ course. The leader is an enthusias- 
tic and successful Chautauquan, and all are inter- 
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ested and doing good work. Franklin Day was 
observed by them with an appropriate program. 
The circle’s motto, selected from Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” is : 
* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

Let more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music, as before, 

But vaster.”’ 
——An ambitious quartet at Stonewall reports 
organization. 
New York.—The circle at Onondaga is busily at 


work. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The C. L. S. C. at Franklin 
recently enjoyed a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul at the home of one of its members. 
one of the most successful literary and social events 
in the four years’ life of the circle. 
panying dinner spirited responses were made to the 


It was 
At the accom- 


following toasts: 
Tue INDIAN. 

“* And having looked to the government for bread, in the very 
first scarcity they will turn and bite the hand that fed them.” 
WITCHCRAFT. 

** She sat apart like one forbid, 
Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the witch-wife’s child a friend.” 
Tue Monroe Doctrine. 

‘It hath been said that an unjust peace is to be preferred to a 
just war.” 

Tue ARMY AND Navy. 

“To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preparing for peace.” 

COMMERCE. 
** She helps to wind a silken chain 
Of commerce round the world.”’ 
IMMIGRATION. 
** Hang out our banners on the outward wall; 
The cry is still, ‘They come !’”’ 
Tue Press. ° 
“ Here shall the press the people’s right maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain.” 
Woman’s PLace IN AMERICA. 

‘““What she shall do or say seems wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best.” 
Society. 

“‘ Among unequals what society can sort—what harmony or 
true delight ?”’ 

LITERATURE. 
** A book ’s a precious relic of the mind, 
A student’s legacy to all mankind.” » 
RELIGION. 

“Man will wrangle for religion ; 
thing but live for it.” 

MARYLAND.—The Star Spangled 
waves over the circle at Kent Island, and the secre- 
tary reports a vigorous and enthusiastic organization. 
During the holidays a yule-tide gathering was given 
to friends of the circle, which, she says, “was one 
of the most delightful entertainments ever held on 
this island.” 

VIRGINIA.—A new circle has been organized in 
Cappahosic with eleven members. Although be- 
ginning late in the term, the members bravely propose 
to make up the lost time by doing double work. 


write for it, die for it—any- 


Banner still 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


FLORIDA.—From Green Cove Springs come most 
encouraging reports of the circle organized there last 
October with three members. It now has five en- 
rolled members taking the full course, and nine oth- 
ers are pursuing the readings. The secretary writes : 
“These meetings form an oasis in the intellectual 
desert of the South, and we believe that such work 
is a help, not only to those who engage in it, but 
also in creating a literary atmosphere which helps 
the entire community.” 

Oun10.—The graduates of the C. L. S.C. in To- 
ledo, numbering eighty, recently organized an alumni 
association. Officers were elected and a committee 
was ordered to prepare a constitution and by-laws, 
and report for the following meeting. This occasion 
was to be of a social nature to enable the members 
to become acquainted, and an invitation was extended 
to the undergraduates to be present. Several mem- 
bers of the association belong to the White Seal 
course, and others are reading the Bible Seal course. 

INDIANA.—Two circles doing good work are re- 
ported from Ft. Wayne, and hopes for a third are 
entertained. 

ILLINOIs.—Eighteen names for enrollment are re- 
ceived from Sumner. The class will take the Way- 
side course at present. 

Iowa.—An enthusiastic circle of fourteen is re- 
ported from Rock Valley. Meetings are held 
weekly at the homes of the members. 

MIssouRI.—News of an organization is received 
from St. Louis. Eleven are pursuing the studies of 
the course and five have concluded to take the ex- 
aminations. 

Kansas.— The Frank W. Gunsaulus Circle at 
Kansas City is so named “ in commemoration of the 
inspiration received by its members from Dr. Gun- 
saulus through his lecture at the Ottawa Assembly 
last June, which led to its organization.” Fifteen 
members are enrolled and the prospects for the 
year are promising. 

OrREGON.—The Taylor Street Circle and the Mult- 

nomah Circle at Portland are faithfully at work. 
A brief notice is sent of a recently organized circle 
at Hood River.—Chautauquans are busy in circles 
at Cottage Grove, Dallas, Enterprise, Hubbard, 
Hillsboro, Monroe, McMinnville, Monmouth, Oregon 
City, Mt. Tabor, Salem, The Dalles, and University 
Park. 

MONTANA.—An enterprising class of ten members 
at Big Timber has adopted the name Cactus Circle. 
The violet is their chosen flower, and their colors 
are yellow and blue. It is the first circle ever or- 
ganized in Big Timber and the members are earnest 
and hopeful. 


OLD CIRCLES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. —The circle at Arlington entered 
upon its eleventh year last October. The members, 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


with one exception, are graduates, and some have 
taken extra courses. The secretary says: “ We en- 
joy our meetings this year more than ever before.” 

A number of Chautauquans in Wilbraham are 
reading the regular course, following as closely as 
possible the programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Plans are made for regular meetings in the spring 
and it is hoped that the work will be resumed with 
increased interest. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Twelve years has the Vincent 
Circle of Providence been in existence, and it is still 
in a flourishing condition with twelve members. 

NEw York.—Notice is received of an entertain- 
ment given by the Royal Hand Bell Ringers under 
the auspices of the Chautauqua Union of New York 
City.—A busy circle of eight members is reported 
by the secretary at Fleming. The circle at Balls- 
ton Spa has enrolled a number of new names. 

NEw JeRSEY.—The Forum Circle at Montclair 
sends twenty names for enrollment. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The C. L. S. C. at New Milford 
is eight years old and up to date inits work. The 
secretary reports ten new members,and says: “ It 
would be difficult to estimate the beneficent influ- 
ence of the readings upon our young people in the 
line of stimulating in them a taste for wholesome 
literature.” Warren Chautauquans, twelve in 
number, are keeping up an interest in the C. L. S.C. 
work and hold meetings fortnightly. Five new 
members are enrolled in the circle at Homestead. 

MARYLAND.—The following letter comes from a 
venerable member of the class of ’85 in Centreville: 
“In 1881 I commenced the readings of the C. L. 
$. ¢ 
norant and unlettered old man. But I soon became 
interested in the studies and graduated in the class 
of 85. By continuous study I have added twenty- 
four seals to my diploma. I am the oldest graduate 
in the class of 85, composed of about thirteen hun- 
dred members, and am now in my eighty-seventh 
year. 


I was then seventy-one years old, a very ig- 


Do you ask, ‘ Have you learned anything or 
have you been benefited by the studies?’ Well, 
yes. From very narrow and circumscribed views 
my vision has been wonderfully enlarged. I have 
learned something of ancient and modern history, 
something of the sciences, geology, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, biology, psychology, political science, and 
astronomy. You say the greatest triumphs of 
men’s minds have been in astronomy, and ever 
must be. Yes, for herein is God’s power most 
manifest. In all these, to me, new revelations I 
have enjoyed more of life in the last fifteen years 


than in all the years before, with a far clearer com- 
prehension of the greatness and goodness of God. 
I must go a little further and state that my preju- 
dice so long nursed for old England has been 
removed. The knowledge of her great men both in 
church and state compels me to honor the country 
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which produced them. Then the mother country 
has a literature of her own. I have the names of 
one hundred and twenty English poets, none of 
them ‘ unknown to fame,’ and Shakespeare is king; 
yea, and will be king of their own or any other lit- 
erature known to human tongue.” 

District OF CoLuMsIA.—The course of lec- 
tures on American authors, by Leon H. Vincent, 
given under the auspices of the Chautauqua Union 
at Washington, during the winter, has been very 
successful and the source of much pleasure and 
profit to all who were privileged to attend them. 
The subjects included Hawthorne, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and Lowell.——A list of five applicants for 
membership in Wesley Chapel Circle is received 
from Washington. , 

KENTUCKY.— Madisonville has an enthusiastic 
class of nine members, four of whom belong to the 
Class of ’99. 

INDIANA.—Eight regularly enrolled members are 
enjoying the advantages of the C. L. S. C. in But- 
ler. They are especially interested in the Current 
History course and are zealously applying their en- 
ergies in that direction. 

ILLINOIs.—The meetings of the Chautauqua 
circle at Windsor are well attended and the circle is 
increasing in numbers. Six workers in the Har- 
mony Circle at Springfield are accomplishing good 
work. Sappho Circle of Mount Carroll is in its 
fourth year of existence, and is composed of a trio 
of earnest young women who are deriving much 
benefit and enjoyment from their studies —— The 
class at Murraysville enrolls five names. Six 
membership fees are received from the class at 
Galva, with the promise of a report of circle work 
The Clionians of Elmwood are much 
interested in this year’s studies. New members 
have swelled the ranks of the Audubon Chautauqua 
Circle in Chicago. The following letter is re- 
ceived from Hart: “The ladies comprising the 
Hart C. L. S. C. and their husbands were recently 
treated to an intellectual feast in the way of cha- 
rades, tableaux, reading, and music at the home of 
the secretary. By their artistic costumes the 
company represented a circulating library, and a 
prize was given to the fortunate person naming the 
greatest number of symbolic books and their au- 
thors. A delicious menu was served, and time 
passed so pleasantly that the hour of midnight ar- 
rived ere the ringing of sleighbells announced the 
arrival of the conveyances for home.”——The circle 
at Benton Harbor has a large proportion of ’98’s 
this year. 

Wsconsi1n.—Holmes Circle, of Portage, is an en- 
terprising organization of twenty members which 
started with but two vigorous workers determined to 
forma C.L.S.C. Others are now seeking admit- 
tance, and the prospects are bright for a large circle. 


soon. 
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The Society of the Hall in the Grove is thriving 
with about twenty members. The circle at 
Sparta reports that six of its members expect to 
graduate in the class of ’96. 

MINNESOTA.—Athene Circle reports from Duluth. 
It is composed of eight industrious students. 
Pierian Circle, the prison circle at Stillwater, is do- 
ing excellent and thorough work. The meetings 
held fortnightly on Sunday afternoons in the chapel 
are well attended, and interesting and instructive 
papers are read by members of the different classes. 
Occasional musical selections by the Pierian Quar- 
tet enliven the program. The circle has enlarged 
its circumference, and thirty-eight names are now 
inscribed on the membership roll. The following 
program is indicative of the work done by this en- 
terprising organization : 


Solo and Chorus Kathleen 


Pierian Quartet 
DRE 0 ss. ccccacccscccvesesecess Elements of National Defense 


Class E. 
Will to Do 
Dependencies of Man 
The Tyranny of Man 
The ‘Turkish Question 


PIES ocd icin tensed. vonesasencesacnesens Minds of Celebrity 
Class B. 
Hypnotism 


Juniata 
Members of Pierian Quartet. 

The critic in his comments spoke of the careful 
thought and effort shown in preparing the papers 
and praised their uniform excellence. 

Iowa.—The secretary from Dubuque sends the 
following report: “The Clara Cooley Circle has 
entered on its sixth year of existence. Some gradu- 
ates constitute a class which follows the study of 
English and American literature; others are con- 
tinuing CHAUTAUQUAN work. New names have 
been added to the circle, which numbers fourteen 
members. The circle meets alternate Monday 
afternoons at the home of the president. The class 
consists of some good material and all are energetic 
and fond of study. Much of the interest is due to 
the talented and efficient leader; under her inspira- 
tion the class will lose no enthusiasm. Our circle 
has always been interesting and instructive and we 
feel that THE CHAUTAUQUAN affords all a grand 
opportunity for improvement. The Circle sends 
greetings.” Twenty members of a C. L. S. C. at 
Sheldon are pursuing the readings of the course. 
Five, three of whom are graduates of ’95, are taking 
the regular course. Weekly meetings are held, and 
all are deeply interested. The Vincent Circle of 
Osceola has reorganized with nine regularly enrolled 
members. The Current History course is receiving 
special attention and the secretary writes: “The 
Vincents are very enthusiastic and fully appreciate 
the value of Chautauqua work, having found it a 
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veritable gold mine where all‘ can acquire the 
precious grains of knowledge.”———The Franklin 
Circle of Marshalltown celebrated Franklin's birth- 
day with a special and appropriate program. A 
paper on the life of Franklin was read and was fol- 
lowed by general discussion. Roll ca!l was answered 
by quotations from “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” which 
were inscribed on cards simulating loaves of bread 
and were retained as souvenirs of the occasion. 

Gilman is proud of a Chautauqua circle of eighteen 
members all of whom are enthusiastic and earnest 
workers. The Creston Progressive Chautauqua 
Circle has entered upon its third year. Its member- 
ship has grown from ten to twenty and interest in 
the work increases every year. The meetings are 
opened by roll call, and, this being the American 
year, each member responds with a quotation from 
some American author. An anniversary celebration 
was recently held at the home of last year’s pres- 
ident, to which the husbands of the members were 
invited. An interesting program was given anda 
delectable repast was served, making the evening an 
enjoyable one for all present. The third annual 
banquet of the Vincent Circle at State Center was 
the occasion for a patriotic entertainment at the 
home of one of the members. The rooms were 


beautifully decorated with flags and bunting, repre- 
senting the American year of study. The program 
consisted of papers on “ America,” “ Our Presidents,’ 


? 


“ Wives of Our Presidents,” and an interesting orig- 
inal poem was read by Mrs. E. N. McKim on “ Our 
C. L. S. C., 1896,” showing apt application of archi- 
tectural terms occurring in the course of reading 
during the year. Musical selections appropriate to 
the occasion were interspersed, and at the close the 
national hymn “ America” was enthusiastically sung 
in full chorus, and the members dispersed agreeing 
that it was a gala time for all present. 

MIssouR!I.—The class at St. Joseph continues its 
studies in the regular course.-——The Philomathians 
of St. Louis meet every Monday evening and are 
enjoying the C. L. S. C. readings. 

KAnsas.—An encouraging report is received from 
the circle at Abilene. Fifteen members are hard at 
work and the secretary writes that they are only 
sorry they did not begin the good work sooner. At 
the end of their first quarter an evening was devoted 
to Eugene Field, and preparations are being made 
for an evening with “Bill Nye” about the first of 
April. Each member is assigned some reading from 
the late author’s writings, and a sketch of his life is 
to be prepared. 

CALIFORNIA.—The Houghton Chautauqua Circle 
made one of its late meetings an especially interest- 
ingone. At the opening of the session each Chautau- 
quan quoted a passage from some poet, and a de- 
lightful program was presented. Several new names 
were added to the membership list, and “its present 
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prosperous condition bids fair to equal, if not out- 
strip, its heyday of numbers and enthusiasm, when 
eight years ago it proudly figured as the largest 
circle of the kind on the Pacific coast.” It meets 
every week at the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 
OREGON.—Five circles are reported from Port- 
land, two with a membership of over fifty. Sunny- 
side leads the Oregon circles with sixty members. 
Mt. Tabor has a live circle composed of eleven 
active workers. The following interesting report 
is received from Portland: “On the evening of 
March 4 a general rally of the circles constituting 
the Willamette Valley Chautauqua Association was 
held at Portland, in the Taylor Street First Methodist 
Church, in honor of the recent appointment of Mr. 
J. R. Greenfield of that city as state secretary for 
Oregon. The immense auditorium and galleries of 
the big church were filled to overflowing with en- 
thusiastic Chautauquans and friends of the various 
circles, until even standing room in the aisles and 
vestibules was no longer obtainable and hundreds of 
people went away unable to effect an entrance. 
After an eloquent address of welcome by the pastor 
a unique entertainment in line with the present 
year’s work in American history was presented by 
the Willamette Circle, of which Mr. Greenfield is 
president. The scenes and proceedings in Inde- 


pendence Hall on July 4, 1776, attending the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence were repro- 


duced in a most realistic manner. A large stage 
was especially constructed for the entertainment, 
and the patriotic decorations, which were to be seen 
on all sides, consisting of British and American 
flags, military drums, bugles, muskets, and bayonets, 
swords, knapsacks, and life-size paintings of revolu- 
tionary heroes served to revive the thrilling mem- 
ories which cluster about that historic event. 
Twenty-five of the male members of the circle in 
colonial costume represented the illustrious states- 
men, patriots, and orators whose names adorn that 
immortal document. The stately appearance pre- 
sented by these gentlemen in their powdered wigs, 
low buckled shoes, and knickerbocker trousers made 
the scene very impressive and one long to be re- 
membered by those who witnessed it. The final 
debate on the document by the members of con- 
gress, pro and con, was intensely interesting, and the 
eloquent appeals from those patriotic sons of lib- 
erty, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Penn, and others, 
in support of the document and in reply to the 
wavering and hesitating opponents of the measure 
won frequent and vigorous applause from the audi- 
ence. Simultaneous with these proceedings the 
members of congress approached the secretary’s 
desk, one by one, and inscribed their names in the 
cause of liberty. The transformation of the British 
flag into the stars and stripes before the eyes of 
the audience at the moment the result of the vote 
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was announced by President Hancock, while the 
grand chorus struck up the patriotic air, “Three 
Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,” was the 
signal for tumultuous and prolonged cheers from the 
audience. Large delegations from all the Chautau- 
qua circles in the city and vicinity were present and 
occupied reserved seats provided for them. From 
Oregon City there was a delegation of nearly 100, 
who chartered special cars for the trip, and among 
them were noticed the familiar faces of Colonel 
Robert A. Miller, president of the Willamette Val- 
ley Chautauqua Association, and Mrs. C. H. Dye, 
the indefatigable secretary, besides many others 
prominently connected with the work at Gladstone 
Park.” 


THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE twelfth annual session of the Florida Chau- 
tauqua, at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., which opened 
February 20th and closed March 18th, was in every 
particular the very best which has yet been held. 
Grave fears were entertained that because of the 
damaging frosts of a year ago and the open winter 
of the past season, together with the hard times 
which seemed to be abroad in the country, tourists 
to Florida would be very few and the Assembly 
would consequently suffer. All these prophesies 
were, however, false. The opening night of the 
Assembly saw in the auditorium the largest com- 
pany of people which had ever assembled there on 
an opening night. Enthusiasm began with the open- 
ing service and continued until the very close. The 
receipts were several hundred dollars in excess of 
any former year, and through the generosity of help- 
ful friends the debt of the Assembly was reduced by 
nearly $5,000, and is now so small that it can be 
easily handled. The future of the Assembly never 
seemed so bright as to-day. People were present 
from twenty different states of the Union and the 
Florida Chautauqua is destined to become one of 
the cosmopolitan assembligs of the country. 

The president, Hon. Wallace Bruce, was full of 
enthusiasm and gave great assistance to the finan- 
cial affairs of the Assembly. The superintendent of 
instruction, Dr. W. L. Davidson, gave all direction 
to the platform and the program, and this year gave 
better satisfaction thanever before. Heis, of course, 
reélected for another year. 

The following gives some idea as to the strength 
of the program: Dr. H. R. Palmer gave direction 
to the chorus, with Miss Alice Bates as accompanist. 
Rogers’ Band and the Arion Lady Quartette, Misses 
Meinhardt and Cooper, and Mr. Arthur and Miss 
Gertrude Palmer, the violinists, were all heard with 
great delight. The soloists included Miss Estelle 
Harrington, Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace, Miss Missouri 
Cawthon, Miss Irving, and Mrs. Culp. Miss Anna 
Virginia Culbertson, Mrs. Marguerite Craig Knowles, 
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Miss Mabel Monroe, and Benj. C. Chapin were 
among the readers. 

On the lecture platform appeared Hon. Roswell 
G. Horr, Dr. J. B. Koehne, Dr. Wilbur G. Williams, 
Rev. J. W. Kenyon, Dr. J. W. Lee, J. Wellington 
Vandiver, Dr. A. B. Riker, Rev. J. T. Phelps, Rev. 
C.C. Albertson, Rev. W. T. S. Culp, Rev. Harry 
S. Riggs, C. Oliver Power, Prof. Louis Favour, 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


the great electrician, Cheiro, the palmist, and others. 

In Alpine Park a new Grecian Temple, a minia- 
ture of the Parthenon has been erected. The serv- 
ice by which this beautiful edifice was dedicated to 
C. L. S. C. work was one the most impressive held 
during the entire Assembly. Round Tables met fre- 
quently, at which Miss Teal, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave valuable assistance. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


To most eyes Nature shows her most 
alluring aspect at the glad season when 
the flowers come forth to deck her for 
her springtime jubilee. ”Tis then she wields the sub- 
tle power that thrills our hearts and makes us own 
our kinship with the humblest and the fairest of the 
wee creatures that spring to life beneath her quick- 
ening touch. In such receptive mood does the little 
book “ The Story of the Plants”* find us, and happily 
indeed does it fulfill its ordained mission of direct- 
ing this instinctive love for plant life into channels of 
real instruction and profit. The concise little pre- 
face prepares us for a work but slightly technical 
yet thoroughly scientific, even to the limits of the 
most advanced research, and in the pages that fol- 
low we learn how delightfully abstruse facts may be 
simplified and made attractive. The analogy be- 
tween plants and animals as traced through the suc- 
cessive chapters is to the student of botany a re- 
freshing vivification of the dry bones of technicality, 
while to the child or to the busy man or woman 
whose catalogue of pleasures has not included an 
acquaintance with this most fascinating science the 
narration of the habits, functions, and relations of the 
various species reads like a charming story and will 
awaken an eager interest in all that pertains to the 
growth and structure of these little vernal favorites. 
Such a book, suggestive and stimulating along lines 
of practical enlightenment, is of real value as an 
educator, while there is added merit in its power 
to draw us closer to the great mother-heart of the 
universe, where we may learn at last to grasp the 
truth that 


The Story of 
the Plants. 


“* Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, 
To lead from joy to joy.” 


The large number of books of travel 
now obtainable offers a medium 
through which, with delightful ease 
and comfort, old and young can visit almost every 


Books of 
Travel. 


country and people on the globe. By no means the 
*The Story of the Plants. By Grant Allen. With Many Illus- 
trations. 213 pp. 40cts. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 


pany. 


least interesting of this class of books is the record 
of a visit among the Pueblo Indians* made by Carl 
and Lilian Eickemeyer. Traveling in a prairie 
schooner through New Mexico was a novel and not 
unpleasant experience, and by use of camera and 
pen they have given us a vivid impression of the 
red man of the Southwest. 

“Vacation Rambles”? is the title of a volume 
composed of bright, entertaining letters written by 
Thomas Hughes for a London periodical while he 
was traveling in Europe and America, of extracts 
from home letters written during his first visit to the 
United States, in 1870, and an address delivered in 
Boston at that time. These letters cover a period 
of thirty years, and the descriptions of places and 
people are enlivened by piquant anecdotes and ob- 
servations—a style which fascinates the eager 
reader. 

“Greenland Icefields and Life in the North At- 
lantic” { is an admirable combination of geographi- 
cal, geological, and botanical science, with interest- 
ing descriptions of the people of the far North, their 
habits and their customs. It contains several full- 
page maps of places visited by the excursion party 
which sailed for Greenland in 1894, on which trip 
the facts were gathered which form the basis of this 
book, and the large number of excellent illustrations 
are from photographs taken at the same time. 

Most appropriately suggestive of the tropics is 
the cover of a book called “Cruising Among the 
Caribbees ” || with its brilliant decoration of orange 


fruit and leaves. A pleasant trip among the islands 


* Among the Pueblo Indians. By Carl Eickemeyer and Lilian 
Westcott Eickemeyer. Illustrated with Photographs Taken by 
the Authors. 195 pp. $1.75. New York: The Merriam Com- 
pany. 

t Vacation Rambles. 
**Tom Brown’s Schooldays.”’ 
Macmillan and Co. 

+ Greenland Icefields and Life in the North Atlantic, with a 
New Discussion of the Causes of the Ice Age. By G. Freder- 
ick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., and Warner Upham, 
A.M., F.G.S.A. 428 pp. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

| Cruising Among the Caribbees: Summer Days in Winter 
Months. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated. 200 pp- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Thomas Hughes, Q. C., Author of 
415 pp. $1.75. New York: 
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of the West Indies during the cold weather of the 
northern winter is the theme by which the author, 
the editor of a New York paper, shows himself to 
be a keen observer of men and things and a ready, 
facile writer. The illustrator has added much to 
the beauty and attractiveness of the volume. 

A most instructive book dealing with life and 
missionary labor on the “ Beautiful Isle” is entitled 
“From Far Formosa.” * The literary material fur- 
nished by Dr. Mackay, a missionary for twenty 
years in the island, which enables us to study the 
formation of the island and the peculiar beliefs and 
superstitions of its inhabitants, has been admirably 
edited by the Rev. J. A. Macdonald. The geolog- 
ical and botanical maps were prepared specially for 
this volume, and a missionary map shows the loca- 
Nu- 
merous characteristic illustrations adorn its pages, 
and the “cover design represents the flower of the 


tion of mission stations in northern Formosa. 


rice-plant, the rice in the ear, and the method of 
rice harvesting.” 

A volume which increases our interest in the em- 
pire in the sea and which makes us feel acquainted 
with its people is “ Rambles in Japan, the Land of 
the Rising Sun.t+ The author, a naturalist, gives a 
pleasing variety to his sketch by descriptions of the 
flora and fauna of the country, and his bright de- 
lineations of the picturesque scenery are made 
more realistic by the large number of excellent illus- 
trations from the sketches and photographs by 
Edward Whymper. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Stacy has published an ac- 
count of his missionary tour under the title “ In the 
Path of Light Around the World.” { The tour con- 
sumed six months, during which time Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, and the Holy Land were visited. 
The incidents of the journey are minutely detailed 
and scenes in the Orient graphically described. The 
volume, profusely illustrated by photographs and 
sketches made by the author, throws much light on 
missionary work as well as on the manners and cus- 
toms of the people visited. 


Moral reformers, particularly “ white- 
ribboners,” will be delighted and 
helped by the highly appreciative 
biography of Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge,|| written by 


History and 
Biography. 


her friend and pastor the Rev. A. M. Hills. The 
volume includes some of her best addresses in the 


* From Far Formosa: The Island, Its People, and Missions. 
By George Leslie Mackay. D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald. JIllustrated. 350 pp. $2.00.——t Rambles in 
Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. By H. B. Tristram, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated by Edward Whymper.—+ In the 
Path of Light Around the World. A Missionary Tour. By 
Rev. Thomas H. Stacy. Illustrated. 248 pp. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

|| Life and Labors of Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge. By Rev. 
A. M. Hills. With an Introduction by Frances E. Willard. 
401 pp. Ravenna, Ohio: F. W. Woodbridge. 
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cause of temperance and for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, and owing to her relation to the W. C. T. U. 
of Ohio it necessarily shows the progress of the tem- 
perance movement in the state. By the twochapters 
devoted to estimates of the character of this noble 
woman, written by her sister reformers, and to press 
tributes which her death called forth, the author 
saves himself from the criticism of exaggeration in 
his eulogy. 

The life and labors of Andrew Gregg Curtin,* 
the war governor of Pennsylvania, as portrayed by 
some dozen or more prominent men who were in- 
timately associated with him during his public career, 
teach lessons of justice, humility, and fearless patriot- 
ism. Among the illustrations in the volume are the 
portraits of all who have contributed a chapter to 
this unique biography, among which are those of 
Pennsylvania’s governor, several ex-governors, and 
noted statesmen. 

Articles printed in an English periodical form the 
basis of an interesting work entitled “Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign.” t The achievements of the 
cavalry during this decisive period in the world's 
history are carefully described by the author, and 
the illustrative maps showing the position of the 
the different divisions of the mounted troops aid in 
presenting a vivid picture of the military operations 
during the entire campaign. 

As a history and work of literary art Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ are well 
known to students of historical literature. The first 
of seven volumes of an edition edited by J. B. Bury, 
M. A., gives an account of the ancient Roman Em- 
pire from the age of the Antonines to the reunion of 
the empire under Constantine. The splendid in- 
troduction by the editor is a valuable criticism and 
exposé of the purpose and spirit which dominated 
the historian, and while it explains the effect of recent 
discoveries on the value of the work as an authority 
it also shows the progress made in historical re- 
search. The footnotes found on almost every page, 
the additional notes in the form of appendices, and 
the very complete index are other excellent features 
of the volume. 

“The Growth of British Policy,”|| by Sir J. R. 
Seeley, is an historical essay which treats of the 
policy of Great Britain during the period beginning 
with the accession of Queen Elizabeth and extend- 
ing to the reign of William III. In this essay com- 


* Andrew Gregg Curtin. His Life and Services. 
William H. Egle, M. D. 
Company. 

+ Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V. C., etc. 215 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

¢ The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. B. Bury, M. A., Hon. Litt. D., 
of Durham. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I. 532 pp. $2.00.— 
| The Growth of British Policy. By Sir J. R. Seeley, Litt. D., 
K. C. M. G. Two vols. 460—403 pp. $3.50. New York:: 
Macmillan and Co. 


Edited by 
521 pp. Philadelphia: Avil Printing 
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prising two volumes the author has discussed in a 
concise, lucid style the causes which produced the 
policy of that period, which the author believes to 
have been the beginning of that followed by the 
“modern Great Power.” Those continental events 
which have had their influence on the development 
are carefully presented and reveal in a measure the 
policy of France, Spain, and Austria. A careful pe- 
rusal of these interesting and instructive volumes 
will aid the reader to comprehend the methods by 
which the affairs of this great nation are administered. 

In “An Advanced History of England ”* is given 
a most. complete and full narrative of the events which 
have occurred since this island was first visited by 
civilized man down to the resignation of Lord Rose- 
berry in 1895. The author has recognized the im- 
portance of biography and character sketches, while 
to the literature of the country, except where it is 
necessary for a correct presentation of the political 
history, very little space is given. The utility of the 
excellent maps necessary in a work of this kind is 
enhanced by the insertion of only such names as are 
absolutely required to explain the text. The side 
heads on each page, and the tables preceding each 
period, which give the names of the rulers with the 
date of their accession, make this a history admirably 
fitted to supply the needs of the general reader as 
well as those of the student in advanced schools and 
colleges. 

To obtain a comprehensive idea of the transfor- 
mation and the progress of the Japanese since the 
middle of the present century one should read the 
journais of Townsend Harris, written while repre- 
senting the United States in Japan. These, with 
other matter of a biographical nature, have been 
published in a single volumet of several hundred 
pages, and while they portray the manners and cus- 
toms of the people among whom he lived for a few 
years they also reveal the marked ability and char- 
acter of America’s first envoy to this once hermit 
nation. 

The methods used by Charles F. Barnard to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor and degraded 
of Boston, which were heartily disapproved oe 
the narrow-minded and bigoted people of sixty years 
ago, time has proved to be only natural and rational. 
A sketch of his life and work,t by Francis Tiffany, 
fully explains these methods and vividly portrays the 
noble, self-sacrificing spirit which actuated him in his 
labor and the good accomplished through the War- 
ren Street Chapel. 


* An Advanced History of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 1060 pp. $2.25. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

tTownsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 362 pp.——t Charles Francis Barnard, 
A Sketch of His Life and Work. By Francis Tiffany. 201 pp. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Snaith, J.C. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. os cts. 
Falkner, J.M. The Lost Stradivarius. 50 cts 
Bloundelle- gad John. In the Day of ‘Adversity : A Ro- 
mance. 50¢ 
Gerard, Scan. The Wrong Man: A Novel. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Quinn, Rev. D. A. Stenotypy: or Shorthand by the Type- 
writer. Cloth, plain edge, $1.50; gilt edge, $1.75. 
THE ARTS AND LETTRES CO., NEW YORK. 
Bryan, John. Fables and Essays. Volume 5. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

Coy, E. W., Ph.D. Latin Lessons for Beginners. $1.00. 

Knapp, Charles, Ph.D. Stories from Aulus Gellius. 30 cts. 

Lindsay, Thomas B., Ph.D. The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. 
With notes, exercises, aa vocabulary. $1.10. 

Gleason, Clarence W., A.M. and Atherton, Caroline Stone, 
A.M. The First Greek Book. $1.00. 

Seidel, Heinrich, Herr Omnia. Edited for School Use by J. 
Matthewman. 2 5 cts. 

Volkmann- Leander, Richard von. an F ési 
Kaminen. Edited for School Use by a Hanstein. 35 cts. 

Keller, I. Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur. 75 cts. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Binner, Paul. Old Stories Retold. 2s cts. 

Young, W.T. The Art of Putting Questions. rs cts. 

Godard, Harlow. An Outline Study of United States His- 
tor 0 cts. 

Gras’ v, . Catton. Teaching in Three Continents: Personal 
Notes on the Educational Systems of the World. $1.50. 

Goulding, Matilda P. Flores: A Botanical Game. 50 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Wiltse, Sara E. Myths and Mother-Plays. $1.00. 
THE BERKELEY PRESS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Moses, Bernard, Ph.D. The Railway Revolution in Mexico. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI. HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 


Paull, M.A. Hildebrand and Cicely: or The Monk of Tavy- 
stoke Abbaye. $1.00. 
Thurston, Mrs. I. T. Next-Door Neighbors; or Janie’s Fam- 


50 cts. 


CINCINNATI, AND 





ily. $1.00. 
Graham, Mrs. E. Jeffers. Etchings from a Parsonage Veranda. 
60 cts. 


GINN AND eres BOSTON, 


Baker, George Pierce. The Pri of Ar ion. $1.25. 
Moore, Aimée Osborne. Studies in the Science of Drawing in 


rt. 
Bergen, J. Y., A.M. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

Norton, Charles Eliot. The Heart of Oak Books: A Collec- 
tion of Rhymes and Stories for Children and of Masterpieces 
of Poetry and Prose for Use at Home and at School. In Six 
Volumes. 

Hotchkiss, Louise S. Le Premier Livre de Frangais. 40 cts. 


Augier and Sandeau. Le Gendre de se Poirier. Ed- 
po — Introduction and Notes by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. 


olde, H. A. Marchen und Erzahlungen fiir Aufan Ed- 
ited with Vocabulary and Questions in German on t' e Text. 
60 cts. 

Lukens, Herman T., Ph.D. The Connection between Thought 
and Memory. 90 cts. 





Elements of Botany. $1.20. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., NEW YORK. 
n’s ‘* Ship” Literary Readers: The First Primer, The 
t Reader, The Fourth Reader. 
NEW YORK CATHOLIC PROTECTORY, WEST CHESTER, NEW YORK. 
O’Donnell, Rev. James H. Studies in the New Testament. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
Hill, Thomas G. F., A.M., and Hill, Grace Livingston. The 

Christian Endeavor Hour with Light for the Lea Part I. 

January to June, 1896. Single Part, 15 cts. Both Parts, 


25 cts. 

Wilkin, Rev. G. F. The 5: of Women: A Popular 
and Practical Exposition of the Bible Doctrine. $1.50. 

Love, Rev. Wm. DeLoss, D.D. Sabbath and Sunday. $1.25. 

W. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO, 

Moorehead, W.G., D.D. Studies in the Mosaic Institutions. 

$1.25. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Eaton, Seymour. Banking, Securities, Transportation, In- 
surance, and Foreign Trade: A Text- ‘Book for Schools and 
Colleges. 








